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ADVERTISEMENT. 



As the following directions were intended for the conduct of the 
faaiilies of the authoress's own daughters, and for the arrangement 
of theur table, so as to unite a good figure with proper economy, 
she has avoided all excessive luxury, such as essence of ham, and 
that wasteful expenditure of large quantities of meat for gravy, 
which so greatly contributes to keep up the price, and is no less 
injurious to those who eat than to those whose penury obliges 
them to abstain. ' Many receipts are given for things which, being 
in daily use, the mode of preparing them may be supposed to be 
too well-known to require a place in a cookery-book ; yet we rarely 
meet with butter properly melted, good toast and water, or well- 
made coffee. She makes no apology for minuteness in some articles, 
or for leaving others unnoticed, because she does not write for pro- 
fessed cooks. This little work would have been a treasure to her- 
self when she first set out in life, and she therefore hopes it may 
prove useful to others. In that expectation it is. given to the public; 
and as she will receive from it no emolument,* so she trusts it 
will escape without censure. * 

• The authoress, Mrs. Rundell, sister of ihte eininenl jeweler on Ludgate- 
hill, was afterwards induced to accept the ixi&'hfttuo tJiousand guineas from 
the publisher. 
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PREFACE TO THIS EDITION, 



nrcLUSiKe 



A FEW HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 



Whilb map has been characterized as a cooking animalt the eapabi'H- 
ties of woman to undertake even the minor branches of the culinary art 
have been doubted and denied. All gastronomes of a refined grade unite 
in denouncing she>-cooks; and M. Ude, when he wishes to express his con- 
tempt for any common-place dish, says, " A woman can do it." Anr obser- 
vation of Dr. Johnson's shows upon how very low a scale that learned 
person rated the culinary talents of the sex. " Women," he remarks, " can 
spin very well, but they cannot write a book of cookery." Women have 
written more extraordinary things since his time; and Mrs. Hundell's ex- 
cellent work — a work which far surpassed all its predecessors, and con- 
tinues to be the best treatise extant concerning the art — shows that the 
Doctor did not do justice to feminine ingenuity. 

The present collection of receipts-will be found to possess strong claims 
to recommendation, having been carefully collected from family MSS., and 
vouched for by the parties by whom they have been contributed. Nor is 
the compiler wholly destitute of practical knowledge of the art, since, dur- 
ing her residence in India, she enjoyed constant opportunities of improv- 
ing her acquaintance with culinary science, and of ascertaining her own 
skill in a species of useful knowledge scarcely sufficiently studied by the 
young ladies of the present day. Although the style of living adopted by 
British residents in India is generally luxurious, native cookery diners so 
"Widely from the European style, that it is necessary to teach the seryants 
the method of preparing the elegant novelties continually introduced at 
home; and the experience previously obtained in England having been 
found exceedingly useful upon many occasions, the results are given with 
some degree of confidence. 

The number and value of the receipts contained in the present volume, 
never before published, will offer a sufficient excuse for what, at the first 
blush, might appear to be a work of supererogation.' Without wishing to 
disparage any one of the numerous modern productions which have pre- 
ceded this attempt at instruction, it may be said that there is still room for a 
new effort V and being desirous to afford to others the advantage of Jier own 
experience, and to show that a life devoted to literature is not incompati- 
ble with the study and practice of domestic economy, the author trusts that 
no further explanation or apology will be necessary for a work undertaken 
with a view to general utility. 

If our ancestors made the struclure of pyramids of pastry and the manu- 
. facture of oceans of syllabub too exclusively iha. aim of female education, 
the present generation has fallen as unwisely into the contrary extreme. 
: Young ladies of our time pride themselves upon knowing nothing what- 
ever concerning an art which, most assuredly, ought to be deemed essential 
in the mistress of a family* Generally speaking, there is a imi verbal dis- 
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taste amongst the educated classes of the female commimity of England to 
the details of housekeeping. We hear, upon all sides, complaints of the 
trouble of ordering a dinner, and the consequence is, that dinners are sel- 
dom well arranged, or the most made of the materials provided. There are 
comparatively few persons, among the merely respectable classes of soci- 
ety, who can afford to keep professed codks-^fheir wages heing too high, 
and th^ir methods too extravagant It follows, therefore, that a plain coc^, 
plain enough in most cases, is alone attainable, who can put a dinner on 
the table in a very slovenly manner, and knows nothing Ineyond the com- 
monest operations. It would, however, be considered infra dig. in the 
young ladies of (be f^milf to affoid Hke slightest aasiartuiee, «r td employ 
themselves in instructing some clever and industrious domestic, willing to 
qualify herself for a cook's place. The misfortune of losing a tolerable 
cook is, in such cases, irreparable: the customary arrangements are dis- 
turbed; and the mistress of the hou^e, dependent upon her dom^ic, must 
be content to put up with an inferior and distasteful mode Of living. It is 
a very common, but a very erroneous supposition, that attention to culi- 
nary affairs is unladylike, and beneath the dignity of a gentlewomatk. 
There can be no question that elegance, comfort, social enjoyment, and, it 
may be added, health, materially attend upon attention to tbe table. Tlife 
commonly-received idea that what goes under the denomination of good, 
plain living, that is, joints of meat, roast or boiled, is best suited to all con- 
stitutions, has been proved to be a fhllacy. Many pefsons can bear led- 
timony to the truth of Dr. Kitchener's remark, that elaborate culinary- 
processes are fVequently necessary in order to prepare food for the digest- 
ive organs, which are but too frequently taxed beyond their power; and 
within the last few years, some admirable articles have appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, which establish a fact so essential to be known «nd 
understood by those who are intrusted with the daily bill of fa!%. "IH*. 
Prout," observes the reviewer, "has, of late, clearly proved that all the 
chief alimentary matters employed by man may be reduced to thr^e 
classes, viz., saccharine, oily and albuminous substances, the mo^ per- 
fect specimens of which are respectively sugar, butter and white of e^. 
The saccharine principle, in its most extended sense, includes all thoste 
substances which are chiefly derived from the Vegetable kfngdotn. A 
perfect knowledge of these principleis forms the basis of French cdofcetjr. 
In France," continues the reviewer, "most substances are exposed throng 
the medium of oil or butter to a temperature of 600® P«hrenhwt by tfafc 
operation of iVying, or some analogous process. They are then intro- 
duced into a macerating vessel, with a little water, and" kept for severil 
hours at a temperature below the boiling point, 314®, not, perhaps, higher 
than 180°; and by thesf united processes, pfbpcrly Conducted, the most 
refractory articles, whether of animal or vegetable origin, kre more or less 
reduced to a state of pulp, and admirably adapted fbr the further actiiftn of 
the stomach. In the common cookery of this couttfry, on the coftftary, 
articles are usually put at once into a large quantity of water, and submft- 
ted, without care or attention, fo the boiling temperature: the consequent^.e 
is, that most animal substances, when taken out, are harder and more indi- 
gestible than in the natural State; for it is well known that albominotis 
substances, as, for example, the white of an egg, become the harder the 
more they are boiled. These observations are often of the utmost import- 
ance in a medical point of view. When the powers of the slomajCh are 
weak, a hard and crude English diet, such, for example, aS half raw bei^- 
steaks, so frequently recommended, is sure to produce discomfort by prh- 
moting acidity, while the veiy same articled t^ell Cooked upon French 
princi|)les, or rather the principles of comm6n sense, can be taken with 
impunity, and easily assimilated by the same individual." 
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^Hetfs htt ohty a fe# ][>er^n?!, with th^ ^xeepticm, ][>6rhjApBf 6{th&s^ who 
i^& yiolettt e«ert5i«e, or w^rtc bard in thio open «ir, who can dine hwiwily 
upon mM fbod ^fhdttt «erffering from its Offects. Wheh pedpliB ^t ddw<i 
to table ^ith a good appetite, it is difficult to p^rstia^e them to eat Only half 
the quantity for whieh they feel disposed; btit it is yety certain that,ih 
order to eseape^he horrofd of indigestion, plain roast or boiled teeat shemid 
be very «pafingly consumed. Panty npon the erroneous snppodition ihtt 
it is lh^ mo^t wholesome ^peieies of food, and pattly to avoid the trouble of 
providing aaiy thing else, a whole family, however various their eonstttu- 
tions may be, are seated at table before a single joint, to take their -chance 
of steeling from tbife repletion which even a ismall portion may oc^lisioti 
to a delicate person, who could have partaken of three or four jodicioUBiy 
dressed dishes without sustaining the slightest inconvenience* 

i^ysiciatfs have asserted that it is less difficult to get a hogshead Of 
claret out of a man's constitution than a round of beef; bat, generally 
speaking, Mv Ude is in the right #hen he declares the faculty to be mo«t 
tinjustly the opponents of cooks. He is right, also, in stating that the cul- 
tivation of the art is retarded by the hostility of the fair sex. fn the highW 
ranki^ an idea is entertained that any consideration connected with eafting 
is injurious to the delicacy of the feminine character; this notion being 
strengthened, as it descends, by an indisposition to undertake the toils ^ 
whidh attention to the table must necessarily involve. Eating is ah unpo- 
etical thing: Lord Byron disliked to see women- eat; and ladies, sheltering 
themselves under such high authority, neglect the care of the table, and 
make their male relatives suffer from their oVer-refinement, if such it may 
be called, which limits the bill of fare to a joint of beef or mutton. 

Nothing can be more erroneous uhan the supposition, too commonly 
entertained amongst young ladies, that living on air or vegetabhss, or a 
nondescript ambrosial kind of food, which they sometimes affect, will add 
to their personal attractions. A generous diet is, in most instances, abso* 
lutely essential to the complexion; while indigestion, brought on by a regi- 
men' ill adapted to the constitution of the party pursuing it, is ft^aently 
destructive to symmetry of form. Rout cakes, when taken as the only 
diet, have proved as detrimental, with this difference, bringing -on linget- 
ing illness instead of sudden death, as the most solid kind of animal food ; 
and ladies and gentlemen, afraid of becoming stout, have seriously injured 
their health by taking a cop ot gruel or a piece of dry bread immecroiely 
before dinner, in order to damp the appetite. The happy medium between 
injulrious abstinence and injurious excess is, unfortunately, too seldom pre- 
^ served; but there cannot be a doubt that light and nourishing food may be 
eaten, if the quantity be too Jarge, with greater impunity than when its 
solidity renders it less easily digestible. 

In England, cookery, in small respectable families, where it is necessary 
tb study economy, h^ to contend ^'iih a prejudice concerning the vulgarity 
of certain viands-^many portions of an animal which, in France, are in 
great esteem, being rejected, in this country, upon very insufficient grounds. 
Vulgarity, in eating, can only be connected with grossness; and sheep^s 
heads, shoulders of mutton ahd even fat pork may be so refined in the 
culinary process as to retain nothing offensive either to the eye or the 
• palate, while the vulgarit}^ must consist inthe manner in which the viands 
are served and demolished, and not in the viands themselves. It is the 
province of the cook to render unsightly objects pleasing; and thus mariy 
things may be brought to table, in disguise, which would not be admissible 
in their original forms. 

hrattentiott to the table is nattirally ptodufetire of much inho«pitality: 
visitors coming from a distance are often permitted to leave the bouses of 
their friends Without fte expeeted invitation 4o partake of the family meH, 
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o& account of the shame which the mistress of the house entertams of her 
dinner, which is, perhaps, very inconsistent with the style and furniture of 
the establishment It is this neglect, also, which renders the set dinners, 
given, upon occasions of importance, such melancholy affairs — not the 
least ridiculous part of them being the contrast which they afford to the 
usual mode of living of the entertainer. At these festivals* which, in coiv 
sequence of their expense, must necessarily be. few and far between, one 
of three expedients mast be resorted to: the family cook, totally out of 
practice, must undertake to experimentalize; or an assistant is hired, who, 
from incompetency, or want of the means and appliances of a first-rate 
kitchen, mars the whole concern; or the dinner is contracted for at a 
neighbouring pastrycook's, that is, in London or any large city. These 
dinners usually prove failures, in consequence of an injudicious display, 
and the disarrangement of all the customary habits of the establishment. 
Mr. Walker has justly observed, that ** it is one of the evils of the present 
day, that everybody strives after the same dull style; so that, where com- 
-fort is to be e;Kpected, it is least to be found. State, without the machinery 
of state, is, of all states, the worst." 

Without any of those absurd attempts, so constantly witnessed, to imi* 
tate, with limited means, the costly and magnificent banquets of the great, 
flLdegree of elegance is attainable under all circumstances ; and an eg^ 
and a potato may be made to furnish dishes which everybody will eat with 
relish. Where the elegance of the, table is studied, however economical 
the arrangements may be, it is always easy to add to the customary fare 
for the entertainment of guests. A good housekeeper will never offer the 
first essay of her cook to her company. The dish will be tried by the family 
party, and not placed before guests until practice has rendered it perfect. 
jBy this means, the chances of failure are, in a great measure, avoided; 
and, by not undertaking more than can be accomplished, success may be 
contemplated wiih some degree of confidence. 

There are ihree arts very essential in cookery, which are not practised 
by any hired domestic who does not profess to be mistress of the whole 
arcana of the science: these are larding, boning and braising^ They are 
not difficult of acquirement, and can be easily taught, so that there is little 
or no excuse for their neglect in the kitchens of private families. Boning, 
besides its other advantages, is particularly recommended on account of 
its economy: the bones of turkeys, fowls, hares, &c., assisting to make 
gravy, while they are nearly useless when left in the bodies of the ani- 
mals: a boned fowl, also, rendered solid by stuffing, will go much further 
than when dressed in the common way. Hares should always be boned 
for the sake of the improvement in their appearance, and being so much 
more easily carved. Larding is also of great importance: it should be 
neatly done to be ornamental; but the same effect, with respect to flavour, 
may be prpduced by raising the skin and laying a slice of fat bacon be- 
neath it. Braising should, in a great many instances, supersede roasting, 
and it is well adapted to the improved kitchen apparatus, which now aff^brds 
all the advantages of hot hearths without any additional expense. There 
is, indeed, less excuse than ever for the present jneglect manifested towards 
the more elegant and elaborate details of cookery, since the scientific inven- 
tions of the day have taken away nearly all the drudgery from the superin- 
tendent. 

Independently of cookery»books, there are so many excellent works he- 
fore the public, written expressly for the guidance of young housekeepers 
in the management of their servants, that advice upon the subject of the 
internal economy of a family would be superfluous. There are a few 
. things, however, which cannot be too strongly urged: one is, never to 



retam a cook who is not .fond of her oeciipation« Unles» ^le ^ke plea- 
sare in bcir art, she cannot be depended upon for accuracy in the prepara- 
tion of dishes with which she is well acquainted, and wiU not easily be 
induced to acquire any thing new. A servant, aIso» must possess a natural 
T«gard for cleanliness, or all the pains in the world will never render her 
cleanly; and where dirty habits are manifested, dismissal should follow, 
lor, in alinost every instance, they will be found incurable. Cleanliness, 
in cookery, is of the first consequence, and without the strictest attention 
to every article employed, it cannot be preserved. Culinary utensils should 
be ample in number, and of the best quality. Sieves, of various sizes and 
descriptions, are very essential, and these must be washed and dried imme- 
diately after using. A large and a small marble niortar are requisite; and 
a box, radiating in compartments similar to a spice-box, filled with difier« 
eiit kinds of dried sweet herbs, will be found very useful. Lemon-peel 
should be dried and grated for use in seasons.of plenty ; the tops of tongues 
saved, and hung up the kitchen-chimney, for gratiug into omelettes, dcc^ 
and care taken that nothing be wasted that can be turned to good account. 
It is very important that thi^ person who eaters for a family should know 
how to choose meat, fish and. vegetables; but it is questionable whether 
any given rules will enable them to do this without the habit of observa- 
tion, which will soon supersede the necessity of rules. 

Those who cannot afford to give the high prices demanded for the best 
joints are earnestly recommended to purchase what are termed the infe- 
rior joints of the best animal: thus, a shoulder of good mutton or veal is 
far preferable to the leg or fillet of an ill-conditioned sheep or calf. Infe- 
rior meat will never do credit to the cook, but inferior joints may be im- 
proved by cookery, and rendered equal to the best. It is the same with 
fish, a good fresh brill being infinitely preferable to stale turbot ; while one 
fresh ^g.wiU go as far as three which have lost their richness by long 
keeping. 

. The.ai^t of seasoning properly is a difficult one, and can only be ac-, 
quired by experience. All the physicians who have written upon cook> 
ery, have insisted upon weights and measures being applied to salt, 
pepper, &c. Dr. Kitchener is not the first member of the faculty who 
has objected to vague directions conveyed in expressions like the foUow- 
ingr^a pennyworth of this, a pinch of that, a dust of the other; or who 
thought that a book of cookery should, as^ nearly as possible, resemble a 
college dispensatory, where the precise quantities are correctly stated. 
Tide, however, justly observes that cookery cannot be submitted to the 
peremptory rules of pharmacy, in which every ingredient must be weighed. 
The cook tastes his preparations instead of employing the scales; and, 
where the quantities are indefinite, it is impossible to adjust the exact pro- 
portions of spice or other condiments which it will be necessary to add in 
order to give ihe proper flavour. In spices, particularly, the cook must 
be guided by the taste of the parties by whom she is employed, many per- 
sons being unable to eat of dishes which are highly peppered, while there 
are sometimes objections to the flavour of mace, nutmeg, cardamoms, ^c. 
Modi judgment is required in the use of salt: as a general rule, it may be 
said that no mixture should be made without a small portion : thus, in the 
flour for pastry, a certain quantity, not exceeding a saltspoonfnl, will be 
necessary, -and all sweet thing/s require a little; but the cook must be care- 
^1 not to exceed the just limit^-a pinch, to use the expression scouted by' 
the faculty, being sufficient upon some occasions., Nothing can be so bad 
as oversalting soup or any ragout which tastes too stro.ngly of it; for salt 
is easily added by the partakers of the dish, although soo&e minute portion 
mast be. pot ia at first to prevent the rawness which would otherwise prevail. 
Highly-salted viands will create thirst, while a large quantity of salt, if not 



pteVionMy Submitted to tb6 otflfnftty process, may he eaten noc <Mil)r iritfH 
out IncotiVetiletiee, but with advantage (o the beaitb. Sugar sboold ai»9 
be applied with great discretion, since, even ia sweet tbii^« it may be 
added at the table. In soops and gravies a smlill qnaniitjr of su^r is 
generally an improvement: bnt here again tbe jttdgn^nt m««t be ex»t* 
eised, since it shoald not make its presence known by excess. Pepper 
and most spices reqaire to be submitted to the aotion of finr^ im order to 
bring out their true flavour, and, therefore, should b« aocarately given *t 
once. AH broiled or fried meat must be previously peppered^ but ahonM 
never be sprinkled with sah, which renders it bard, neither shoald salt IM 
^ut into the water in which vegetables are boiled, since it deprives tbeai 
of their true flavour: in fact, a cook cannot err in using too small a quaii« 
tity of salt, though it should always form one of the articles in sweet or 
savoury dishes. Meat pies, to be really good, require to be very h^blv' 
seasoned with pepper, and all broiled meats are the better for being well 
peppered; but as individual taste varies so much, no positive rules can be 
insisted upon. 

Any thing that is to be warmed and sent to table a second time, skould 
be put into a basin or jar, placed in hot water which is not permicced ta 
come to the boiling point. If allowed to boil, the meat will harden, or ih^ 
sauce will be reduced and become thick: by avoiding these chances,r tbe 
flavour will be preserved, and the viands may be warmed up more than 
once without injury. The steam-apparatus now employed in most kiteh- 
ens is admirably adapted to this purpose, since the heat can be regulated 
by the req u ired tem peratu re. 

The heads, brains, &c., of animals — every thing, in fact, which, in the 
cleansing process, requires soaking^^should be soaked in warm, net hot 
water, as the hot water will fix the blood and injure both the appearanee 
and the flavour of the viand. All cooks must be particular in keeping 
their saucepans well skimmed: nothing will more completely spoil a disb 
of any kind than the neglect of this essential point. In order to take off 
the fat from a braise, or any other gravy, plunge tbe basin containing it iii> 
eold water: the fat will immediately coagulate, and may be removed. 

Coarse nets suj^pended in the store-room are very useful in preserving: 
the finer kinds of fruit, lemons, &c., which are spoiled if allowed to touchy 
Apples may be preserved in excellent condition^ for a long period, by beings 
packed in large barrels with dry sand. Peach-leaves will answer the par> 
pose of bay-leaves, giving the same flavour. 



Iv e^pTianation of the manner iti which tbe present work has beeit 
brought belbre the ptfblic, it may be said that, excellent and admirable a» 
Mrs. Rundell's treatise is universally acknowledged to be, the advanced^ 
state of culinary science has rendered her bo«4t msufficient for the guid- 
ance of the modern cook. It has, therefore, been deemed advisable^ ia 
a new edition, to retain such receipts only as will always be eeneraily^ 
use^l ; and to replace those that have become obsolete, with the newer 
methods which obtain at the present day. The editor feels grear pteassre 
in associating her navne with one that has been so k)ng and so ifi&Hf 
honoured; biK, unwilling to lose the credit whiob may be dine to her^ww 
labours, she has distinguished the various new receipts now otfered to the 
public by her initia}s>^those marked E. R. being entirely of her oontiibu- 
tion. The same prindpte whicb actuated Mrs. Rundett has' been rigidly^ 
adhered to in the bew edition-; and, upon comparison^ it will be seen that 
economy has been even' more studiously considered, witheut; a% ft» ^«ie 
time, losing sight of the elegance so necessary to reeommr -u the colinarJiJ 
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art It only rettaitis ten impress upon the mind of the reader the necessity 
of some endeavour to acquire practical experience in the various branches 
of the culinary department, and to persuade ignorant persons not to be dis- 
couraged by the failure of their earliest attempts. There is no royal road 
to eminenee tn cookery; and though a guide-book will do much, it cannot 
perform ail diat is requisite, since, however accurately any receipt may be 
given, some trifling circumstance, which it is impossible for the author to 
foresee, may mar its effect. A little practice will render every thing easy; 
but beginners must be content to make new trials, should the tot be un« 
snceessfnt 
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DOMESTIC COOKERY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Sbup.— JB. R.— The method of making ^ood and economical sotip is ex- 
ceedingly essentia!; and as the stock may frequently be produced wilhoat 
the purchase of meat employed soWy for the purpose, and not fit to be 
sent to table afterwards, housekeepers will do well to attend very closely 
to this branch of the culinary art. 

• The water, in which beef or pork has been boiled, is generally too salt to 
mnke good sonp, and a third, nr at most half, should be taken for the pup» 
pose : that in which a leg of mutton has been boiled, will only require some 
small additions to be formed into excellent sonp; the same may be said of 
a neck of mutton; and the liquor from acalfVhead merely needs flavour- 
ing, since, if the bones be added when the meat is safficientfy don<, they 
will produce a stiff jelly, and make quite sufficient soup for a small family, 
eyen when only half a head has been boiled. 

The English taste is in favour of strong, rich, and highly-flavoured 
soups, but these may be judiciously varied by others of a plainer descrip- 
tion — broths, rather than soups, containing only the pure juices of the meat, 
seasoned merely with vegetables; and if thickened at ali» using bread, or 
rice, or vermicelli. 

Soups of this description, for which several receipts will be given, if 
taken occasionally, will be fhnnd an excellent preventive against the ills 
contracted by what is called high living, and will prevent the appetite from 
becoming vitiated, and craving for constant excitement. 

A common camp kettle will be found an excellent ntensil for making 
sonp, as the lid is heavy and will keep in the steam. An earthen pipkin, 
if of a long and narrow make, widening a little in the centie, is also a 
good, pei-haps one of the best vessels for soups; and soup may be made 
in a*jar covered with paste, or folds of brown paper, and sent to the oven. 
It is always desirable to prepare soup the day before it is wanted, as the 
fat is very easily taken off when cold. 

The Ijquor, in which meat has been merely boiled, may be converted into 
good soup by frying vegetables in butter and adding them. Soup is thicV- 
ened, and the grease, should there be any, neutralized (that is, absorbed) 
by mixing from a teaspoonful to a teacupful of flour, according to the 
quantity, with a little water, very smoothly, forming it at first into a paste, 
and then adding the soup by degrees, in a basin, until itbecomes thin : the 
portion thus prepared must then be mixed with the whole, and boiled up, 
or otherwise there will be a raw taste from the flour. This operation re- 

Suires skill and judgment, for the presence of the flour should never be 
etected: clear gravy soup must on no account have any flour put into it, 
as it would spoil the transparency. When soup is not rich enough, and is 
not to be served up with vegetables, mix a piece of butter with flour into 
a paste, using only as much flour as will prevent the butter from oiling, 
avd taking care to incorporate it very completely; then put the butter into 
2 
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a small^fsaiicepan, adding gradnaTTr ^meof the sonp,and then poor h into 
the soup-kettle and bull it altogether. Soap which has been made with 
vegetables will Qot keep so long as that which is composed solely of meat* 

iSoup must not on any account be poLby in metal of any kind, but pour- 
ed into a freshly scalded earthen pa^, and, if kept longer than a day, 
changed into a cle^jfi ve^el ^caJd^ fpx .thtf? parpp.se. ff coloortng should 
be necessary, the.coaunon browning jnay he used; fried onions will also 
materially assist in giving a fine brown colour to soop. The crust of a 
loaf of bread stewed in the soap thickens and renders it more wholesome^ 
and when taken out will be found light, palatable, and noarishiag to an 
invalid. When wine is put into soup it should not be added ontif nearly 
the last thing: thus a glass of wine will ^go as far in flarouriug a soup as 
a pint stewed down from the cptpn^^ncpif^jiL ^ 

Ketchups, sauces, such as soy, anchovy, Ac., should only be put into 
jreak soups wh^oh r/e^uiretptovf ^some fiivo^r imported to thent; th^ra 
ifi, however, an agreeable aci^ as jBvell a? a 4elicaeyin Harvey's isauca^ 
jvhioh renders it an ejLceptiop, £nglish coojcs Steldojp givlng.to th^ir jishe^ 
|he advaqtAge Qf.fi/^ligbljgtcidijLidLcioasly combined wit^ other things. $quj)9 
also, like that made from calf Vhead, co)iv-h^I> Ae^ vW^ich arje nch» bm 
4^vparle$s, will bear ihe. addition of sauces, ,wl^en, other jreushing ^Mcles 
are not .at handi but, generally speakii^g, cqmjfnon ^^g|ish cc^s ane tqf^ 
much addicted to the indiscriminate use of Jk^tchup-s and s^uce;Si Tkp 
lsa$tors are the proper places fur thei^e things, fiince they may be ^ed b^ 
4be parties fond of high davoprs; a small quantity pcca&tunally, ^ofcev^r, 
|vill be found adv.fiptag<;ous, .^ut they should by oo pxei^As <preppnderate. * 

Meat for soup, should n/e.v.er be drowned ai fraii ip.w'^t/er^bpt^ut into tl^ 
kettle with a very small quantity ai|d^ piece of butter, fn^cely tpkerp tiw 
meat from burqiqg until the juices a*re extract^ ; by thl^ means ^sii^Ie 
pound will afford b«;uer and richiex^bup tb^ii treble tl^e .quantity s^turateii 
,vitb cold water. Boailli beef is Tendered very rich ^nd palatable, thQng|» 
a considerable qpanu^y of soup m^y be ma4e fcom it, hy being stewed ^ 
first in a little bulier and its own juices. ' Soap maybe cleared by puttinjg 
the whites of one or two eggs ip it whil.e being farmed up, and as it begins 
to melt; then boil the .who^e gently together, apd j-an.the liquor through ^ 
jelly-bag. 

General Direetunvf refpccting Sjoufu and ^rat;M>.— When there is v^y feaf 
of gravy-meat being spoiled before it is wanted, season iye)l» and fry H 
Rightly, which will preserve it t^o days logger;. but tbe|;ravy is \^»t wa^ 
the juices are fresh. 

When soups or gtiavies are to be put by, let ihem hfi chapgefl ey,ery da^ 
into fresh scalded pans. Whatever has veg/ptablieis Viied in it is apt \o 
|«m soar sooner thau thejujces of meat. Never keep any gr^vy, Ac, ii^ 
metal. 

Wh^ fat remains on any soup,*a teacupful of ^our ^ nd wjoXfir mifed 
4uite smooth, and boiled in it, will take it oof. 

If richness or greater consistency be ^wanted, 9, good lump of butler 
mixed with dour, and boiled in the soap,)vill give eitbjer of these qualitie^. 

Long boiling is necessary to give the full davour of the ingredients, 
therefore time should be allowed iur soups a9d gravies ; and they ace besft 
if made the day before they are wanted. 

3oups and gravies are far better when tbe meat i^ put at the bottom ojT 
the pan, and stewed, and the herbs, roots, 4cc., with butter, than when wai.er 
is put to the meat at first; and the gravy (hat is drawn from the meat should 
he almost dried up before the water is put to iu bo not use the sediment^ 
of gravies, &c., that have stood to be cold. When onions are strong, bo$ 
^ tnroip with thep» if for saucer this yiiW m^kp theia mild. 



tfral*^ V p^niWs tH^ eif apatite. 

mtikfir SoApi^-^B. /Tl^Oxidh^^ki shirt oi* lepj'of be«f, ihakd tfn excelteht 
Moei^ fbrsftdj^; Bt'e^alrthfe b6n«. abcTcdt the riitfat itt pieces; add to it d 

Si«c4f 6f Peitti (^adotf, ot'lit^hl, or tni; bbtfe's off eitHei^; the p^mportion of tW 
>i*ni^slimli(l tf^ a']^dm^d'i(hd af half t^ setre^ii pounds of th« beiif. Pliu:«^ 
Ihl* ttk€ix"\\i t1i«rb6ttbtii'of a «t^wjJafi, with a jiitdfc ofbolt^lr; draw* odt tTrt^ 
<«vy v'ef)' g^htiy, ^tf ifllbw ft'ri^arlf t6 dry iri again; then add the w^ter, 
Sodt^ titoiUh'^ U^dlf \U fl(' b\in<«h of ^^k^i htfrbs, and' aii oriion or iir6 
Witti a <fMv^^Liittk itf tfi^; pfacje th^ j^stn b^ the fire^to sliitrtier for about 
Ibar boars; the time, however, nnst depend upon the quantity; twelve 
flbtt'ndijt (3it nfiekt'^ii) tdce^ a!t l^^st teft houi-s. The stbclt fdir wHit^ soups 
Shbutd'bd rfTatfe-ofsfehtp^; of of Ihi'ucKI*^ of ye^f, oK-hetel, orcklf s-bead, WitH' 
<tiy stadfll qo'ahtity'af dark iHts^y atid hatb-b6n(*^; ait old fdt<rl iKrili also b€^ 
fedbttar y^ryd^sfrdbM'additioi); abdirr iriakitf|^^o<«b'orat)y kitid, the I«^; 
i»^tAkdf'fbt^l^,tbr1ri^ys;abd'a1l ^rt^dTtrifb'mih^, ntkaybe us«d witK^reat 
At^tthtag^t A ^^i^Vh^ad' ix^fU'rtiake ekcelleiift si6ck; haver it beautifully 
^t^^wed, pttt^ibto « st^Vj^ri '^^ih a'htde'w^t^r; abd^^^ it 1^ heated throligfb, 
flli'up'tM«'pot'; irtieti iti^^flfcientiy t%rfdet, tak* itiip, rferbdvethe nieatfroni* 
thtf bofleid stbd" muhf tHrbot^s' ihto the brbth; addih|t onion, sweet herbaf; 
Ad; tf^' befbt^ dlrn^t^. dtex*' these bbne^ for several hotirs longer, at(d 
#hetf drfeli^iibf'fffebia, it'^ill be found a- fHly, atld ^W fortfl the basis of 
^Iftf kffi^d of sdUpr ot* fttttcT. ^ Wheft ik' lar^ quiHKtity of any butcher^tf 
tfeatf is bTbtrdit iif f^t the use df tbefkiilil^, the joints will t^mtt trim* 
iHia^i t^^ all th^^ktibg!;', addiit^ a^sliee or'two of bdtcon, beef, or niuttoii' 
flbiiest ottiotfs; Hem, ttm^Hite^ of c^frot; pe|l)ier, salt, dec.; pat a piec^ 
of butter al the bottom of the pan, co^t" it eloseiy, ittid f^ut it over it slot^ 
§t€t6f^ (^W ffiiiiaie^, ^i^Wihg' the sftdc^afil occitsihnally. Then pour in 
MIHfifg Water, <^btreftn'$ftHe*itiekt tb the depth of sbdiie inebes, and let it'st^ 
dtttir it isf rSCtf; cbenpuc'it S^ide. Wheiti cbld'taike dtf the fat Tfce^weigh? 
ik^-p!*tJMJ; tfhtdi BtrtCherS irftbecbdtftiy seivd in wltli the*stit)erioi^ jointrf 
<jf nrebt; ab^^rer itdbiiftbty for stbelr. Piit into a' stewpati a' piee^ of beet; 
^jfiif^ cf'jfM, or, vtfhkt wiltbe^itiort eedftowieal, an old fo^l,some slicear 
tfUiMdt baeotftf, ^^a!f the thmmfiig^'or meat that eaii be obtained; add 
6> tlire^e materials, ttrttetV ^tltfir ihlngsr ate abundant, an* old partridge, 
gfddseVdf dther garffe, ^mcti may not be sufficiently young and tender fof 
Oi^-^Ur I*tft a Irftte ^artt (ntJt boHing) ^ater tb it, just enough to covef 
half the meat, and stew very ijently over a slow fire or steam apparatusri 
When" the top piece is dfone' through; cover" tHe elieai with boiling^ water, or 
tirmfi; siliould it tferequired to g^a^^e; and' ^fcson with a* bundle of sweet 
hetb^ (irtirslc^, arld'Chtves, a cloved a smatt bit of bay-leaf, a liftle silt, and 
§&tMf^ trhttrtrtftgs of mtrsTir<foibs; if they are to be had. Stew ail tog^her 
tftftil tMc- jufccs-it^* dhi\^ ftorrt the^meat; slcim off the flit, and strain th^ 
liq^Ubr tWrbugHat tsuatttt^, 1*his stock may be reduced to a glaze by boiling 
itd<T<Wi tb' the' pfo)>er consistence, ot it ma>' be converted into flneuiiite 
^fafuceby' adding jisUffifcient quantity of flbtir attd'crtam thdrotrghly incor^ 
l«Arated— for \frftite sauce there itiust be no pepper in the stock—arid a very 
^lilttll q^aritity of rfouYib proportion tb the Cream; This^need not be au 
e^petrsiveprepar^tltw, itdsir^ be taken to ibake it at a time when the ma« 
teHAis are ^ baud. 

Aywth^ tbatf ofpiwuniag ^o^.-^B, A— Take utiy quantity of beef, muti 
kHt, dtnd veAl,or fo<^T, cttt the Uieat into srtttaUpieces, and put it into a deei> 
MUeepm <intli a^cld'se'cover; the-beef at the bbtiotu; ibe mutton upon it, a 
piece of lean bacon, a bundle of sweet herbs, some whole pepper, black aud 
#WTe», and a' largroHIdh filicedj ^ih the white'tKeat at the top. Cover the 
^ii'dcepa-tf ctbgely,a'nd ptft'it' over tlie firef^ra'few uiitiute^, shaking the 
t^ic TISeti'^iiotttiiJAyiittttJh'bbtlhrgve'^terariiltrraiber'rtOT^ 
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the meat. Stew gently for eight honrs.; then, put in two anchor ies.cbopyed, 

and seasoned with salt to the taste. Strain off the liquor and preserve it 
£br use. If properly made, this gravy will become a rich jelly, a piece of 
which may be cut off when sauce is wanted. English "private families do. 
Qot make sufficient use of sheep's-heads, sbeepVtroiters, and cow-heef; 
all these afford very strong jelly, and the proper flavoar may be given by 
the judicious addition of beef, game, bam, &c. Some economical persons 
purchase bones of the butcher, and, by stewing them many hours, procure 
^n Excellent stock ; and families to whom expense is an object will do wett 
to make the experiment IScrag of veal will answer all the purpose of the 
Vnuckle. 

. Clear Gravy Soup, — E» R. — Take a leg of beef, cut it in several pieces, 
and break the bones ; lay it in a kettle with a proportionate quantity of haro» 
three pounds of the latter to fourteen ot the former; 4raw it at first with a 
Kmall quantity of water; then add onions, a bundle of sweet herbs, a carrot 
or two, and some lumps of sdgar, and a sufficient quantity of whole pepper- 
Fill up the kettle with boiling water, skim it well, and stew the whole gently 
for ten hours. When taken off the fire, ladle out the soup iliat it may not be^ 
4isturbed in any wayi and only take as much as can be procured in thia 
manner, putting away the remainder with the meat in a separate pan. 
When cold, tak^ off all the fat very carefully, and warm it, when wanted,^ 
with carrots cut very thin, in pieces about an inch long, or asparagus cut 
like peas, or vermicelli. This soup should not require any artificial brown-, 
ing, but, if wanted of a deep colour, a small quantity will suffi.ce. If, by 
any mischance, the soup should be at all muddy, which it will be if care 
be not taken to keep it from the sediment, it must be thickened and con- 
verted into other descriptions of soup. 

The finer portions of the beef, of which the soup is made, should be taken 
out and cut into small pieces, served in some part of the liquor, thick- 
ened and sent up with piquant sauce on vegetables. Add wat^r to the 
remainder of the m'eat,^ which will stew some time longer, and make very 
good soup with the addition of the before-mentioned mucilaginous pieces, 
sent up in it ; ox-tail, giblet, or fried vegetables. The ox-tail and the giblets, 
however, will afford the greatest part of the stock of a soup in themselves; 
and, therefore, if employed, it should be to increase the quantity. This ia 
a winter's soup; and, when made according to the foregoing receipt, is fit 
only for the consumption of a large family, or those who see much coio- 
pany. 

. Hare Sfiupf^E, i?.— Where- hares are in plenty, or there is a very old 
one, which cannot conveniently be sent to table any othar way, it is a good 
plan to make soup of it. Cut the hare into pieces and lay them at the 
bottom of a large jar, with a slice or two of lean ham, or gammon, and any 
Other bones or trimmings at hand, or, if a large quantity of soup be wanted, 
a piece of any other meat; an onion, a stick of celery, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, with about from three to six quarts of boiling water. Put the jar 
into an oven, and let it remain until the hare is stewed to rags. Strain off 
the liquor, remove the fat, and let it boil up once, with a spoonful of Har- 
vey's sauce, and a little cayenne pepper; send it to table with forcemeat 
balls in the tureen, made with the chopped liver, and fried. Some persons 
take the meat from the bones and pound it in a mortar, mixing it with th^ 
soup until it is quite thick. Should it be deemed desirable to preserve the 
game-flavour entire, no other admixture should be made; but if a larger 
quantity be wanted, and the quality changed, the following method may 
be adopted : — 

Another Hare Soup, — E, JR. — Cut a large hare into pieces, and put it, 
together with a scrag or knuckle of veal, or a cow-heel, into a kettle, with 
^ve or six quarts of water, herbs, onion, &c^ and a little mace; stew over 
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IT «!btr firt'fbr ttrbr hbtnn; or wrtil ttte'grtvf ir gtnod; ilfen tulwr otiriHifc 
bai^'ali'd legrs,<icrtth«» BJtai oif retufrting the tioMJ^, and stewing the whrolA 
mrttl ttie meat is ireaily dissdlvcrf. Thien strain off the gt^vy, aad pin a 
glkss of vt^itie to every quart of the soup, and si»nd if to labte with the meat 
^ut imcr smnU piectsf, and warmied'witiv tWe wine, which will take about 
teti' rtimites ora (jpaftef of an* hour. Any kind of game may be msd^ 
fnro soup' in' the* satm^ way. 

Parmdger Sonff,^B. «;*—TkWr two' lar^e old p^rtrid^e^ slriit them atid 
ecrt'thera into pfeceit; fty them in hatter, whh three or ft)or*iice$ of lean 
-ham* or bacon, a'siick crfdMery; and'threelargeonions; till th&y arebrowa; 
C&ltin'g carre not' to btirti thera ; then put them iato*three qtiarts of' boiling 
water,^ with' k thr peppercorns, and' a* Htthf siift. Stew the wh0f^ vet^ 
gcfntlyfbr two htmrs, thai sti^l at the smip; and serve it up with stewed 
ttelwy and^ fried bread. 

Soup Crtsty.'^E, R, — ^Grate four carrots, slice four onions, and cut ttMl 
or three kttteces iff piece sr, adding a little cHer^'il; put them all imoxrste^ir- 
J>Uli, withy piece^of bmter, laying a- pint of lentils vn the top, and moisten*- 
itig^tlie- wliole with a pint of good broth. Let it simtner for httH' an hour; 
thea fill it up with stock, allowing it to boil gently an hour longer; then 
pTirinf the* crumbs of twt> F^reticK roils; when \reH soaked, rub the w*fol« 
throitgh r tammy. Htive a Ihtle rice reatiy boiled in the stue^, atid serv^ 
&t up ill the tureen. 

Whi4e Soirp^^B. Rl^Tbrsix quarts of water added at the* proper time, 
take a Ikrge knuckle of veal, or a scrag* of' veal, andaw old fowl, a pbund 
of h«ra or gammon of baconi or haYn-hunes, a few peppercorns, celery cut 
hi slices, two or three onion*, and' a bundle of sweet herbs, sugar, salt, &cr.; 
stew them alt together, according to the preceding direciioirs, for several 
iJDurs, then strain the* stmp; having taken off the fat: on the fcHto wing day 
«dd to-the Uquora^ quarter of a pound'of almxmd** Wanched and pounded; 
hoil it very gently, and then pass the'soup through a sieve, thickening it 
affterwards with a pint of cream and one e^g. This soup mtiy be made 
of the liquor in which a calf's-head has been boiled, after it h^as beert 
stewei^ down with the bone^ taken out of the head; strain the liquor offj 
knd when' p^ced again upon the fire; ad(f to it a fevr ounces of vermicdii^ 
atrd^ just before it* is taken wp, ha!f a pim of cream. 

Amnhtr WhifeSoap.^-B, Ifc— Take-two quarts of the stock; and boil the 
ertEnGtb of aToli in af^ll^ of milk, beat theyolks of six hard boiled eggs with 
three ounces of almonds very well in a mortar, with a little cayenne pep- 
per, and add the whote to the smip; it maybe poured over slices of French 
roll sent- up' in- the tureen. White soup- may be varied with rice; wasH 
twty orthreeouhces otihe-best kind, Wanch it in boiling water, and drain 
lit add the rice to the soup, and let- if stew until it swells'. If the stoct ha» 
been made with fbw?; takeout the white portion when well stewed, pound 
the* meat in' a^ mortar and add it to the soup-. Itis' the fasliion now to send^ 
op grated Parmwan cheese with wHite soup-. 

Soap a- La JuHnmei^-E, Ri — Cut variouii. Wnds of vegetables in pieces, 
celery, carrots, turnips; leeks^ and onions^ and htiving put twt) ounces of 
fiutter itt the bottom of a stewpan, pot the vegetables oit the top of the* 
(utter, together with any others that may be in season ; stew or fry them' 
over a slow fire', keeping* them- stirred, and adding a little of the- stock* 
dccaesionally; sc»«lfsra«U piecesof'crust of bread ahwitihe-siEeofshiHings 
^Mrhaif'erowns, i^ tile remainder of the* bfotH* or stock, and' when the vegc- 
Ittbtes are nearly stewed, add them, and' warm* the whole up together. 

Mock^urthSuupi-^B. /2j---'l\ckea calf's-head; with' the skin on, and aboQt^ 
t^o pounds of very delicate pickled pork, ihe part, without bones, that i* 
«hieflv fet. The head rntr?!- he very well cleaned and soaKed; w«eh theT 
a«k'fi^(iarth9r^porl»' aEnd^«>ak<it ItlwwnH^iii' litir«wunrwttt«p; pitt> b»tik iaio. 
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ja. soup-kettle, with -two onions, a bundle of sweet herbs,, two fiiicks of 
[celery, pepper, and pounded mace; fill the kettle with water, and boil very 
gently till the meat is tender; take oat the head and the pork, separate the 
meat from the bones, and return the latter into the soup. I^t it stew for 
some hours longer; when cold take off the fat, strain the soup, and thicken 
it; add half or three-quarters of a pint of white wine, the juice of a lemon, 
or two glasses of Harvey's sauce ; cut the meat of half the head into pieces, 
and that of the pork, also, and warm it up in the soup, together with egg^ 
balls, and forcemeat ditto. The pork will be found a most acceptable 
addition, improving the flavour of the soop, and afibrding a substitute for 
Ihe fat of the turtle. The remaining portion, with the other half of the 
.calFs-head, should be rolled according to the direction given in a future 
page. Half a calf Vhead is quite sufiicipnt to make mock-turtle soup for 
a party; but as it cannot always be had with the skin on, the receipt is 
given for the whole. 

N.B, Though calves'-heads with the skin on bear a higher price than 
those without it, they go farther; there is no economy in purchasing the 
inferior article ; the tongue should be cored for use, and a very nice disll 
may be made of the brains. 

Mock-turtk* — Bespeak a calf 's-head with the skin on, cot it in half, and 
clean it well; then half boil it; take all the meat off in square bits, break 
4he bones of th^ head, and boil them in some veal and beef broth to add tQ 
the richness. Fry some shalot in batter, and dredge in flour enough to 
• thicken the gravy ; stir this into the browning, and give it one or two boils; 
skim it carefully, and then put in the head; put in also a pint of Madeira 
wine, and simmer till the meat is quite tender. About ten orinutes before 
you serve, put in some basil, tarragon, chives, parsley, cayenne pepper, and 
salt to your taste; also two spoonsful of -mushroon-ketchup, and one of 
soy. Squeeze the juice of a lemon into the tureen, and poar the soup upon 
it. Forcemeat balls and small eggs. 

. A Clieaper way to prepare Mock-turf k^ — Prepare half a calf 's-head, with" 
out the skin, as above; when the meat is cut off, break the bones and put 
them into a saucepan with some gravy made oi beef and veal bones, and 
seasoned with fried onions, herbs, mace, and pepper. Have ready two or 
ihree ox-palates, boiled so tender as to blanch, aijd cut into small pieee»; 
to which a cow-heel, likewise cut into pieces, is a great improvement. 
Brown some butter, flour, and onion, and pour the gravy to it; then add 
the meat as above, and stew. 

, Half a pint of sherry, an anchovy, two spoonsful of walnut-ketchup, the 
same of mushroom-ketchup, and some chopped herbs as before. Balls, dec* 

Green Peas Soup, — £» 22.— The liquor in which a leg of mutton or half 
^ calf Vhead has been boiled will make an excellent stock for this soup« 
Take a peck of peas, and, in shelling them, separate the old from the young; 
boil the former portion until tl^ey are quite tender in the soup, then ral> 
tnem through a sieve, return them to the stock, and let them stew gently 
together. Put in the young peas just time enough before the soup is 
served to allow them to be properly cooked. Artichoke bottoms or cucum* 
bers.may be added with advantage; pare a (^ouple of cucunibers, cut them 
. in pieces, take out the seeds, dry them in a cloth, flour and fry them of a light 
brown, and serve them' up with the soup immediately as it goes (o table. 
: Another way, — E* JL — Boil the old peas, after separating them from the 
young, beat them in a nnortar, then pass them through a sieve, and add 
them to the stock. Take six large cabbage-lettuces, n few handsful of 
spinach, and some }'oung onions, or chives ; boil them together, strain off 
t^e water, and press them very dry; then fry them with butter, together 
with cucumbers pared, floared, and dried ; add all these to the soup, with the 
y^mig peas, time,e|^i|g^ to. cook themj and the.cucjLunbers the last tjiiiiig.. 
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Peaa Soup, — E, R, — Steep tEe necessary quaatity. of .white peas in cold 
"Water for two hours, tind then put them into a pan with as much water as 
will co7er them. When thoroughly boiled pass them through a hair-sieve, 
and add them to any good bro,th that is at ha^d. This soup will be im- 
proved by a few spoonsful of rice boiled until it is tender, and the beaten 
■yolks of one or two eggs; the latter must only be heated in the soup, for 
if suffered to boil they would curdle. Grey peas-soup is made in the same 
way; the following is a cheaper method. Take a pint of whole peas, 
steep them in cold water for an hour, put them into a saucepan with a 
quart of water, and boil them until they can be pulped through a sieve, 
then add them to the broth, which must be already Reasoned, boiled together 
for a few minutes, and serve up with fried bread in the tureen, and pow- 
dered mint in a plate. 

Vegetable Soup, — E, /?.— Take cabbage-lettuce, celery, leeks, turnips, 
and carrots in winter, and any kind of summer vegetables, cucumbers 
sliced, asparagus tops, vegetable marrow, or pumpkin; cut them intd 
small pieces, and fry or stew them in butter; that is, put a few ounces of 
butter in the bottom of a stewpan, and when it wastes, add a little gravy- 
stew till the vegetables become quite tender, and then add them to broth 
already prepared ; boil all together, and serve them up. 

A Cheap and Wholesome ^p-^E, R, — ^Take one pound of lean beef, cut 
it into small pieces ;,add to it seven pints of water, one pint of whole, or split 
peas, one pound of potatoes sliced, three ounces of rice, two heads of celer^r, 
and three leeks ; season to the taste with salt and pepper, boil gently until 
it is reduced to four pints; if considered too simple, fried cabbage and 
onion will give it richness and strength, or it may be pulped through a 
cullender and sent up with fried bread. 

A Simple Soup, — E. /?.— Take three quarts of good broth, cut into a 
stewpan two carrots, three or four turnips, two heads of celery, a lettuce, 
a little parsley, and some small onions, and a little butler and gravy. Stew 
until the vegetables become quite tender, so as to permit them to be rubbed 
through a sieve; to this may be added a few spoonsful of ripe, or pearl- 
barley, boiled separately j add the whole together, and boil for a quarter 
of an hour. 

[ Barley Broth.-^E. R, — Take a breakfast-cupful of pearl-barley, boil it in 
a gallon of water gently for half an hour, then take three pounds of naeat 
—lamb, or mutton-chops, with the fat cut off, or lean beef—- put them into 
a separate stewpan, dress them with a small quantity of water, add to them 
any kind of vegetables, carrots, and turnips, with small onions, celery, and 
green peas, if in seascfn, salt, pepper, and, with the water and the barley, 
let the whole boil gently for two hours, or longer, and serve it up all to- 
gether. 

Hatch Poich.—E, R. — Take any quantity of lamb-chops, pare off the fat, 
lay them in, a stewpan in this manner; a layer of chops at the bottom, 
covered with every kind of vegetable cut in small pieces, onions, celery, 
lettuce, carrots, turnips, and green peas: then put on a layer of chops, and 
so on, with the vegetables, until the whole are added; fill up the pan with 
water, or rather cover the ingredients with water, and let it stew several 
hours very gently; it will be quite thick. 

' Veal Broth.'-E. A.— Draw a knuckle of veal, and add a gallon of water, 
with an onion, a head of celery, and a little parsley, pepper, and salt ; let 
the whole simmer very gently until the liquor is reduced to two quarts ; then 
lake out the meat, and either send up the mucilaginous parts with the soup, 
or serve it up with' parsley and butter. Add to the broth either two ounces 
of rice sep^r^tely boiled, or of vermicelli, put in only long enough to be 
f t«wed tender. A simple mutton broth may be made the same wsg^. 
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Carrol S&ttp,^E. Jt--Tiilte Wdre caW^ft seraigfed;6tetttt,t1len rMfTtliVm 
to the core, which must not be o^cd; four heads of celery cut srnalI,.lwo 
large oaions shred, a few lomatos, and some peppercorns, stew them in 
Haifa pound of butter very^lowly over a stove, and keep stirfing until the 
vegetables are soft; then plafce the crumb of a penny rt)!! in tffe stewpait, 
Und pour the slock or gravy over the whole; boil til! the bread has beconae 
very soft, and then pulp the whole through a sieve. Bbi! the soup slowly 
for a short time, skimming if necessary ; it should be as^thick as cream, and 
of a ffne red colour. Tomato soup may be made the same way, leaving 
out the'cafrots, and puttjng m a greater number of lomaios : when the latteir 
are not to be had, a small quantity of lemon juice should be added to carrot 
sbuj* to give the rftquislt* acid. A simpler method of making carrot soa^ 
is to boil the carrots till they are tender, and pulp Che m through a sieve, 
together with a small quantity of rice or Frehcb roll, also boiled tender,and 
then add them to the stock, or broth. * 

Gihiet Soup, — E, R. — Scald and clean a set^r more, of giblets. Duck 
giblets make very good soup, but being much smaller rharT those of a goose, 
a larger quantity will be necessary ; stew them by themselves in a pint of 
ifrater (or each set, till they are quite tender; or with a scrag of mutton, a 
couple of pounds of gravy beef, or any thing of which soap may be mad^; 
three onions, and a bunch of sweet herbs, and five pints of water. Stew 
until the gizzards are quite tender; then take out the giblets and strain the 
aoup, adding it, if other stock be ready, to the broth so prepared; then add 
a glass of wine, a glass of Harvey, or Reading sauce, and a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, tf the soup is required to be very rich, cream may be added; 
ffoffl* sliced onions fUed in butter, and a little mushroom powder. 

Leek Soup. — E* R. — Mix a spoonful or two of oatmeal, according, to the 
quantity of broth, in coJd water, very smooth, the Snme as if for gruel, add 
a little of the broth, (the liquor in which a leg of mutton has been boiled 
Will answer the purpose,) by degrees, until the whole is incorporated; thert 
titoil the liquor with any quantity of leeks, chopped small, season it, and 
simmer until the leeks are tender. 

Turkish Soup. — E. 1?.— Take »ome good gravy from a legof bieeC all sorti 
of vegetables, and a little spice; stew all together, and, when strained, and 
cleared from fat, set it on the fire, and when it boils add half a pound of rice 
to three quarts of soup, beat the yolks of two eggs with a quarter of a pint 
of cream, stir it into the soup, when the rice is tender, taking care not to 
let the soup boil, and stirring the same way till the soup is served. 

Peas Porridfi^e. — E. R. — Fry a couple of onions, and a stick of celery, and 
put them, with a bundleof sweet lierbs, a couple of anchovies, or half a red 
werring, into three quarts cff water, with a crusrof bread floured, pepper and 
salt; boil all together, very gently, until the flavour is extracted from th0 
herbs; then skim the liquor and strain it. Add a pound of raw^ potatoes 
grated; and a' pint of split peas; when the pens are sof^ beat them- througlt 
a* sieve, with the soup, and if the porridge should not be thick enough; add 
a; little flour and butter. Cut half a dozen leeks into pieces, and, after the 
peas have been beaten, boil them in the soup, and send them* to table- 

A Pepper-pot to he served in a tureen, — To three quarts of water put ve- 
getables according, to the season; in summer, peas, letitice, and spinach^ 
in winter, carrots, turnips, celery, and onions in both. Gut small, and stew 
with two pounds of neck of mutton, or a fowl and a pound-of pickled- porl^ 
in thnee quarts of water, till quite lender. 

On first boiling, skim. Hialf an hour before servitjgj add a lobster or 
crab, cleared from the bones. Season with sak and cayenne. A small 
quantity of rice should be put in with the m^ai. Some pe^iple 'ehoose verjr 
small saet dumplings boiled wiUiit. Shotiid any fai rises «knlrQieely^, aiwf 
put half a cup of water with a little flour. 
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. Pep|»er-pot may be made of various things, and is QDder9too4 lo be &4ue 
proportion of fish, flesh, fowl, vegetables and pulse. 
. Tomaio Simp, — E, R. — Cm up an onion and fry it in a table-spoonful of 
piled batter; when the onion is brown, take it out and replace it with a 
dozen tomatos, which must be stewed very gently nntil quite tender, pulp 
Oie tomatos through a sieve, and add them to the stock, which must be ready 
strained and thickened. 

Prussian Soup. — E. R, — Take two large leeks, four roots of celery, two 
^rrots, two or three turnips, onions, and potatoes, cut them all into small 
pieces, and fry them in a little beef or mutton dripping. Take half a pound 
ef beef, or other meat, cut into slices ; put all together into a large saucepan, 
i|nd keep it stewing for about an hour without any water; then pour two 
quarts of boiling water on the meat and vegetables, and slew for two hour^ 
Ipnger. 

White Turnip Soup^—E, R. — Take six very clean white turnips, pare and 
slice them, one large onion, two heads of celery, also sliced. Stew all 
together in butter until tender; add a little cream, and rub the whule through 
a sieve; add a sufficient quantity of weak veal or mutton broth, the former 
to be preferred, letting the soup be the thickness of cream ; season with a 
Utile white pepper. 

Ox'tail Soup. — E. R. — Two ox-tails, if properly stewed, will make soup 
without any addition of meat; they must be cleaned, cut into pieces, and 
l>oiled very gently, for several hours, in a sufficient quantity of water; two or 
t^iree onions, a piece of crust of bread, a bunch of sweet herbs, a clove or 
iwo, and some peppercorns. When tender, the liquor must be strained and 
the fat removed. If made without ham-bones, or other flavouring ingre- 
dients, it will require the addition of a little ketchup, Harvey's sauce, and 
a glass of wine, and should be thickened with butter or cream. Serve up 
ijirith the tails cut in pieces. A much more delicate and elegant soup may 
1^ made with calves'- tails. 

A luring Sot^. — E. R» — Stew some cabbage lettuces and spinach in 
broth, with the crumb of a French roll. When sufficiently tender, pulp 
{hem through a sieve, add them to two quarts of stock ; and before sent up 
ip table, add the tops of asparagus, boiled long enough in the soup to be- 
Qome tender. 

; The Berkshire Receipt for Winter Peas Soup,^E, jR.— Take two quarts of 
peas, boil them down to a pulp, and strain them; put half aj)ound of but- 
ter into a stewpan with celery and half an onion, two anchovies, pounded 
pepper, salt, mint and parsley, each a small handful ; of spinach and beet 
f small quantity; stew all these in the butter till tender. Then add the 
pulp until the soup is as thick as required; put in a dessert-spoonful of 
white sugar, and boil all up together. 

The Berkshire Receipt for Summer Peas Soup. — E. R. — Take fire or six 
encumbers pared and sliced, ihe white part of as many cos-lettuces, a sprig 
or two of mint, two or three onions, somo pepper and salt, a full pint of 
young peas, a little parsley, and half a pound of butter. Put them all toge- 
ther in a saucepan, to stew in their own liquor for an hour and a half, or 
until they are quite tender; then boil as many old peas, pulp them through 
a cullender, and mix in a quart of the liquor or more, according to the 
thickness which maybe desirable; when the herbs are stewed put them in, 
and serve up. This soup will be found excellent. 

, Soup Maigre. — E. R. — Take six ounces of butter, cut it into pieces, and 
put it into a stewpan. When melted, add three or four onions sliced, three 
or four heads of celery, two handsful of spinach, some cabbage, two or 
three turnips, parsley, and other herbs. Stew all gently for about half an 
hour; Chen add two quarts of water; simmer till the vegetables are quite 
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i^tidffr, and 9ifM vfii&e' ion^ ^itfi toasted brtyadioi^ tMdrtiittb rf A'ftAfeh 
roll, ctit in slices, at the bottom of the tureen. 

Peta Saup limgrt.—E. R.^ta a qnafft of whole df sfplil p^'aV potthree 
<(uarts of water^; boil ^eiitly uHtil the peas' ai'e dissolved, then pulp tbclrf 
through a sieve, and add thr^e ari<ihdvies, or a red hertfng;crfrlt>ts;turtrips; 
fcreire, thy iiW, rfttd street rtaijorbfyri, and stcrv^ themtdg€?ther. Befbre rfetving* 
add some ketchup and salt, thicken the soup with battier, and i^end it n^ 
Ifrith fried bread! Frying' the vegetables will rtiake th^ scrup ridheK Fry 
>Y»y quantity ill butter, theii add tW^o quarts of wat^r, add steW till tli« nv 
Ifeiables are qutt^ tended; strain the liquor, and add tit the ptair hc^€(t 
tfeparately, aiid j<ul|ied tHrt)ugh a* sieve; seTvCwith fried bread. 

Grttn P^09 Sbtqj MafgfC.^E. ^— Taic^ a quart df o\d gw^* peA^ tiW* 
kptign of nrrfirt, and tWd qdjrtt* of wfttW; boil all t©geth*f uotfr tfufe pefts*art* 
very soft; then pulp> them through a sieve; put the liquor* thus obtaitifeSj, itf 
It stewpan, \vith at pirit of young" pea-s t\Vo of three cbc^wbi^ dut ihto 
flifck square' pl<*ces,and an ouioh or ti^b, with three or fbbr ouwtfesdf bdt^ 
ter; lUelt the butter with a little flduf, dhly suffidient td kr^pit frbW dilitsg;' 
^ith some of the sdup, arid tbetl add it td the r^ttaiud^; thie additldii' of 
ihushrcfbrn ketchup wilt give it SL^flavourof meat. 
• A more elaborate method. — E, R. — Slice a French roll, ftiid bdi{ it ih t^ 
tfuarts of watfet* until it i* perfectly- dissolved; then tkkt all tbe old pVaa 
found in a peck and a half, keeping^ the youirg on«s iep'tLrkiif; bdiUhroldf 
peas with the breiid and Water, atid whert tendfef strait* thrtA; resefrVu th«^ 
water and palp the pefirs thmugh' a* sieve, putting thetit bV for tH«* pi^se-ttty 
tfoti the young peSts with- a sprig of rtint; d little mat{^. awd peptf^fin xW 
strained soUp, atid While* they arie' slrnttTering' put hal!^ a |ydodd'of bttttdf 
ifitb a fryingpail, arid' when it boils, cut iu two lettudes; txtio hJSfmli^Ul- of 
j^oung spinach, af little parsley etiripped; a' do^en'of sA'all silv'e^dnfdrfs^ail^ 
fwd cHcumberB cut iir slices. After* sftewinj^ for some tiriie; add ttie i^Ul'pWf - 
peas, and then that which has the young peas iff it, siWnietittg' th**WlioW^ ' 
fogethef for ten^ minutes: rfouf the vegetables beTt»re tttef rtrtlVied". 

Onion Stmp iftkl^.-^H. /?.— Ta^kesIxT largfe onioris; tdi a CdUpl^of ttti*-' ' 
flips, boil them irt fottf qtt?rrts of Watet, With a' little pepper; itid tWd Mtiif 
df bttad sfiicred, steW utitil the? ottions' Will go tHfoUgK rfsieVeVthett tajltt^ 
six other onions, two carrots, two heads of celery, and one turhip, t\\t^ 
them very thin, fldtif and fry theni in Half a pound (if bdltefr; Wheii- dfet- 
ting tender, 9A^ 'someof the' sbup; and stew for sbnrfe- tittil^ loiftg^; merti 
«rain the liquor, put it to the rem'aihde'r of the srtup; atrd boiritt&getWet fof 
a' short time: if^ not thick enougl^ add sDnfe cream or mlier thicken irig'. 

Spring 3niip Mhigre.^B. ^. — Two ounces of rice, a ft^H sHc'cfd* asrHde^ 
dttion, two hrfrtrfsfbl of rfpihalchr, aifd two quarts of watAT'; boil umil thd 
bread is dissolved, then pass through si sieve, rtielt thn*« or fbnr ounces of' 
IJntter wTth two' table-spbousAil of essence of a'uchovies; Someffoui* itnd 
Water; add it gradually to the soup; stud boil all togethef ^itbr ;h'e beads' of 
asparagus cut in sntall pieces. 

Fi'eh Sdup.—E. R— Notwithstandirig the quantity crreJffcellrtit'flsW stirtrtf 
to the purpose with Which English rtarkeis ate stipfOied; this ridtritidus; 
elegant, and edonomical viand is Uot often introduced at tablet Nothirr^ 
doold bfe more easy than to nlultiply receipts for anf almost eudless variet)^ 
those that fhWovtr will, howiever, show hc/w much mayf be ddnte^ wftb' otfa^ir/ 
kinds of fish which are nut in very high' esiiraatioo. 

Sibckfift white' of brawn Pkh Simps,-- E. R,^T^ktf a- pdund of slfarte, 
four or five flounder^, and two pounds of eeb. Cleam them Well, atid cut 
them into pieces; cover thenl With Water, and season ihetrfWith uJfacejpepK 
per, salt, an onioti stuck with cloves, a head of celery, two parsfey-r'oot^ 
sliced, and a bunch of sWeet herbs; dimmer an hour abd a-half, ckisefif 
covered, and then strain it off for use. If for brown soap, first fry the fish 
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'rhe gravx.from poU/fd herrings, pr Konter'/s l?«ef,gi«csttic ipogt delicioi^ 
i^^vQ^ir \o svogp.s;.i^a^ in foijiiUe^.wliere^sliSftiip^lure iDflch^sed, the fpr- 
ipoicr .wpuid,l^ fc>i^nd.^ valq^l?!^ pr^p^rfitipn, ifCmr i)iat pui^pojsis only. 

^e/ &tii^.rr-T|iM tbrne pound? of gm^ll eels; put to ihejn .^wp quarts o)f 
water, a crust of bread, three blades of mace, some whole pepper, an opion, 
^d aJ^uiiph^^swe^t.heFbs; cover theqa 'Cl()se»4HAd sieyr ti\i the fish i9 
guite broken, x\\en ,str^in it off. To^st .$p)j[^.br.ea4, put it into dice,and po»/ 
|hc 9o,ap^pj3 jtH^piling. A piece of c^rrpt ro^y be pnt in at ftrsL The soup 
^111 pe a^ rich ^as if made of me^t. A quarter of a pint of rich creaiPt 
pitfk a tea,3ppQnful of flour rubbed spoppth ip it, i,s a great ipaproverpent. 

fSkqie 5!w*/>.-r-Make it pf the ^tock d^repied for tUb soup, with an opncjj 
of Tjennicelli boijedip it,.$L little before it lis served. Then add ba^^ a pini 
pf cream, beaten with the yolks of two eggs, fitir jt nef^r, bpt not po th(9 
ire. Serve it .with a small Frencbrpll n;^^e j»at ip,apH|cJi oven, i^pjl tbeji 
iioaked in the sppp.^n hour. • 

Excelient Lobster Soup, — Tjake the n^eat fropi \\it claw^, jbodies and tailf 

tf si^.i^rpaU lobsters; take aw^y tlte bro^wp fur, and ^he bag in the hefid; 
e^at the ^s, Q^ine an4 small claw.s, in a piortar. Boil it very gently 1^ 
ll¥o quarts ojf jvater, with the crpmb of a French roll, soqiie groun^d white 
j^ppner, s^lt, two anchovies, a large oniop, sweet herbs, find a bit of lernon- 
peel, ti)l yon have extracted the gpodness of thecp ail. Strain it pff. Beal 
{he spawn in a mortar, with a bit of butter, a quarter pf nutmeg, and a tea* 
spoonful of 0our: niix it with a quart of cream. Cut the tails into pieces, 
and give them a boil up with the cream and ^oup. Serve with forcemeat 
li^U^.ipade pf the r«a»ainder of the lobsier, n\aQe, pepper, salt, a few crumte 
snd an !?gg or t>ro. Let the balls be ma4e up with ^ .bit of flour, and heate^ 
ip. t)>.e^6up. 

Crqy-fish qr Prawn Soup. — Boil six whitipgs, and a large eel, (or the e^l 
|Lnd hall a thprnback, well cleaned,) with ^s much water as will cover them ; 
f kim them pleq.n ; and put in whole pepper, mace, gin^^er, parsley,.an onion, 
a little thyme, an.d three cloven. Buil to a n^ash. Picjlc a sufficient num- 
per pf cray-fis^,pr prawns; pound tbe Shells and a little roll; but first boil 
Ihein wit^ a little water, vinegar, salt and herbs; put this liquor over the 
^ells in a sieve; then pour the other soup clear from the sediment. Chop 
' ^ lobster, and acid this to it, with a quart .of good beef-gravy; ^jid also the 
tails 0^ the cray-^sh, or the prawns. 

U^dfter Situfi'-r-JS. ft.— The stock pf this soup may be niade of small cod* 
lings, small /eels, plaice, flounders, or any fish npt of sufficient consequence 
\o be dress,ed iii ,any other way. Clean and. cut theip in pieces, take the 
meat opt of on.e or two lobsters, cut it into sn>all but handsome pieces, and 
(ay it a.side; break the shell and add it to the fish for the stock, which 
f hould; be boiled gently for several hours ; take the cpral of the lobster, 
pound it in a n^ortar, with a small piece of the stock partly pounded, and 
ipake it up into forcemeat balls, with a little chopped parsjey, bread-crumbs, 
and an egg. When the stock is sufficiently done, strain it, thicken it with 
butter ana fljour, or cream ; warm the lobsCer in it, and send it up with the 
(prceme^t balii^* 

Ojj^afer Soup^S, -R.— Open two or three dozen pf pysters very carefulljr, 
ip order tp save all the liquor; take off the beards,.and put them with the 
Hqupr into a stewpan, with some small flsh,or slices of any of the common 
^ind that are cheap, such as skate, ling, <&c. Stew the whole for some 
hours, strain and thicken it, adding, if thought proper, some essence of 
anchovies, or any fish-sauce; put in the oysters, which should be pf the 
small kind, just long enough to be warm through biefoce serving up* 

Coitfipf ^^^^^^ J^.— T^ke the m^t froiti a codlin|f; pound U in a 
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inortar with half a pint of shrimps shelled ; shred some parsley, and ponna 
the whole with the crumb of a roll previously soaked in milk; make the 
mixture up into balls with an eg^ ; season with mace and pepper, and 
stew down two or three codlings into good broth ; strain it, take out the 
meat, pulp it through a sieve, boil it with parsley-roots, thicken the soup, 
and send it up with the forcemeat balls. Conger eel makes a very strong 
and fine soup. 

Fiak Soup Superbe, — E, R. — Make the stock of any sort of fish, then tak'e 
cutlets of sole, orill, gurnet, or any other fish, and stew them in the follow- 
ing manner. Chop all kinds of sweet herbs, a small bit of garlic, or rub 
the board on which the herbs are chopped with garlic; an onion or two, 
three carrots, and two or three turnips; stew these for a few minutes fti 
butter, then add one part wine to two of water, according to the quantity of 
fish, and the juice of half a lemon. Stew the marinade together for a quar- 
ter of an hour, strain it, and, when cold, put in the fish cutlets, and simmer 
them very gently until the liquor is reduced; then add it to the first stock, 
thicken with half a pint of cream, and send up the cutlets in the tureen. 
This will answer in a small party for both fish and soup. 

Potato Soup, — E. IJ.-— Grate a pound of new potatoes in three quarts of 
water, cut into small pieces a pound of mutton or beef, or use any trim- 
mings of meat amounting to the same quantity; add the meat to the pota- 
toes and water, and also three ounces of rice, two heads of celery, and a" 
bundle of sweet herbs. Stew till the liquor is reduced to four pints, then 
strain it through a sieve; add thickening if considered necessary, and any 
kind of vegetables boiled until tender, in the soap after it has been strained. 

Multaanee, or Malagatanee Soup. — E, R, — ^Take four or five onions and 
six shalots, slice them very fine, and put them into a stewpan, with a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter. " Take two chickens or rabbits, cut them as for 
fricassee, season them with a very little white pepper, lay the meat upon 
the onions, cover the stewpan closely, and let it simmer for an hour; then 
take the meat out piece by piece, flour it, which will thicken the soup, and 
return it to the pan again, adding two table-spoonsful of curry powder, and 
one of turmeric. Add two quarts of strong clear gravy, and let the whole 
simmer, closely covered, for three-quarters of an hour. Before it is sent 
to table, add the juice of half a lemon, and, if not hot enough, a little cayenne 
pepper, which will, however, scarcely be necessary if the curry powder be 
good. That sold by Burgess is recommended for this soup. Serve boiled 
rice in a separate dish. This is a Madras receipt. 

Bengal MalJaanee, — E, /2.-rTake an ounce of butter, and stew four 
cloves in it until they are quite soft; add to it two table-spoonsful of lemon- 
juice, and pour it into a basin that has been rubbed with garlic; then cut 
up a fowl, and slice four large onions, flour them, put them into a stewpan 
with two ounces of fresh butter, and, when melted, and the meat and onions 
become brown, add four dessert-spoonsful of curry-powder, a salt-spoonful 
of salt, and a breakfast-cupful of curds. Stew gently until a fine smell is 
emitted, then add the cloves and lemon-juice, and two quarts of good broth. 
Let it stew a quarter of an hour longer, and serve with rice in a separate 
dish. 

English MuUaanee.—E, iJ.— Take a knuckle of veal, when about half or 
nearly done, cut off" as much of the meat as may be wanted for the soup, 
and boil the remainder into stock; let it stand until cold, and remove the 
fat; cut the meat when cold into small pieces, and fry them in butter, with 
four onions, sliced and floured, and two dessert-spoonsful of curry-powder, 
a lea-spoonful of cayenne pepper, and a little salt; add the stock, and sim- 
mer the whole together for an hour, substituting for the lemon-juice a table- 
spoonful of Harvey's sauce, or a little lemon-pickle. 

MuUaanee Soup, with Peoi, — E, JR.— Steep a quart'of peas in trattr, put 
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Atm Into a )>«& with a< wneh water u will eoTer them ; w1i«fD tlioroc^hljr 
bpi>ed« pulp tbenei into good broth, thea ftdd atty kind or iD«at or fowl, n-ied 
IB butter, with onions and cnrry-powder, a« before dtreeted. English peaa 
are a sabstiinte for the dhal, with which, in India, multaanee soup ts fre« 
qoemly thickened. \ 

ChloAuk or CM Soup: « PoHtk lH$h.-^B. JL— Take sorrel and leares of 
beet-roDt, boil them well, and after haring drained^ chop them fine, and 
ailow them to become cold. Then take eold boiled water and mix it with 
the vegetables, until it is of the consisience of grael. Add to it a little ot 
the gpeea of onions cut into small pieees, some cream ad UbUum^ and some 
vinegar, if not saffieiCBtly acid. 8Kce in eoettmbers, the beet-root, and add 
haixl-bQiled eggs cm into saail pieces. This soup mast be pat apon ice, 
or lumps of ice put into it, and served qntte cold. 

Banhchi^-'E, je.— Boil beet*root for some tinite in water in order to take 
away the bitter taste ; then peel it and Cat it into very small pieces. Mean* 
while take some fat, with boneft containing marrow; having boiled it some 
time, talrethe scvm off. Add to it some bacoit, about a tablespoonful of 
pearl-barley, one or two onicMis, and ^ stick of celery cat into pieces) 
Slaving boiled them a little, put in the beet-roct When the meat is sufil- 
eieatly dressed and the beet^root quite tender, add two spoonfuls of good 
vinegar, that the soup may have an agreeable acid flavour; boil it a little 
linger; when ready take sour cream quite thick, put it into a little of the 
aoup, in order to dtiute it, and then mix the. whole well together. 

Lamb Sowp^^E. ft^«-Cut a loin of tamb into steaks, pot it into a stew^ 
pirn with a basin of gravy, or a piece of lean beef; add a quantity of car^^ 
rots, toraips, aad oaions cat small, a bunch of sweet herbs, pepper, and- 
salu Boil it for three hours with as much water as will make g(H>d soup, 
and add a quart or more of peas, long enough before serving as wiH be 
anfiicieat lo cook them» ' 

MuUon Soup^^E, ii.— -Take a slice of bacon, boil it with a quart of peae 
tHl they are aoAened for bruising, beat and strain them through a cloth, add 
t# the water they were boiied in sufficient to cook the mutton ; slice carrots ' 
wid turnips^ and, after boiling the whole 'gently for an hour, add cb«^pped 
lettuces, cabbage, onions, and sweet herbs. When the mutton is boiled 
eiiongh, take it out^ add the peas with chopped parsley, some whole young 
green peas, a piece of butter kneaded in flour, and boil the whole together 
till the fresh peas are done* 

Frtneh Soup. — E. it.— Tidre three pounds of beef, with a small piece of ' 
liver, and a veal b6Aa of aboat half a pound weight, a fowl's head or claw, 
and two quarts of water; this should be put into an earthen vessel ciilled a 
iftarmite, iknd placed by ten o'clock in the morning beside a wood-fire, in 
Qffder to be ready at five. When ihe meat has boiled once, skim it we1I,> 
theft add salt, a carrot, two large leeks, one large turnip, a small bit of^ 
calery, and a burat onion: the soup most now only be allowed to simmer 
gently till five o'clock. Skim the soup well, and put in a little verasioelli, 
qr thin slices of bread* It will be sufficient for eight persons. 

Maliun Soup^^E. i2.-*Gat the meat from a knuckle of veal, and make 
the bones, breaking them, into broth. Pot the meat into a stewpan, with 
half a pound of bacon or ham, four carrots, and as many turnips sKoed, a 
lai^e onion, and a bead of celery. Put the meat at the bottom aild the 
roots over it, with two blades of mace and twelve peppercorns. Cover the 
pan close, and let it' stew tili the gravy isout* and the roots tender. Then 
cover them with broth, adding a teacupfol of whole rice. Stew aH 
together for four hours, then work the soup well threogh a sieve. Before 
sarvii^, |iot half a prat of good cream, but do not boil it; vermicellU may 
alao bt ^dded. Thlv ^oap in net white, but of a brownish colour, and veiy 
fML 
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VegdMe Snt^, — ^£. 12.— Boil a qaantity Of yvUoWpeaa, haricots, or 
lentils in water, tiU they are quite teiKler, press them graduaHy throogrh a 
sieve with the water, workiag the miztare with a woodea spoon, (to make 
what the Freneh call a puree,) fendenng it sufficiently liquid to bear boiW 
ing down. Then cut a good quantity of fresh vegetables, of any or all 
l^inds in season, especially carrots, turnips, celery, spinach, with always a 
few onions, into fine shreds, and throw them into boiling water /or two or' 
three minutes to blanch them ; take them out with a strainer, mix them with 
the peas, and boil the whole gradually for at least two hours. A few 
minutes before the soup is taken from the fire, season it with salt and 
pepper; while the soup is simmering it should be stirred frequently, to pre»- 
▼ent its sticking to the sides of the pan, or casserole, and acquiring a 
singed taste. 

Pak»Hiu Sot^, — E. jR.— Take the broth which a neck of mutton has 
been boiled in ; put into a saucepan three or four sliced potatoes, two or- 
three onions sliced, and some Jerusalem artichokes, sufficient to make the 
soup of the thickness of good pea-soup. Boil the whole well together, and 
Fub it through a fine sieve; add sah and wKite pepper, with a little cream 
or milk, for the soup should be perfectly white. If there are no artichokes, 
a larger quantity of potatoes or a little rice may be added* or the soup may > 
be made entirely of artichokes, omitting the potatoes. 

Potato Soup,^~E. R. — Take four large mealy potatoes ; peel and cut them 
into small slices, with a little onion, boil them in three pinut of water until 
tender, and then pulp them through a cullender; add a small piece of 
butter, a little cayenne pepper and salt, and, just before the soup is served,' 
two spoonfuls of good cream. The soup must not be allowed to boil al^er 
the cream has>been put into it. 

N. B. This will be found a most^xcellent soup, and being easily and- 
quickly made, is useful upon an emergency, when such an addition is 
suddenly required to the dinner. 

, Portable Soup^^E, ^— Break the bones of a shin of beef, a small knuckle ' 
of veal, and a couple of cow-heels, put them into a soup^pot that will hold 
four gallons of water, just cover the meat with water, and set it on the fire 
to heat gradually till it nearly boils; watch it and skim it carefully while ^ 
any scum rises, pour in a quart of cold water to make it throw up any 
scum that may remain, let it come to a boil again, and skim it with care.^ 
When no more scum rises, and the broth appears^ clear, add the remainder 
of the water, and let it boil very gently for eight hours. Strain it through 
a hair-sieve into a large brown stone pan, skim ofir~al] the grease, and 
set it where it will cool quickly; next day pour it as quickly as pOs-* 
sible into a three-gallon stewpan, taking care not to allow any of the set*^ 
tlings at the bottom of the pan tojget into the stewpan, which is better than 
straining it Let it boil as fast as possible in an uncovered stewpan, on a 
quick fire. Pour it into a three«quart stewpan, and if any scum rises take it - 
ofi" with the skimmer. Now watch it all the time till it is reduced to the. 
thickness of a veiy thick syrup. Take the utmost care it does not bum,' 
for a moment's inattention at this stage would lose all the previous labour, 
and spoil the soup. Take a little out in a spoon, allow it to cool ; if it sets' 
into a strong jelly it is done enough, if it does not, boil it a little longer 
until it will jelly.. Have ready some small preserving-pots, let them be 
quite dry, pour the soup into them, and let them stand until the next day.' 
Set a large flat-bottomed stewpan, one-third part filled with boiling ifrater, 
over a slow fire; place the pots^f soup in this, taking care that the water- 
does not reach the rim of any, within two inches of the top. Let the pots= 
stand uncovered in this water, hot, without boiling, for six or seven hours. • 
This is the only way of briaging the soup to a proper thickness; it was. 
before boiled up as high as it could be over the naked fire without bura-j 
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'ing; bat that is insnfficifetit without the aid of a water-bath, which is neces- 
sary to reduce it to the thickness of a stiff jelly whilst hot, which is the only 
way to insnre its being perfectly fine when cold. It will be now of the 
iconsistence of thick, hard glne, and will remain good for many months if 
kept in a cool dry place. 

Obsi The uses of this concentrated essence of meat are numerous. ^ As 
a general keeping stock it is the most convenient basis for making exten- 
sive broths, soups, gravies, and sauces. To make a pint of broth, pour a 
pint of boiling water upon a piece of the soup the size of a small walnut, 
stir it till it is melted, add a little salt, and the broth is ready. If there 
should be time and opportunity, there being no seasoning in the soup either 
of herb or s^ice, boil a little parsley, thyme, half an onion, and half a dozen 
peppercorns in the water used to melt the soup: this will produce excellent 
broth. An ounce of soup melted m a quart of gravy {will be just the same 
as the quart of gravy before being boiled away, and it will always produce 
nhsomme of any degree pf richness. 

Portabk Soup.-^Boil one or /two knucHles of veal, one or two shins of 
beef, and three pounds of beef, in as much water only as will cover them. 
. Take the marrow out of the bones ; put any sort of spice you like, and three 
large onions. When the meat is done fo rags, strain it off, and put it intp 
a very cold place. When cold, take off the cake of fat (which wili make 
crusts for servants' pies), put the soup into a double-bottomed tin sauce- 
pan, and set it on a pifetty quick fire, but do not kt it burn. It must boil 
fast and uncovered, and be stirred constantly for eight hours. Put it into 
a pan, and let it stand in a cold place a day; then pour it into a round soup 
*China-dish, and set the dish into a stewpan of boiling water on the stove, 
and let it boil, and be now and then stirred till the soup is thick and ropy; 
then it is done enough. Pour it into the little round part at the bot|om of 
^ cups or basins turned upside down to form cakes ; and when cold turn 
them out on flannel to dry. Keep them in tin canisters. When they are 
to be used, melt them in boiling water; and if you wish the flavour of 
herbs, or any thing else, boil it first, strain off the water, and melt the soup 
in it. 

This is very convenient in the country, or at sea, where fresh meat is 
not always at hand; as by this means a basin of soup may be made in five 
minutes. 

Sago Sfiup* — E, R. — Make a fine gravy soup quite clear and brown, and 
% add to it a sufficient quantity of sago to thicken it to the consistence of pea- 
soup. 

N.B. An excellent in\ccntion,in great esteem at the clubs. 
. Cock a Ledne,^~E, R, — ^Take an old fowl and a couple of pounds of shin 
o^ leg of beef, put them in a pan with water, add five or six leeks cut into 
pieces about an inch and a halMong. Let it stew gently for half an hour; 
when nearly done, put half a pound of dried French plums into the soup, 
take away the beef, and serve the fowl separately. 

Cherry Soup.-^E, R. — Stalk the cherries, put them on to stew, but be 
careful not to break them; cut slices of bread, fry them, put them into a 
. deep dish, and pour the cherries on the top.\ Serve hot. 

Wine Soup, — E, R, — ^Take a pint of white wine, and a pint and a half of 
water, sweeten it to the taste with white sugar, fry one large tablespoonful 
of flour with a piece of batter until it is very brown, then pour the wine 
and water upon it, and boil it a few minutes with lemonpeel and cinna- 
^ mon. Then take the yolks of six eggs, beat them well, and add the boihng 
soup, very slowly, stirring it well all the time, that it may not curdle ; put 
a little toasted bread, cut very fine, into the soup, and serve it up hot. 

Berlin MUk Soup.-^E, R. — Put about six tablespoonfuls of flour in a 
frying-pan upon a slow fire, stirring it about that it may not get lumf^. 
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JBoil Uire« pints of milk, with a piece of lemonpeel, twa ar ihrtt Imfipt <tf 
#ugar, and^a stick of cinDaau»n; strain it, and mix the iloBr with the milk* 
adding a pint of water; boil the whole together, and serve it up with bread 
eut into various shapes, and fried. This is a favourite soup in many pftrts 
of Germany, and has been introduced into England by a Prussiaa £BOu)|r 
with great success : it should be of a pale browu colour. 
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Obaervatioru on Dressing Fish, — If the fishmonger doas not clean it, flA 
'^seUloin very nicely done* O^^mofn cooks are apt not to slit the fiah 
low enough, by which, and not thoroughly washing the blood, 4e., froili 
4be bone, a very disgusting mass is left within, and mistaken^or liver; bift 
^shmongers in great towns washit bevond what is necessary for cleanings 
«nd by perpetual watering diminish the flavour. Salt should be put ialD 
ihe water in which all fish is boiled; and cod is rendered firmer by the a^ 
idition of two or three spoonfuls of vinegar. Cod, haddock, and whkii^ 
eat firmer if a little salt be put into their gills, and they be hung up a Ssw 
howrs before dressing. 

Care must be taken to preserve 4he roe, milt, and liver whole; to let 
them be sufiiciently dressed; and to place them coDj^picuously whea 
aerved. The sound adhering to the bone must^e left there, but very earb- 
/uUy cleaned. \ 

Fish that is to be boiled n)ust be put on the fire in cold hard water; vhes 
it boils, skim with the gnsatetn oare. The cover should be kept on the 
kettle, to prevent any dust or soot falling ofi the fish, the good iM>loiir cif 
which is important. 

[In broiling fish, care should be taken to make the gridiron very hot, and 
4p.rub the bars with butter previously to using, Fish prepared lor broiliDg^ 
after it is washed, should be rubbed well with vinegar, dried in a cloth, aad 
(floured, — the vinegar preserving the skin entire, and the flour preventing 
it sticking to the bars. Fish to be fried should be cleansed, dried, flouredf « 
rolled in a cloth, and placed before the fire for a short time previous to ila 
being put into the pan. Mai\y persons prefer oil to any other article for. 
Irying fish, and dripping is esteemed the next best medium: the pan should 
be kept scrupulously clean mi made to contain a aufiicient quantity of iat» 
which should boil for some minuqss, and wholly cease to bubble, before the 
fish is pot in, or it will 4>e greasy. Let the fish drain when taken out, and 
lay it on a clean cloth, writing paper, or beautifully clean straw. The paii> 
-must be put on the fire with a small lump of fat in it, to be rubbed when 
hot over it wjth a clean cloth previous to putting in the oil, lard, butter, or 
dripping. When the fish is fried» strain ofl* the fat into a jar kept for the 
purpose, afi it will serve again. Fish should be boiled with a handful of 
salt, and a teacupful of vinegar iii the water. Turbot, salmon, cod, briU» 
John Dory, haddock, and whiting are to be put into cold water. When this 
fish is large and thick, the boilii^ is to be checked by the addition of cold 
water; a lai'ge turbot wiU require that this should be done noiore than onee^^ 
Crimped fish must be put into boiling water; their imnoersion wiil check 
the boil, and when the water reboils, add a little cold water, and keep t)^ 
4rettle simmering. Fish should be subjected to the cooking process until 
Um )^n«s win sefiai^ite fM^y; ^^ experiepiQ^ 9iom pan determine dig 
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precise moment in which it should be serred, to ensure' its being don« 
throughout, and preserved unbroken. Soles, skate, or mackerel are put 
into boiling water.— E. R.} 

To judge if a large fish be sufficiently boiled, draw up the fish-plate, and 
"With a thin knife try if the fish easily divides from the bone in the thick 
parts^ which it will when done enough. Keep it hot, not by letting it 
sodden in the water, but by laying the fish-plate cross-ways on the kettle, 
and covering with a thick cloth. If leA in the water af^er it is ready, fish 
loses its firmness, and becomes woolly. Serve fish on a napkin. 
' Observe, great care is necessary to drain the water from the boiled fish, 
that the dryness and colour of the fried around it may not be lessened. 

[Notwithstanding the numerous arguments which London fishmongers 
advance^ esmblisb their view of the expediency of keeping some spe- 
cies of the finny tribe a day or two before they arc sent to table, every 
csook may be assured that it is impossible to dress fish too fresh. Some 
kinds will bear keeping better than oihers ; but none are improved by 
it, losinj^ much of their delicacy and peculiar flavour every hour after 
the tide in which they were caught is lost. Fish, when quite fresh, curl 
round, but are particularly elastic, 'rising immediately upon the pressure 
•of the fingers; and their sialeness^r freshness may be measured by the 
possibility of making an impression. Turbot is stated to improve by keep. 
3ng for a day or two; but the acknowledged superiority of the Dublin Bar 
turbot arises from its being dressed immediately upon being caught: it 
then tastes as if it had been boiled in cream. Salmon, in losing a tide, 
loses a portion of the fine white curd which intervenes between^each flake, 
and subsequently becomes more rich, but changes^ its character, the large 
ftsikes disappearing with the curd with which they are amalgamated. 
^Herrings, when properiy caught, differ much from the sofl, greasy, strong 
'fish which they afterwards become; their firmness, however, may be pre- 
served, and the oiliness prevented, by sprinkling salt upon them, if required 
to be kept more than a day. 

In every sort of fish, stiffness, and redness of the gills, and brightness 
of the eyes, are invariable signs of freshness: thickness of the flesh gene- 
rally marks the good condition of all fish.-7-E. K.] 

Turbot should be thick, and the belly of a yellowish white; if of a bluish 
-Cast, or thin, they are bad. They are in season the greatest part of the 
aummer. 

. Salnwh.'-At new, and in season, the flesh is of a fine red, (the gills par- 
ticularly,) the scales bright, and the whole fish siifF. When in the greatest 
perfecrion, there is a whiteness between the flakes, which ^\y^9 great firm- 
ness ; by keeping, this melts.down, and the fish is more rich. The Thames 
salmon bears the highest price ; that caught in the Severn is next in good- 
ness, and is even preferred by some. Small heads and thick: in the neck 
are best ^ 

CodL — ^The gills should be very red ; the fish should be very thick at the 
neck, the flesh white and firm, and the eyes fresh. When flabby they arc 
not good. They are in season from the beginning of October till the end 
of April. 

■ Skate, if good, is very white and thick. If too fresh, they eat tough, but 
must not be kept above two days. '' 

- Herrings^^lt good, their gills are of a fine red. and the eyes bright ; as 
is likewise the whole fish, which, must be'stiflT and firm. Choose sprats 
hy the same rule. 

iSbila.— If good, they are thick, and the belly is of a cream-coteur; if thi* 
is of a bluish cast and flabby, they are not fresh. They are in the market 
almost the whole year, but are in the highest perfection about midsummer. 

ll%*li«ff«.— The firmness of the body and fins is to be looked to, as ia 

3» 
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Jierrings; tlieirbigh ieason k^nsg the first tiire« montlif of te; 
'but ihey may be had daring a great part of it. 

MackereL'-^hoose as whitings. Their season is May, Jane, and Jolfr. 
Tbey are so tender a fi»h, that &ey carry and keep worse than any others 

Pikc-^For freshness observe the above remarks. The best are taicoft 
.in rivers : they are a very dry fish, and are mnch iadebied to stuffing anil 
sauce. 

, Carp live some time o«t of waler, and may therrfore fei wasled ; it ii 
l>est to kill them as soon as eaaght, to prevent thiar; bat if too many are ta)c«ft 
^om 4be stew for present ose, tbey may be fed with bread and kepi in a 
iargis tub. The same signs of freshness attend them as other fish. > 

TbtcA.-— They are a' fine^flavoured fresh-water fish» and should be killed 
jand dressed as soon as eaaght. When they are to be bongh^esamia^ 
•whciher the gills are red and hard to open, the eyes bright and the bo4f 
^tiiil The tench has a slimy matter about it, the eleamese and brightaeta 
^f which show freshness. The season is July, Aagost, and September. ' 

P«%A.— Take the general rales ^ivea to distingaish the freshness ef 
lOther fish. They are not so delicate as carp and tenc^. 

Smells, i£ good, are of a fiae silvery hue, are very firai, and have a r^ 
/ire&hing smell like cucumbers newly cot.. They are caught in the Thames 
land some other large rivers. 

iftti!feto.— The sea are preferred to the river millets, and the red to the 
jgray. They should be very firm. Their season is Aagast. 

<rtM/^eon«.*-They are chosen by the same roles as other fish. They aif 
taken ia running streams; come in aboat midsamAifr, and are to be hai 
ibr five or six months. 

Trout and Grayling are e^ellei^t fish, and takea in riuiniiig sfream^i 
ibut the latter is to be found onjy in a Usr counties. In season chiefly m. 
jthe samroer months. 

Eels, — There is a greater ditierence in the goodness of eels than of .anjr 
other fish. The true silver eel (so called from the bright ooloar of thia 
^lly) is caught in the Thames. The Dutch eels sold at Billingsgate are 
.very bad; those taken in great floods are generally good, but those ki 
ponds have usually a strong, rank flavour. 

Except the middle of summer, they are always in season. 

Flounden4 — They should be thick, firm, and have their esras bright. 
They very soon become flabby and bad. They are both sea and river fish^ 
The Thames produces the best, Theyare ia season from ianaary to Macch, 
^nd from July to September. ^ * 

Lobstars^i^li they have not been loag taken, /the «laws will have 'a streaf 
^notion • when you put your finger on the eyes and press them. Tht^ 
heaviest are the best, and it is preferable to boil them at home. Whea 
jrpu buy them ready boiled, try wheUier their tails are stiff*, aod pull af 
with a spring ; if otherwise, they are not fresh. The cock-lobster is kaow» 
hs the narrow back partof his <aili Bad \h» two uppermost flnswithm it 
§xf^ stifiTand hard; but those of the hen are soA, and the tail broader. Thf 
pvftle* though generally smaller, has the highest flavour; the flesh is firmei^ 
and the colour, when boiled, is a deeper red. 

Crabs, — The heaviest are best, ^ad those of a middling size are sweetest. 
If light they are watery; when in perfection, the joints of the legs are stiC 
jand the body has a very agreeable smell. The eyes look dead aod loose 
arhen stal<;. 

Prawns and Shrimps. — When fresh they have a swee.t flayour, are finn 
^ad 6tiff*„aad -the colour is bright. •'■..' 

Ousters* — ^There are several kinds ; the Pyfleet, Colches^r, imd MHfoHl 
j^re mucljk the best. The native Mijton a^re fine, biei^g white |ind fat; bil^ 
9lh#.]?s wm ^0 niad# tp posKfi^ both ihcae $[u«AU^ in 3pm0 dfgn^ by 
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^inspej Ibedinf. \ybeB the fish as Mtve «nd stronf, itre 9h«U ei^Mt oii 
•tbe knife* Thty 8bo«M be eaten rs opftBed» tbe flavonr becaming poor 
otherwise. The rock oyster is largest, but Qsaally has a coarse ^vour if 
leaten raw. 

Those who know how to purchase fish may, b^ taking more at a tim^ 

-tiian they want for one dayH^ften get it cheap; ai^d such kinds as will pot 

«or pickle, or keep by being sprinkled with salt and bung np, or by being 

' iried wiU serve for ^wing the next day, may then be boqght with adraa- 

«age. 

t Fresh-water fish has often a muddy smell and taste; to take ofi* whiclif 
;«oak it in strong salt and water aAer it is nieely cleaned; or if of a«isc tp 
>l>ear it, scald >t in the same : tbeit dry and dress ^ it. ^ , " 

[The great excellence of Snglish fish, and tbe fresh state in whii^h it in 
brought to table, render il unnecessary to resort lo nuich art in the prepar^" 
4ion of tbe finer kinds, which are ushally preferred simply boiled, broikdt 
or fried. Bat this only holds good with the superiqr varieties; and skata, 
halibut, ling, plaice, fioanders, mackerel, and many others, may be nuo^ 
. improved by the method of dressing, for which many useful hints may be 
ilKHrrowed from the French^ who are obliged to dness their sea«fisb in ¥ari- 
^tts ways. English oooks hare unfortunately gat into a r^ry eareleap 
'^xietbod of serving qp fish.^. If, for the sake of the appearance of the iabl«w 
boiled fi3h- should be sent up covered, care should be taken, by lifting up 
•jthe covers a little, to aUow the eg^*ess of tbe steam. Monspver, the praetie^ 
of putting boiled and fried fish upon the same dish cannot be too stropgly 
fTeprobftted ; while garnishing hot fish with cold passely is ab^ainaible. 
•fSometimes aU these barbarities are pommitted at one tnd the feame time^ 
4ind the removal of the covers •exhibits boiled and fried fish^ surrounded \» 
raw parsley, the fried fish deprived of all its crispness from contact with 
■^he boiled, and both made sodden by the fall of the condensed steam fro^ 
4he cover. The indiscriminate waste of raw parsely is nouch to be lan^ented 
^ all lovers of an herb which harmonizes so well with fish. Wfaeu used 
as a garni^ to hoi fish, it should he boiM, prised in a cloth, ehoppfs^ 
^nely, and placed in small heaps round the outer edge of the dish, beyond 
.the napkin. The guests may then, if they please, mix it with their saucff, 
<but in the present neglect of the fine old-fashioned parsley andbutter sauo^ 
•which invariably accompanied boiled fish and boil<$d meat, there is no posai- 
4>ility of gettii^ it, except in a crude and ratw fitake, a-/(»-Nebuchadnea^r^-fr 
£. it] 

Fish prepared or dressed in fillets or cutsets will require a fish gravy. 
Take oui all tbe bones, cut off the heads and tails« and if this should not,b(p 
.aufiicient^ add a fiounder>au eel, or any smaU common fish; stew tbe^ft 
miih an ouiop, pepper, salt^aad sweet h«cba i strain U and thiok^u ^ttq thf 
consistenoe iif cream, fill v;ou ring with a slight addition of wi|ie or ai^ 
iPtlfer sauce* Forcemeat for fish should kt^- made with a ^portion of any kind 
jthat is cooked, or of small fish ivriih the addiition of an ^anchovy or tw^ 
,bcme4:shrimps,or a little lobster. Put it into a mormr^mix >it nija n^^ 
grated or soaj^ed bread*crumbs, in nearly equal quantitiesj a little clarified 
^Uer, or pounded bacon fat, or suet; a slight seasoning of spi<;e, and an 
(Bgg to bifHi* This foroenieat is ausceptible <^ great -vavii;^ : it n^'\m 
«iixed with s^eet herbs, or yolk of ^gg boiled hard and pounds; W 
jiMbde veiry ligbt with milk, fioi|r, and a naw egg beateut together, in whicli 
ease the bread-crumbs should, be omitted* Plaijce, whii>h is -usually fi 
(watery fiiA, will be aauch improved, by sprinkling it wi* asjalt a few J^puf^ 
i>efore it ^^ to be dressed* wrapping it in a'ctefin towel,and puitipg a iMBftvy 
iw^ight^ppii i^: this will j^essout thft^w^Oei^tparticles, and render Uiefi^b 
firm. 
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naire, and that of BoKlish growth may be snbstitoted ia this eowittr, if the 
cheaper kinds of foreign wine should he thought too enpensiFe. Families 
-who have no home-made wine of their own may use cider instead. Cot op 
two carrots, three onions, half-a-dozen shalots, a single clove of garlic, and 
pat ihem into a stewpan wilh a piece of bmier, a bunch of parsley, and a ^ 
Dandle of sweet herbs; fry the whole for a few minutes, then add, very gra- 
dually, two bottles of wine, or of cider. Put in a handful of salt, two dozen 
of peppercorns, the same quantity of allspice, and a couple of clovea. 
Simmer the whole together for an hour and a half; strain the liquor, and 
•put it by for use. This marinade, if carefully strained^ after llhe fish haa 
heen taken oa», will serve several times for the same purpose, adding a 
little water ea(^ time : fish dressed in it should simmer very gently, o^ 
)«ther stew than boil. It is very nice for small brill, mackerel, dec. Instead 
of the wine or cider, a quart of table-beer, a glass of soy, one of essence o€ 
aiicl>ovies, and one of ketchup may be used, or a pint of vinegar and these 
•sauces, fennel, chived, thyme, and bay leaves may^be added with the wine, 
cider, dec. 

Fat fur frying FUh. — E, ii.— Dripping is usually preferred, but where 
-there is not a sufficient quantity, it may be improved by mixing it with 
mny pieces of rendered suet ; that is, suet heated in a jar and strained, and 
a fourth part of salt butter. Melt the whole together; throw into it, white 
boiling, an onion stuck with cloves, and a bundle of sweet herbs ; then, 
"when the latter are quite dried up, strain the fat, and pat it into a jar for 
use. 

• Tktrboi — E. R, — May either be boiled in vinegar, salt and water, or in 
•the fotk>wing marinade. One part of wine to two of water, simmered for 
a quarter of an hour, with a bundle of Sweet herbs, two bay leaves, three 
onions, one stuck with cloves, three carrots chopped, three turnips sliced, 
« large piece of butter, some f^alt and whole pepper, the liouor to be strained 
and allowed to grow cokl before using. The garnish for turbut is madd 
thus : — ^Take the spawn out of the inside of a lobster, dry it well before the 
fire, and shift it through a sieve; then scatter it over the turbot. 

Salmon, — E, IL — ^Those who have lived in the neighbourhood of salmon 
•fisheries can alone have tasted the monarch of the floods in full perfection. 
It should be dressed before it has lost a tide* Families who purchase a 
-whole salmon, and like it quite fresh, should parboil the portion not required 
ibr the day's consumption, and lay it aside in the liquor, boiling up the 
whole together when wanted. By this means the curd will be set, and the 
•fish equally good on the following day. The custom of sending up rich 
'sauces, such as lobster, is unknown in salmon countries; a little lemon 
pickle, or white wine vinegar being quite sufficient, added to'melted butter. 
'Salmon should be garnished with boiled fennel and parsley. It will require 
great attention, and the boiling must be checked more than once. 

Salmon broikd^^E* A.— Cut the salmon into thick slices, dry them in a 
cloth, flour them well, and broil them. This is an ezceli<ent method any- 
where, but is cooked in full perfection only on the banks of the lakes of 
Killarney, where the salmon 4s broiled over an arbutus fire. - 

RoasUd Salmon^ — E, R. — In the west of England salmon are oflen roasted 
"whole in a cradle spit, and thus dressed, are veiy delicious. A Dutch oven 
is better adapted to a smaller portion. The piece roasted should be cut 
from the middle or tail, the jowl being, on account of the bones and muci* 
iage, more fitted for boiling. Flour the fish well, and baste it with butter, 
serving it Up with a garnish of lemon.- It is most excellent when cold, and 
eaten with vinegar, being much richer than boiled salmon. It may be 
skinned, rubbed over with yolk of egg and breadcrumbs ; and this is a good 
way of dressing small pieces, the tail, for instance, boned. 
' ' Skdmon OutMir^E ibf^vd the salmoninto well-shaped oalktt, n»b them 



'^▼er vidi the folk of an «)f|aF, chopped herbm bread-era nlif, and butter 1«i4 
above and benea^th; boil them in a stewpao,.and serve with lemon sf^neii. 

Salman 4 ia maitrt d'Hitfel^'E, R, — Make a good fish ^gravy, so siropg 
that it will jelly ; add to it two largf spoopfuls of leupn-pickle, and lei it b|p 
well seasoned before it is strained; then slipe the salmoo in pieces about 411 
inch thick, squeeze lemoa-juiceoverthem^or poar vinegar upon the chopped 
fennel and parsley, ia which they must be rolled very thickly> so as IQ i^h 
pear quite green. Thicken the gravy with a little clarified bat$«r, und MW 
the salmon gently tinlil done. Serve up with green pickles. 

Pickled Siilman afUr iht Neweatik nui^od, — E, J^^ — ^Pat any quantity of 
«aluion into aneanti^Q ]>,r, cover it with good vineg{tr, add cayenne pepper 
and salt in proportion to the fish, and bake it in a moderate oven. Th|i 
pickle will keep a long ti«ae, with the addition of a little fresh vio^ar. 
* Trout maybe preserved the same way* Fish thiv pickled mv^H ootjo 
wd^h^d previously, but prepared by rubbing with t^. dry dotlu 

Salnunf im Fre$h Pieklefr^JS, M^-^&v^ ^ part of the water in which ibfi 
salmon has been boiled^ mii: i( with half the quantity ^ vinegar, boil 4t up 
. with whole pepper, ati4 whea cold j>9ur it ov«r (he ^h, yg\idck wuH he fteiic 
to table with fresh fennel. 

JSalmm in the Hebnw ^^|bft.-*C i2^-T-43i«ee the «al»ion» w^ e^vw it 
with €alt for two hoqrs; then dry it» ja«d draw it through the y<>lk^ ^f eggf. 
Fry it in oil, and serve it «oI4 m\^ 8|il«d» N. Q» My smi^U piecee ^ 
salmon may be Pressed with salad. 

TiklMrif Salmom^^i. ^-^Out the ash dp9»iit taire out the inside immI i»<t, 
rob the whole ^th eommoa salt aAer soaltng }|< }«( it hang tweAiy-^»«r 
; hours to drain. Pcmn^ three Qr foqrouciees of ssUtpetre, nceordihg to Ihff 
size of the 4sh, turo oma^^es ^ bay salt, aad two ounces ^ «oarse fHgfA; 
rub these, when mixed well, into the salmon, and lay it on 4 Ur^ dish er 
.tray two days ; then rub it ym\k with common salt, and in iwenty-foiir fapttve 
^nore it will be fit to dry ; wipe it well after drainiuf. Hang it either. i« <# 
wood chimney, or in a dry placje, keeping i\ oip^ with two smaH «ti<^. 
l)ned salmon is eaten broiled in paper, and only jtist wnnoed throaghi; 
^egg-sauce and tsashed potatoeii with it; or it m9;f he hoih?d, espeei^tly the 
^it jiext the head. 

To dress Drkd Salmon.-^Ckii ia s3iQes» »nd bit>il ia buttered paper^ £<pw- 
eauce. If served at breakfast, omit the sauce. Some like it broiled wiw- 
out paper; if so, a very few minutes will do iu . 

An excelleni dish of Dried Salmon.^^iA\\ spme into fiakes^ have ready aoiiw 
«ggs boiled hard and chopped laige ; pu( both into heif a pint of tbia cr*M|, 
and two or three otiaees of butter rubbed with a tea spoonful of fl0«r; skioi 
it, and stir till boiling-hot; make a vail of mashed potatoes ro^nd the inner 
edge of a dish, and pour the above into it. 

7b Pol SeUmm.-rTiMt a large piece* scale imd wipe»bat4o ao^t washiM 
.salt very well ; let it He till the salt is melted and drained frojn it, then •sei^ 
'Son it with beaten mace, cloves, and whole pepper; lay in a few bay leave«» 
put it close into a pan, cover it over witlt butter, and bake it; whea weU 
*done, drain it from the gravy, put it into the pots to keep, and, when cold» 
«cover it with clarified butter. In this manner any firm fish may be done. 
. Collared Salrnon.Sp\it such a part of the fish as m^^y be suificieat to 
nakea-handsome roll, wash and wipe it, and having mixed salt, white pep- . 
.per, pounded mace, and Jamaica pepper, in quantity to season it veryhig^ 
rub it inside and out well. Them roll it tight and bandage it, put as much 
water und one-third vinogar as will cover it, with ,bay leavies, salt, and both 
sorts of pepper. Cover close, and simmer till done enough. Drain and 
•boil quick the liquor, and put on whoa cold. Serve with fennel. ' it is aa 
elegant 4ish5 and extremely good. 

Boikd Cod. -E, 12.— The fittest ppnioa pf the €^tlt« k^ and sh<»ul4«li 
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mnd the middle, are not ^apposed to require foreign aid or sophistication to 
-•Ht them for the table* but may be sent up simply boiled, with oyster-sance ; 
the tail ma^be boned, cat into pieces, floured and fried, or stewed, accord- 
ing to any of the receipts which will be giv«n. Cod is occastonalty cat 
into slices, and fried or broiled. 

Co^8 Head and Oyster Sauce. — E, /{.—Brown a bit of batter in a stew- 

rn^dast it with fiour to thicken the sauce; pour in some beef soup, mince 
an onion or two, and let the whole boil a little; take half a hundred of 
oysters, or a quart of pickled mussels, with a considerable quantity of their 
Uqaor, stew altogether till quite ready, taking care to season the sa'uce with 
'salt and pepper; mean time boil the cod in water, with a little salt. Senre 
•in a deep dish, and pour the sauce over it.' 

• Cod^a Helid Stuffed.-^E, iS.— Cut the head with a part of the shoulders, 
'and take as much of the tail as wit! fill the head, then tie it up both at the 
mouth and shoulders with packthread; make a brown sauce, as in the former 
recipe, add a little strong ale with the beef-soup, season- it with a spoonfal 
of ketchup, some salt, and cayenne peppert then put in the head and stew 
•it oyer a slow fire. When ready, add a glass of wine and a little lemon« 
juice. 

• Cod^B Head imd Shmtlder$ will eat much finer by having a little salt 
•mbbed down the bone, and along the thick part, even if it be eaten the same 
4ay. Great care must be taken to senre it without the smallest speck of 
black or scum. Garnish with a lai^e quantity of double pa^^ley, lemon, 
horse-radish, and the milt, roe, and liver, and fried smelts, if approved. If 
with smelts, be careful that no water hangs about the fish, or the beauty of 
the smelts will be taken off, as well as their flavour. Serve with plenty of 
^oyster or shrimp sauce, and anchovy-butter. When properly prepared, 
lay the fish on a tin fishplate, and cover the whole with a cloth. Put it into 
•cold hard water, with two handfuls of salt, and two tablespoonfnls of vine- 
'gar ; let it heat gradually until it boils, then take it quite off the fire, and keep 
•it closely covered in the water for an hour, near, but not on the fire, scarcely 
•being allowed to simmer. 

Baked Cod^^E, J{.— Butter a pan, lay the fish in it, with a bundle of 
sweet herbs, an onion stuck with six cloves, a spoonful of black and i^hite 
j)epper, salt, and a quart of water; flour the fish, stick it over with pieces 
-of butter, and add to it raspings of bread. When sufficiently baked, take 
out the fish carefully, strain the gravy, thicken it, and add to it a pint of 
shrimps, half a pint of oysters, a spoonful of essence of anchovies, and a 
•glass of Harvey or Reading sauce ; warm altogether, and pour it round the 
fish; garnish with lemon, crisped parsley, and fried bread, or paste. 

Codlings are very good dressed in this manner.^ 

Cod EspagnoU, — E, R. — Bone the tail of a cod, and cut it into slices, 
season them with white pepper and salt, then fry them, and when cold, put 
'them into>a pickle made of vinegar boiled with peppercorns, a few cloves, 
«nd mace, and bay leaves ; add, when cold, a teacupful of sweet oil ; lay the 
fish in a jar with slices of onion between each, and cover the whole with 
•the vinegar. Salmon maybe pickled in the same manner. When served 
•up at table, put a sufficient number of pieces in the centre of a dish, and 
raise round it a wall of salad. 

' Stewed Cod, — E. £.— Out the cod into slices, season them with pepper 
And salt, put them into a stewpan with half a pint of water, and some good 
^ravy. After stewing a few minutes, add half a pint of wine, the juice of 
half a lemon, a dozen or two of oysters with their liquor, a piece of butter 
rolled in fiour, and two or three blades of mace. When the fish is suffi- 
ciently stewed, which will be in a quarter of an hour, serve it up with-the- 
s^uce. Any kind of fish sauce may be substituted.for the wine, and a variety 
^Dfl^red by employing anchovies instead of oysters. 
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SaH Cod, — E^ iS.— If yefy dry, it shonUl be soaked for 'u houn in loftt 
water, then placed upon a brick or stone floor for eight hours, soaked again, 
for six hours longer, and then brushed wi|h a hard brush. Under this trea^*. 
ment the most stubborn fish will swell considerably if boiled gently in soft- 
water; two separate soakings are belter than one, however continuous, 
since the alternate expansion and contraction loosen the fibres of the fish* 
and occasion it to come off in finer flakes. It is generally served up with 
parsnips and egg-sauoe, and may be warmed the neit day, separated into 
flakes, and put into a^good sauce with chopped eggs at the |op» and a wall, 
of mashed potatoes or mashed parsnips all round. 

To dresa SaU Cod or Ling* — 8oak and clean the piece you mean to dressy- 
then lay it all night in water with a glass oi vinegar. Boil it enough, theo: 
break into flakes on the dish ; pour over it parsnips boiled, beaten in a 
mortar, and then boil up with cream and. a large piece of butter rubbed 
with a bit of flour. It jgnay be served as above with egg-sauce instead of 
the parsnip, and the root sent up whole ; or the fish may be boiled and sent 
up without flaking, and sauces as above. Cod that has been dressed eats 
well when dune like dried salmon, with eggs, cream, Ac. 

To dreu Sail Fish that hai been ifoiled; an exceUmt disk^^Breaik it into 
flakes, and put it into a pan with sauce thus made : beat boiled parsnips in 
a mortar, then add to it a cup of cream, and a good piece of butler rolled ia 
flour, a little white pepper, and half a teaspoonful of mustard, all boiled 
together ; keep the fish no longer on the fire than to become hot, but not boil*. 

Cod Sounds to look Hke Chickens^— A good maigre-day dish. Wash three 
large sounds nicely, and boil in milk and water, but nut too tender ; whea- 
cold, pat a forcemeat of chopped oysters, crumbs of breai^, a bit of botter« 
nutmeg, pepper, siUt, and the yolks of two eggs; spread it thin over the 
sounds, and rotf up each in the form of a chicken, skewering it; then lard 
them m you would chickens, dost a little flour over, and roast them in tk 
tin oven slowly. When done enough, pour over them a fine oyster-sauce. 
Serve for side or corner dish at the Irst course. 

To broil Cod Souttds, — 9cald in hot water, rub well with salt, pull oflT the 
dirty skin, and put them to simmer till tender; take them out, flour, and 
broil. While this is doing, season a little brown gravy with pepper, salt, a 
teaspoonful of soy, and a little mustard; give it a boil with' a bit of flour 
and butter, and pour it over the sounds. 

Cod Sounds Hagout. — Prepare as above; then stew them in white gravy 
seasoned; cream, butter, and a little bit of flour added before you serve, 
gently boiling it up. A bit of lemon-peel, nutmeg, and the least pounded 
mace, should give the flavour. 

Cutlets of Suk.'^E, 12.— Cut the .soles, whether previously dressed or raw, 
into handsome pieces, and slew them gently in the sauce prepared accord-, 
iag to the fi>regoing directions ; or they may be filleted, covered with fine 
forcemeat, and skewered round, and either fried or baked in buttered pap 
pers : all white fish may be dressed in the same manner. 

Mted MuUet^-^E. it— This fi»h has gained great reputation as the sea - 
woodcock : they must not be emptied when cleaned ; either broil them in 
battered paper, or put them into the oven upon tart<pans in paper cases, or 
the pan butteied, and buttered paper above. 

Siurgeons»^^E, it— Cut the sturgeon in ulices, and fry them. Then pour 
00" the fat, flour the. pan, and pour boiling water into iu Put the fish inta. 
a stewpan, with this gravy, an onion, and sweet herbs, pepper, and salt; 
let it stew until quite tender; strain the sauce, squeeze the juice of a lemon, 
into it, and serve it up. Sturgeon may be baked or boiled, but the above , 
way of dressing is one of the best. 

StuTgeoM d la Russe.^E, i2.— When the sturgeon is cleaned, lay it for. 
several hours in salt and water ; take it out.an hour before it is wanted, ruh 
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H w«n iiHth ^^ft^rvand ^tr » K<¥le ^e# it Tft^A (rat it intoa ftath-ket^e, 
(M>TerMt urith boUf»^ water, an ounce of baf-«alt, two large onions, and a 
banch of »weet herbs. Stew k aatH the hnnes will ^parate easily; then 
Ibke il np, remo^^ the skin, fioap it, and piace it to brown before the fire, 
basting it well with butter ; serve it np'wiih a rich sanee, and a garnish ef 
pickles. 

Skwed 8liirsfeon»,^^E* R^-Cot the fish in slices, an ineh and a half thick, 
dip them in vini^ar, dry them welt, fionr and hroil the sltees. Then fionr 
and lay them in a stewpan with seme good broth, and let them stew gentlj 
until oerfectly tender; thicken the gravy with batter or cream, add a spoon- 
fat or Harvey's sahce, half a glass of wine, and serve it np with capers 
atpewed over the top, and garnished with slices of lemon. 

BraUtd MnekeirtL — E. R. — Split them down the back, take oot the bone^ 
^nd rob the inside with pepper, salt, parsley, and fennel chopped finely; 
HojiF and broil them, serving np with a saace of parsley, fennel, melted 
batter, or lemon saace^ 

Maefcerei A ki H^tifpt tPNdtal-^E. R.^^QpH'it thi^ee mackerel, cnt ofiT the 
beads and tails, and take out the bone. Broil them nicely a fine brown. 
Boii a dozen small silver onions; scald a young cucamber, a bnnch of 
•arsley, and a bunch of fennel; chop the two latter, and cut the oaoomber 
itito dice ; season ihe whole, and put' them into a small saucepan with » 
fieee of butter; when the batter is melted, lay the vege^bles on the fish, 
and sqneeee the jnice of two lemons over them. 

Beikd Muckei*ei.^S R. — Make a marinade wfth some weak broth, two. 
tablespoon fuls of vinegar, a bandlie of sweet herbs, a few small onions^ or 
a l|irge one stuck with a clove, pepper and salt; boil it together for an 
btar; then boil the fish in this gravy \ take them oat when .ready, strain the 
Mqaor, and thicken it; make it green with chopped parsley and fennel ; adil' 
ateajspooaful of any kind of fish sauce, and send it to^ table. • 

• Baked MaekereL — E. R.^^Send them to the oven stuffed the same aa 
a piper, or take the bone withoiK dividing the fish; pepper the inside well; 
. lay batter between; floor and batter the oatside, roasted in a Dutch oven, 
and serve them ap with lemon-juice sqneesed over them, and a thick saaoe - 
4f chopped feanel, parsley, and batter. 

Skwed MaeUerc^^.E* li.*^Split, t>one,aBd cot the mackerel into qiUMrtera, 
and broil them until they are nearly half dcme; then put them aside; take- 
A pint of gocid gravy, with a little chopped fennel, parsley, and shalot, a 
teaspootfful of essenee of anchovy, a glass of ketchopt and a piece of 
butter rtjjled ia fiour : aiir this over the fire until it is of proper thickness; 
season it with cayenne pepper and salt, then put in the fish; stew ail very . 
gently until it is dohe, and add a tabtespooniiil of thiokening aoo a glass 
of port wine the last thing. 

FiMi^tf of Mut^stel-^E. R. — Bone several mackerel, take tbe fish <^ in 
fiUets lengthwise, toraiag them round. Chop fennel and parsley, and par 
it in a stewpan, with some fish^broth well seasoned, lay in tbe fish, and let 
k stew ten minutes Tb<en uke up the fillets, dish them, thicken the sauce, 
adding to it the juice of a lemon ; pour it round the fish, and servce op with 
A gafUish of pickles. This will make a side-dish< or may figure at the head . 
of the table. English custom only seems to admit fi«h ia (he first oearsv, 
^hieh is a great mistake, stncevt appears at all the fashionable tables as 
m side-dish, in all stages of the dinner* 

Piekkd Ma^^tL^B. /8.-»-Cleaa, boae, and oat the fish into pieces, s«&> 
8on them well ; to %iz lai^e mackerel -pot an oance of ground pepper in 
equal parts of white and red; four cio^res, pounded, a salt-spoonful of ali« 
spice, three or four blades of mace pounded, and a spoenfui (^ salt. Rub, 
the knixtu^c veil in, soonag the fish in order that it may be tkoroaghiy 
spread* Fry them ia oil till they ane brawny whoa cold, pat than iiui9 • 
stoae Jar, and aevar them with rinegar. 
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Mbrrhyef.-^. JL^Tim fisk is usualijr bn>i]ed/l>t|t they wre i^omettmM 
jboiled. Whea thus dressed, rub tbem over with, salt and viaegar* skewer 
Chem with their tails in their mouths, lay them on a fish-plate, and boil them 
for ten minutes in boiUng water. Drain them thoroughly, and lay them 
roHnd % dish with the heads in the centre ; garnished with boiled parsley* 
and serve Qp with a good sauce. Herrings should be broiled over a good 
fire; they will be improved by being sprinkled with salt and pressed, and 
<hen washed in vinegar: if kept more than a day, they should be covered 
witb salt 

Herrings and Oniww.-^E, iK.*~Notwithstandingthe prejudice against the 
umonof two such strongly-flavoured viands, the following method of dress- 
ing herrings has been so highly recommended, that it is given upon th« 
authority of a very, eeiebrated gastronome: — Shred the onions finely and 
fry them, clean fresh herrings, fry them also, and serve them in the dish 
with the onion?. 

To dress Red Herrings, — Cboosd them that are large and moist, cut them 
open and pour $ome boiling small beer over them to soak half an hour; 
drain them iry, and make them jusc hot through before the fire; then rub 
^ome cold butter over them and serve. Egg-sauce, or buttered eggs, and 
mashed potatoes should be sent up with them. - Instead of butijer, a little 
$tweet oil will add to the richness, but it must be dropped on while before 
Ihe fire, and in the smallest quantity. 

Baked Herrings, and Sprols* — Wash and drain, without wiping diem; 
season with allspice in fine powder, salt, and a few whole cloves; lay ihem 
in a pan with pieoiy of black pepper, an onion, and a few bay leaves. Add 
balf vinegar and half small beer enough to cover them. Fat paper ovef 
^e pan, a^d bake in a slow oven, if yom like, throw saltpeire over thc^m 
/be night before, to make them k>ok red. Crut, but do not opea ihem. 

To smnke lferrin|f«.-^CIeaa, and lay them in salt with a little saUpetre 
one i^ht; then hang them on a stick, through the eyes, in a row. Have 
ready an old cask, in which put some sawdust, and in the midst of it % 
lieater red-hut; fix the stick over the smoke, and. let them remain twenty* 
lour hours, 

T» PiehU Herrings or MaekereL-^K, ^^Clean and cut ofiT the heads* 
wash and dry them thoroughly in a cloth ; cut them open, and take out the 
^ne; season them in the inside with bay-salt, ground white pepper, a little 
cayenne, three cloves,- and three blades o( mace powdered; lay them in a 
pan, and between, each layer of fish put two or three bay leaves ; cover thei]| 
with' vinegar, tie paper several times folded over the pan, put them into ^ 
elow oven, and let them bake for a long lime When sufficiently done* 
remove the paper, allow them to stand until they ar^e cp\d, then pour ofif the 
ivinegar, adding fresh, with an onion stuck with cloves. 8ei them again ia . 
a slow oven, and allow them to remain for two hours. I^t them remain 
until cold. They will keep a long time, bat 'must be carefully remdved 
from the baking-pan, or they will break. A more simple method is to bonev 
split, and season tbem, rolling up the fillets and tying them round; then 
put tbem into a pan with a few bay leaves, an onion stuck with cloves, 
and sufiicieat vinegar to cover them; bake ihem; take dff the stringiu 
Sprats are done in the same way, but, being too small to roll, merely cut 
off the head and take out the bone, after tliey have been very nicely cleaned* 

J?eZ— £[. £.— Clean the eel well, and cut it into pieces, leaving it ia 
water; put them into a stewpan with butter, set them for a minute oa the 
^re ; then dusi flour; add some gravy, and stir it with a wooden spoon untU 
it boils; add parsley, 8halot,half a bay leaf, a clove, salt, pepper, and sm.aU 
oi^ions ; aiimmer all together, and reduee. Take ofif the fat, reoAove the 
berbs, aad litok^a with the yolks of eggs, adding the juice of a lemon; i^T* 
4 
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after bftlf boiling the eels with the herbs, they may be roUetl iti yollrs of 
eggs, dipped in minced parsley and crombs of bread, and boiled until browm 

Eela ^irJuodced.'^E, R, — Druise together a sniaU quantity of clores, 
mace, nutmegs, salt, and pepper, and rob it over the fish, either cut in 
lengths or rolled round ; put it into a stewpan with half a pint of eider, a 
cupful of good gravy, one anchovy, a glass of portwine, a whole onioo, 
some scraped horse-radish, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a little lemon-peel: 
^ when sufficiently stewed, strain the sauce, and thicken it with a little batter 
or cream. A good thickening may be made by melting a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, rolled in half a teaspoonful of Aour in a little jnilk. 

To Stew Eek. — E, R — Cut the eels in pieces, fry them a little until they 
are a fine brown; let them remain until cold; take an oiiion, a little parsley, 
a leaf of sage chopped very finely; put them in some gravy, with a dove, 
a blade of mace, pepper, and salt. Stew the eels until they are tender ; 
then add a glass of portwine, and a little lemon-juice, after strainiag the 
aance and thickening it with butter and flour. 

Fried Eels, — E, JL — " Eels," observes a great authority, ** require to be 
well managed by a clever cook, when the fat and indigestive qualities disap- 
pear, and the food becomes wbolesooie." Simple frying is not, perhaps, 
the best means of effecting this object, but it is a favourite method with 
many persons. Tfiey are to be rolled in yolks of eggs and bread-crtimbs, 
or a thick coating of sweet herbs may be added as a corrective: they should 
be served with an acid sauce, or eaten with lemon-juice squeezed over 
them. 

To Collar EeU.^E, 72.— Case the eels, cut off the head, split and take 
out the bone: lay the fish flat ; season them with mixed spices^ some parsley 
shred very fine, and a few chopped sage leaves ; roll them up tightly in a 
cloth; bind it well ; if the eels are of a middling size, boil them in salt an^ 
water for three-quarters of an hour: hang them up to dry all night Add 
to the pickle a pint of vinegar or more, according to the quantity of eels 
collared, a few peppercorns, and a sprig of sweet marjoram. Boil it ten 
minutes, and let it stand all night. 'Fake the cloth from the eels, and put 
them into the pickle. They may be sent whole to table, x>r cor in slices* 
Garnish with parsley* Lampreys and pilchards may be dressed the same 
way. Eels, when collared, should not l>e skinned. 

To Stew Lamprey, a$ at Woreegter4 — AAer cleaning the fish carefully, 
remove the. cartilage which runs down the back, and season with a small 
quantity of cloves, mace, nutmeg, pepper, and allspice; put it into a small 
Btewpot, with as much strong beef-gravy, anjl Madeira or sherry, in equal 
quantities, as will cover it. Cover close ; stew till tender, then take out the 
lamprey and keep hot, while you boil up the liquor with two or three 
anchovies chopped, and some flour and butter ; strain the gravy through a 
sieve, and add lemon-juice and some made mustard. Serve with sippets 
of Ji>read and horse-radish. When there is spawn it must be fried and put 
round. 

iVii/e.— Cider will do in common, instead of white wine. 

To Pot Lamprey, at at Woree$ter. — Leaye the skin on, but remove the 
cartilage and a string on each side of it down the back* Wash and clean 
the fish very nicely in several waters, and wipe them. To a dozen of 
tolerable size use two ounces of white pepper, salt in proportion, six blades 
of mace, a dozen of cloves, all in fine powder, but do not season until the 
fish shall have drained all night. Lay them in a stone pot one by one, and 
curled round, the spices and salt being sprinkled in and about them. Cla^ 
rify two pounds of butter, and half a pound of the finest beef-suet, pour it 
on the fish, and lay thick paper over to keep in the steam. Bake three 
thours in a moderate oven. Look often at them, and as the oil works up 
take it clear off. They will thus, in the storepot, keep till spring. Pnt into 
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pots fbr sernng ss wanted, obsenring to take oft the old batter, and haTing 
varmfid the fish in the oven, cover with fresh batter only. 

Stewed Fiahf Hebrew Faehimu-^E. SL — Take three or foar parsley roots, 
cat them into long thin slices, and two or three onions also sliced, boil them 
together in a qaart of water antil quite tender; then flavour it with ground 
wkite pepper, nutmeg, mace, and a little saffron, the jnice of two lemons, 
and a spoonful of vinegar. Put in the fish, and let it stew for twenty 
minutes or half an hour; then take it out, strain the gravy, thicken it with 
a little dour and butter, have balls made of chopp^ fish, bread-crumbs, 
sptoes, and the yoiks of one or two eggs mixed up together, and drop them 
into the l^uor. Let them boil, then put in the fish, and serve it up with 
the bails and parsley-roots. 

Cakieman Recipe for Dreedmg Fish. — E, R4 — Boil the livers of the fish, 
and make them into forcemeat balls, with oatmeal, onions, pepper, and 
sadt. Put the water on with some cold butter and whole onions, and when 
the onions are sufficiently boiled put in the fish, and s^w them with their 
keads on, seasoning with salt and cayenne paper; add (he balls also. 

N. B. Some persons use small beer instead of water. 

SktUe.'^E, fi. — ^Tbis fish is growing in esteem, but if simply boiled, it 
slionld hare the advantage of a marinade. It may be cut into pieces, and 
fined in batter, or boiled and then fried. Put parsley and sweet herbs, with 
an onion sliced in the pan in which the fish is fried, and when taken out 
pour off the (ai, and make a sauce with equal parts of vinegar and water, 
the herbs, and some salt, flouring the pan to thicken it: serve it up with 
cafiers on die top. 

Siewed Uetddoeks^^E. A.— Trim two haddocks, by cutting off the heads, 
tails, and fins, and taking out the bones. Put the whole together in aqoart 
of water, with a few peppercorns and an onion, and let it stew very slowly 
Tor half an hour. Then strain off the gravy, flour the fish well and fry it; 
then return it to the slock, adding cayenne pepper, some acid sauce, and 
ketchup, or essence of anchovy: stew until the gravy is very rich, and 
serve it up in a deep dish. 

Stewed HaMui^c^E. £.— Put half a pint of beer, a few anchovies, Ok 
onion stack with cloves, a bunch of sweet herbs, and some pepper, into a 
«lewpan;'fill it nearly with water, and stew it for an hour; then strain it, 
and jMit in the head of a halibut, stew it till tender, thicken the gravy with 
butter and floor, add a little fish sauce, and serve it up with forcemeat balls 
made of a part of the fish. 

Baked Haddock, SooUish Faehwn.-^E. J2.— Take two good-sized haddocks, 
clean, and wipe them well m a cloth, but do not wash them; keep the 
breasts as whole as possible. Strew salt over them, and lay them on a 
board for several hours; then wipe the salt from them, cut off the heads 
and fins, cut the skin through down the back, and take it off neatly, being 
«areful to keep the fish whole. Beat up the yolks of three eggs, dip each 
in the «gg, have ready some bread-crumbs, mixed with pepper, salt, and 
chopped parsley, ixill the fish in the crumbs, and stuff the heads and breasts 
with oysters chopped, but not too small, and bread-crumbs blended with an 
«gg. Butter a dish, lay the fish upon it, stick pieces of butter upon each, 
and back them; they vill take from three-quarters to an hour. Take a 
pint of veal gravy, the same quantity of cream, mix two tablespoonftils of 
4our in a little of the cream, cold, and boil all together ootU it is smooth ; 
serve with a blade of mace, a liitle nutmeg, salt, and a whole onion. When 
about to dish, take out the onwn, and add a glass of wine, and the yolk of 
an egg^ well beaten; dish the fish neatly, lay the heads at each end and 
• each side; pour the sauce over, and garnish with lemon. 

7b Dnf Haddoekr-^hoose them of two or three pounds weight ; take oat 
Hie gills, «jes, and entrails, and remave (be blood from the back-bone. 
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Wipe (belli dry, and pot tome suit ifito ibe bodir^ and eyes. Liy tlietai om 
a board for the nie^ht; then hang thekn up in a dry ptaee, and after three or 
four days they will be fit to eat; skin and rub them with eg^, and atrew 
o-offlbs over them. Lay them b*efore the fire, and baste with batter titt 
brown enough, derre with egg*8auce. 

* Whitings, if large, are excellent this way ; and it will prore an aceoas* 
nodation in the country, where there is no regular supply offish. 

7b Curt Sinnan Haddock.'^Choose those that are of asiddling sixe, and 
fa fresh as possible; take off their heads, split up, wipe nicely, and sprinkle 
lightly with salt. Lay them with a moderate heat upon them for twelve 
hoars, then hang them up to drain three hours, and then tie them, two and 
two, OQ a string, and suspend them over some peats that hare'been so mucii 
burnt as not to smoke strongly, and at a distance that may not heat the fish, 
Vhich, thus smoked two hours, wiH be fit for use. 

They are served at breakfast in Scotland to eat with bread and butter^ 
either cold or just warmed through, and moistened with one or two dropft 
of sweet oil. 

The Scotch dish, ealkd Cropped Heads, — Parboil the roe of haddocks or 
bod; mit it with double its quantity of pounded herd biscuit, salt, pepper, 
and a beaten egg; stuff* haddock's heads with this mixture, and fry theaa in 
beef dripping. Prepare a sauce of beef-^ravy added to fried owioas and 
flour, a teacopful of ketchup, the same of pickled mussels, aad add to the 
heads ; simmer fifteen minutes. If a large dish be wanting, serve two betied 
haddopks in the middle. 

Pike or Piper. — E, /J.-^Take a large, or two small fish, stufiT it with force* 
neat, skewer it round. Hour and lay it on an earthen dish, with pieces of 
butter on the top, and a sprinkling of salt; send it to the oven. A lai^ pike 
will take an hour in baking. When removed from the oven, the dish will 
be found full of gravy. Put to a sirfficient portion for the sauce, two an** 
ehovies finely chopped, aliitle grated Iemon«-peel, a glass of wine, Reading 
sauce, or lemon-picMe, and make it as thick as cream with fionr and 
butter, adding capers if desirable. Haddock may be dres(sed in the same 
way, and gurnet also, which is a most excellent fish when baked. 

&/c«.— jB. R. — Soles may be fried either plain, or dipped in yolk of eggs 
and bread-crumbs; the eggs should be l>eat up and the soles brushed over 
A second time, and then dredged again with crumbs. Whiting shonjd be 
turned round with their tails in their mouths, previous to frying. 

If boiled, they must be served with great care, to look per^tly whiter 
and should be much covered with parsley. The roe or milt of soles naust 
not be taken out. 

Soles that have been fried eat good cold with oil, vinegar, salt, and mus- 
tard; or cm into large dice, in a bowel with salad. 

Soka aneiher way^ — Take two or three soles, divide them from the back- 
bone, and take off the head, fins, and tail. Sprinkle the msid^ with sall» 
t^i them up tight from the tail-end upwards, and fasten with small skeww 
ers. If large or middling, pot half a fish in each roll; small do not an» 
awer. Dip them into yolks of eggs, and cover them with crumbs. Do the 
egg over them again, and then put more crumbs, fry them a beautiful co- 
lour in lard, or, for fast-day, in clarified butter. Garnish with dried or fried 
'^rsl^y. Shrimposauce. 

Sftk»in the Poriugtteee u/a^.—TtMe one large, or two small ; if large, c«l 
the fifth in two; if small, they need only be split. The bones being taken 
out, put the fish into a pan with a bit of butter and some lemon-juice ; give 
it a fry, then lay the fish on a dish, and spread a fbrceiseat over each piece 
and roll it round, fastening the roll with a few small skewers. Laylhe 
IPOWi into a small earthen nan, beat an egg and wet them, then strew croihbs 
^ver, and pat the remainder of the egg, with a little meM-grinpy^i^ spoonioi 
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(»f isapet^Uqilor, »» aaehovy cbo^pcd fine, and^ome parsley chopped, iatp 
the bottom of the pan; cover it close, and bake in a slow oven till the fisH 
are done eaougfa. Thei% place the roJU in a dish for serving, and cover il 
to keep them hot till the baked gravy is skimmed; if not enough, a little 
fresh, flavoored as above, most be prepared and added to it The heads 
of the fish are to be left on one side of the split part, and kept on the outer 
side of the roll; and when served the heads are to be turned towards each 
other m the dish. Garnish with fried or dried parsley. 

The Slmffmg for the odotx.— l^ound cold beef, mutton, or veal, a little; 
then add some fat bacon that has been slightly fried, cut small some onion, 
a little f^arlic or shalot, parsley, anchovy, pepper, salt, and nutmeg; pound 
all fine with ai*ew crumbs, and bind it with two or three yolks of eggs. 
FM Jkrtk, — £. ft. — Sturgeon is the best material, but if not in season^ 
^ eat some ling into handsome pieces, and fry it; then boil an equal quantity 
of skale, also cat in pieces; and having cleaned and soaked two or three 
ood sounds, stew them until green with a liule spinach, and cut them in 
pieces; then have a sufficient quantity of good gravy, into which the liquoi: 
of two or three dozen of oysters has been strained; thicken it with cream 
or butter. Put it iato a stewpan with the fish already named, a lobster cut 
in pieces, a spoonful of essence of anchovies, and a glass of Maderia. 
Warm the whole together, and send it to table with a lemon garnish. The 
sauce to this dish must be very rich, and of a fine dark colour. 

Fiak CaUopt^-'E.R.'^Cut a halibut into nice collops, fry them, then put 
them into a broth made of the boness, foar onions, a stick of celery, and a 
bundle of sweet herbs, boiled together for half an hour. Strain this broth, 
thicken it,,- and stew the fish for half an hour, adding salt, pepper, and 
pounded macQ, a spoonful offish sauce, and one of lemon-juice. 

. Fisk CtUkfs. — E. R4 — Chop a considerable quantity of herbs with a 'small 
piece of shalot, season it with pepper and salt, and put it into a stewpan 
with two ounces of butter; as the butler is melting add a teaspoonfui of 
essence of anchovies. Do not allow the butter to more than melt, and mix 
the whole well together; then cat any kind of white fish, dressed or raw, 
into handsome cutlets, and, when the herb-seasoning is nearly cold, spread 
it OB the fish thickly with a knife; dredge the fish with bread-crumbs, and 
.cook them on buiter-pans in an oven, or before the fire. Stew a few silver 
button-onions, or a chopped onion, with any green vegetables in season, 
out into dice in a little broth, add nasturtiums, and a little of the pickle, 
keep them in the middle of a di'^h, and lay the cutlets round. 

FiUeis of /^mA.— iS. R.— Take any white fish, bone, and split, cuk them 
into handsome fillets, half fry them, and squeeze the juice of a lemon over 
them, make a fine forcemeat with lobsters. or shrimps, lay it thickly on the 
fillets, roll them up, and tie or skewer them. Put them into a fish-gravy, 
and bake them in aa oven: when done, thicken the gravy and serve up 
the fish in it. ' 

A Casserok of Fisk.'—E, 12.— Take any kind of cold fisW, and divide it 
into large fiakes ; boil two or three eggs hard, and cut them irjto slices; 
h^ve also some mashed potatoes ; butler a mould, and put in the fish, eggs 
and potatoes, with a little delicate seasoning of white pepper; moisten the 
whole with cream, or thin melted butter, and a spoonful of essence of an- 
chovies; boil the mould, and turn it out. 

Fish PaiL—E, iJ.— Raise a wall of mashed potatoes round a dish, divide 
the fish in flakes, and warm it with the sauce left the day before in a basin 
or jar, plunged jn water; brown the potatoes well in an oven or before the 
fire, or let them remain while, and pour the fish in, covering the top at 
pleasure with egg-sauce. 

Fish SwUu^^E. U.— Flake the fish, and embed it in bread-Crumbs 

iaois(e&ed with thin melted butter or cream, flavoured with any approved 

• ' - " ■ • *•- ■<•■•.-.• - i ^ . ■' 
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taiice; cover the top tbiekly with bivad-e|nimt»» Uiy bte Df h«tt»r orlw 
lind bake it either before the fire or in a Dateh oven ; or Isjr the fleh in th* 
bottom of the dish, with a rich white sanee of cream, anil cover the lop 
only with bread-crumbs, 

RUaok of Fiah,^E, i2.--Fiek from the boacv and skin any kiad of cold 
fi^h, weigh it, and add one-third of grated bread-crumbs, a liitle cold melted 
batter, a small onion, previoasly boiled and finely minced, pepper, 9att,and 
the whites of two eggs to bind it together; mix it well and make iiJsto a 
tfat oval shape, fry it on both sides; then stew it in some veal broth, or 
water trailed in the frying*pan afier the fat has been powred 00*, with t^ 
bones of the fish, an onion, and some pepper; strain and thicken the aanc^ 
adding to it any kind of fish-sauce at hand. 

Croquettes of Fith, — E, 12.— Take dressed fish of tmy kind^ separate it 
from the bones, roince or poond it with a little seasoning, on egg beatea 
with a teaspoonful of floor, and one of milk; roll it into baNa; bmsh \hm 
outside with tgg, and dredge it well with bread-crumbs, Oy them of a nice 
colour; the bones, heads, tails, with an onion, an anchovy, and a pint of 
water, stewed together, will make the gravy. L«>b5tera make delicate cr»- 
qnettes ; in which case the shell should be broken, and boiled down for 
the gravy. 

To Stew Carp or Ten<^.^E. J?^— Clean the fish thoronghty, and dry thefla 
well on a cloth, dredge them with flour, and fry them of a light colour; 
then pat them into a stewpan, with equal parts of red wine and water, a 
tablespoonful of lemon-pickle, the same of wainm ketchup, a teaspoon- 
ful of mui>hroom-powder, and a little cayenne pepper; add a large onion 
stock with cloves, and a stick of horse-radish. Cover the pan closely to 
keep in the steam, and let the contents stew over a stove very gently untH 
the gravy is reduced to a sufficient quantity only to cover the* fish; then 
4ake up the fish, strain the gravy, thicken it, and add it to the fish. 

Water Soucht/, — E. R. — Take a part of Ihe fish, either perch or fiovnders, 
or any other fresh-water fi&>h intended to be cooked ; stew it down in two 
quarts of water, some parsley, or parsley-roois, and then pulp them through 
a sieve. Put the remainder of the fish into the liquor with more parsley 
chopped, and parsley roots, a little pepper and salt, serve it in a tureen^ 
and send up a plate of brown bread and butter with it. Perch and att 
fresh water fish may be fried in batter. 

Mtuaeb, — E, R, — This fish is more frequently eaten on the continent 
than at English tables of a certain grade. In France they are fastened 
upon a small skewer, dipped iii|o a thick batter, and fried. They are also 
boiled or stewed in the following manner: open them, pot them into a pan 
with their own liquor, to which add a large onion, and some parsley, with 
a couple of tablespoonfuls of vinegar; roll a piece of butter w floor, beat 
an egg, and add it to the gravy» warming the whole up very gradually. 



7b Feed O^sterg^—Vut them into water, and wash them with a Wrch 
besom till quite clean ; then lay them bottom downwards into a pan, sprinkle 
with flour or oatmeal and sali and cover with water. Do the same every 
day, and they will soon fatten* The water should be pretty salt. 

N. B. A peck of the best native oysters may be purcha^^ed out of the boats 
at Billingsgate for nine shillings ; there are about 48fi in a peek, about%foar 
for a penny. The common oysters are from two shillings to half a crown 
the peck. 

Stewed Ot/sierdwith Wine^^E. 12.— Wash the oysters in their liquor, and 
then strain it, add a glass of wine, some whole pepper, a litde salt, a piece 
of hotter rolled ixklour, «ad i spoo&fal of temon-jaice-, bofl te whM, 
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%thrliig it trntfl it is 6inoMh,theii pat i^ the oy«tws, and wtrm of plmnp 
tiiem up without boiling. 

Siewed Ojftiers Piain,^E. JL— BeartI the oysters, wash them in their 
«wn iiqaor, iben strain it, thicken it with thin melted butter^ or white sauce 
made of cream ; season it with a blade of mace and a /cw whole pepper- 
corns tied in a mnsHn bag. dimmer the oysters very gently, and serve up 
with sippets of bread : they will require only a few minuUlf and if allowed 
to boil will become hard. 

SeaUoped Oy^len^-^E. It-^Beard the oysters, and wash them in their 
liquor, then strain the liquor and pour it over a quantity of bread-crumbs. 
Lay the crumbs into scaitops of china or tin, and pot the oysters in layers, 
with breiid^rnmbs, pepper and batter between, cover the top with bread- 
icrumbs and butter, and bake them in an oven or before the lire. 

BottBied OyiUn.^E. /t—Take the oysters from the shells, beani fliem, 
and put them with their liquor into tin scallops, six in a shell (not more), 
with a little pepper and butter. Put the sheUs upon a gridiron over a good 
fire, and serve them when plump and quite hot. They are delicious this 
way; but to be eaten in perfection should be cooked ov«r a lamp in the 
room where they are eaten. 6qnee» a little lemon-juice orer them when 
they come from the fire. 

€tf9ien in ScaUop-Bkelb. — Keep the oysters in their liquor; put a bit of 
butter ia a stewpan, with minced parsley, shalotand a little pepper; brown 
them, dusting in a little flour, then add the oyster-liquor, strained, and ^ 
little good gravy, work them until they are of the consistence of sauce ; 
then toss and piic in the oysters, add lemon-j nice, and fill the scallop-shells ; 
stew grated bread-crumbs over the top, adding some small pieces of butter, 
put them into «. very quick oven and finish them of a fine brown. 

O^Ur Loovea,r^E, i2.— Take the loaves baked in tins, cut off" the top, 
clean out the crumbs, and pass them through a grater ; add parsley chopped, 
spices, and pepper together with the oysters, all well mired; fill the k>nves, 
adding pieces of butter, pour in the liquor of the oysters strained, then pat 
the loaves into an oven, and when well baked serve them up. One large 
loaf is better than the small rolls. 

Oyster FriUers. — E, J?.*-Beard the oysters, dip them into a thick batter, 
made ridi with e^^ or, what is better, into an omelette, and then, in crumbs 
of bread, fry them; th^y are an exquisite garnish for fried fish. 

B^Ud OyMera, — E, K.— Wash the shells very dean, and boil them in 
the same way as lobsters ; serve them up with butter for sauce. 

Buitend Crab,^-^E, /2.**Pick the meat carefully out of a large crab, cut 
. it into small pieces, mix it with about a fourth part of bread-crumbs, and 
a very small quantity of finely-shred parsley. Season it well, and return 
it to the shell with some small bits of butter here and there, enough when 
warmed to keep it moist Squeeze the juice of a lemon over it, or a spoon-" 
ful of lemon-pickle, or acid sauce. Put a thick layer of crumbs of bread 
upon the top with small bits of butter laid all over it, and bake it before the 
^re or ia the oven. 

A Pats (jf Crub.-^E. R, — Beat the whole of a crab picked clean from 
the shell in a marble mortar, with pepper and salt, and a very few crumbs 
of 'bread; warm it with a tittle gravy thickened with cream or butter, and 
a spoonful of wine, and when thoroughly warmed, add a little lemon-juice; 
pour it into walls of paste previously baked> and serve it tip hot. 

Dressed Crab, — E. JL — Pick out all the fish from the shell, divide it 
into small pieces, mixing the rich part well with the rest; moisten it with 
salad dressing, and return it to the shell with an edge all roikid of sliced 
lemon. ^ 

Siewed LobsUr^r^E, ii.«-Take the neat ont c^. the shells of one or Xvgo 
hoiied lobsters. Pat the shells into a pint of water with some whole pep- 
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per. salt, and a little nwoe. Let k boil till all the good«e« is exIfacM 
horn the shells: then strain it. Mix with a little creaoi, or thm melted 
butter, the rich portion of the lobster, and the coral; add a small qaantitf 
of lemon-juice and two apoonfulp of wine, mix it with the ^rary, and war» 
the lobster in it; a few minutes will suffice. , , ,. , • - i 

Ri89oles of LobUer.'^E. ii.— Take the meat from the shell, chop it fioely, 
mix it with a •ide salt, pepper, and pounded macej lake a fourth part of 
fine bread-crumbs, make it up into balls with melted butter, brush the balls 
with yolk of egg, and dredge them with bread-crumbs, and fry them, serving 
with or without gravy: if dry, they must be sent up with crisped parsley. 

BuUered Lobater^^E. J2.— Pick out the meat, chop it, and warm it wilft 
some melted butter, adding shrimps or prawns if the quantity be small f 
cot pieces of paste into pretty shapes, fry them, and serve up the lobster 
heaped upon them, which is sometimes more convenient than making 
into patties* 

Miroton of Lobster,^B, i?.— Take the meat of a good-sized lobster, and 
put it into a mortar, with the orombof a French roll soaked in cream; 
pound them well together; then add the yolks of three eg^fs, and some Cat 
of ham also pounded ; season it with pepper, salt, and a liiUe mace. Add 
the whole of an egg beaten up to a strong froth, and take care that the 
spawn of the lobster -should have been pounded ^ith the rest; line a mOuld 
with slices of fat bacon, put in the ingredients, and boil it for^n hour and 
a quarter. Serve up in a dish with lobster-sauce round it. 

Ijobster with Brown Sauce.— E. U.— Take the meat of two lobsters, mince 
it small, and put it into a pint of beef soup; let them stew a little; thicken 
it with a piece of butter rolled in flour; add a glass of white wine, with a 
little pepper; add salt and nutmeg, a spoonful of ketchup, one of ancho?y, 
and one of lemon-juice i^let the whole stew together, and serve op, garnish- 
ing the dish with the small claws. 

Stewed Lohaters^ a very high reHah. — Pick the lobster, pot the berries into 
a dish that has a lamp, and rub them down with a bit.of butter, two spoon- 
fuls of any sort of gravy, one of soy, or walnut-ketchup, a little salt and 
cayenne, and a spoonful of port; stew the lobster cut into bits with ifate 
gravy as above. 

Lobster Pudding.-^Divide the body in two, and having cleared the baek 
shell, and dressed the meat of the whole as for patties^ lay it in the shell 
hot, cover with crumbs of bread, and brown with a salamander. If the 
lobsters be small, use two. 

To Roast Lo&»/«r«.— When half boiled, and while hot, rub the shell with 
butter, and lay it before the fire. Continue basting it with butter till it 
has a fine froth. Melted butler, cayenne, and salt, are eaten with the above. 

Tb DreM a Turtle, — ^The night before dre:$sing a turtle, hang it up by the 
hinder legs, and without giving time for it to draw in its neck cut ofif its 
head. Early next morning have ready a boiler of hot water. With a sharp 
knife take off the fins next to the- head at the joint, which, if properly hit, 
will allow them to separate from the body without cutting. The hinder 
fins, when cut at the joint, will, by a little twist/come ofi' immediately. 

Next divide the callapash, or back shell, from the callapee, the befty 
shell, at about two inches round the latter, which is some of the' prime of 
. ~ the turtle. Take out the entrails with particular care, lest the gall should 
be broken, and throw them into a tub of cold water; when well washed, 
open the guts from end to end with a small penknife, and draw them through 
a woollen clotii oflen, to cleanse them ; then put them into fresh cold water. 
The belly shell must be. cut in pieces the size of the palm of the hand, and 
the lungs, kidneys, dec, cleared from the back shell; put the shells and 
fins into scakling water, until the scales can be scraped off with a knife. 
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alid all ihe tseaX e&n he mkeb clear o&, B« sore to keep Die difforent 
pans of the turtle sepai^ate, thai they may i»e proportioned oat afterwards. 

The green fat cot in pieced the size of an inch and a half s<taare; sim- 
aner the fins only in as much water a« will cover them till tender; then 
add the water, strained, to a quantity of very rich broih of veal, to which 
put a ponnd of batter robbed down with as much fine floor as shall give 
doc thickness; stir it over the fire ten minutes; having put in the entrails, 
em in small piedes, six hours to stewbefore dinner; add to the soup green 
onions, and all sorts of seasoning herbs, chopped small; pepper, salt, and 
•ayenpe to your taste, not extremely hot, and the juice of one or two le- 
mons, according to the si2e of the turtle, which, if fifky pounds weight. 
Will req'oire two battles of Madeira; let all the seasoning be simmered six 
houVs, some of the coarse and white parts two hours, and a proportion of 
ihe green fat one hoor. 

Put rotind the back shell a paste of flour and water about two inches 
high to l^ep in the meat ; then fill it three parts with the remainder of the 
doarse, the part thalt resembles veal, the green fat, ditc», and some of the 
thin soup and additional seasoning.^ Bake it. 

To pfepan^ small eggs for serving in the soup and shell, unjess there be 
Uiy in the turtle, see ** Liule Eggs for Turtle,*' under the head Saueea, 

l\irik at Sea. — E» R. — ^The true flavour of the turtle is best preserved 
without mixture of other meat, any addition being quite unnecessary, ex- 
aeptiug for the purpose of making the turtle go further. Prepare the turtle 
according to the excellent directions of Mrs. Rundeil, and then, selecting 
Ike eoarser poflions, stew them down into soqp with a bunch of seasoningp 
herbs, onions, and pepper and salt If there should be any eggs in the 
turtle, let them stew in the soup for four hours; strain and thicken the 
ioQp, and serve it up with the entrails cut into small pieces, a proportion 
*f the finer parts, and also the green fat, all cut into small pieces. The 
juice of h^alf a lemon and two glasses of Madeira, merely warmed up in 
Ihe soup, are the proportions for three pints. The coarse part and entrails 
Will take six hours stewing to make the soup; the fine parts two hours, and 
Ihe green fat one. The callapee is made of the fine parts cut timall, stewed 
or baked, and served up with a portion of the soop redaced to a very thick 
gravy, with small eggs, forcemeat balls, and slices of lemon. 



CHAPTER m. 

Roatitinfr and Boi!ntg,r^E* R, — ^The process of roasting appears to be of 
tesy attainment; but, in order to be properly accomplished, it requires 
considerable care and attention on the part of the cook. In ordinary roast* 
ing, a quarter of an hour is allowed to every pound of meat; but pork and 
young meat, such as veal and lamb, require twenty minutes; and in frosty 
treather, beef and mutton will take the same time, in order to be thoroughly 
done. All roasted meat should be put down at first at a very considerable 
distance from the fire, and brought gradually closer as it becomes v heated 
through; (his method preventing the outer parts from being scorched be* 
fore the centre is done. George the Third, though proverbial for the plain 
nature of his table, living almost wholly upon roasts and boils, was an 
epicure in his way, and kept cooks who' dressed his beef and mutton to 
perfection. Meat sent to his table was put, in the first instance, at so great 
m distance from the fire, that six hours were required to roast a joint whieh^ 
UL bther kiiehebs, wo«kl hav^ beea e&ly anbycated to the action of beat for 
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half the time. By this method die jaiees were presenred, ud the meat, 
thoroughly done in every part» was exqaisitely tender. Ordinary cooks 
haVe, howejier, an abhorrence of so tedious a process ; and it is, conse- 
quently, very seldom that a large joint is properly prepared for the table. 
All meats should be well basted at first with milk and water, and when the. 
dripping begins to fall, the cook should empty the pan and wipe it out 
The jf»int must (hen be basted in its own liquor, and, when about three 
parts done, sprinkled with sah, aiid dredged with flour; (his latter process 
must not be delayed too long, for' unless the floor be added early enough to 
imbibe the gravy and get nicely browned, it will have a_ disagreeable, raw» 
or burnt taste: if the salt be added too soon it will draw out the gravy. 
When there is only a small quantity of fat, it should be preserved by 
skewering a paper over it» or it will waste in the roasting. Cradle-spits 
are preferable to common spits, and both must be well wifwd before using, 
while it is advisable to heat the common spit In winter, if meat or vege? 
tables should be touched by the frost, they are to be thawed by soaking 
in cold water for two or three hours ; if much frost-bitten, a longer period 
will be necessary. 

Boiled meat, unless cooked slowly, simmered in fat, and kept for a long 
time upon the fire before it is allowed to come to a boil, will be hard and. 
msteless ; for the portion of the meat consisting of the albumen, if once 
set like the white of an egg^ cannot afterwards be rendered less indigesti- 
ble by any culinary process. Care and attention are very necessary evea 
in the most simple operation of cooking, the general fault in boiling being 
that of allowing meat to come to a boil too soon at first, and permitting it 
to go off the boil afterwards. The pot should be watched and skimmed 
very frequently, and very thoroughly, or otherwise the scum will fall again, 
and stick to the meat: add cold water after each skimming, as this will 
occasion the whole of the scum to rise. All meat should be pot into cold 
water, a quart of water being the allowance for every pound of meat, and 
the size of the saucepan so proportioned that no extra quantity of Wkter' 
will be necessary to cover the meat. It should be kept closely covered, and 
a joint of ten pounds weight should be at least forty minutes upon the 6re 
before permitted to come to a boil. The average for meat thoroughly 
cooked is twenty minutes- to the pound, salt meat requiring three or four 
minutes longer. Boiled fowls, when found to be discoloured, should be' 
smothered with sauce. Salt beef, hams, and tongues, and even pork, if 
kept long in pickle, will require to be soaked before (hey are boiled, the 
length of time to be proportioned to their dryness : if very hard, warm 
water should be used. A ham of twenty pounds* weight will take five 
hours and a half to boil properly; a large tongue. If dry, should be boiled 
slowly for at least four huur3: and both ham and beef may be baked with 
very great advantage. By this process, slow cooking is ensured, and the 
juices of the meat are concentrated. By putting a certain quantity of suet 
into the pan in which the ham is baked, and covering the top with coarse 
paste or folds of paper, the flavour is much improved; the gravy coming 
from the meat will be a jelly, which,' though too salt to be eaten alone, will 
mix admirably with any kind of stock, or may be mader into essence of 
ham. The oven is a very economical substitute for the saucepan, where 
there is no steaiw apparatus. When meat is boiled by steam, no water 
should be put into the vessel unless required for soup. Meat boiled in the 
ordinary way should not be allowed to touch the bottom of the vessel; a 
plate put upside down,'on some skewers laid across, will be sufficient to 
effect this object: the pot must be watched and skimmed very frequently 
at first In many cases it would be desirable to employ a method, not so 
much in practice in England as it deserves^— the preparation of meat by 
the. heal of boiling water, witbeut actopi ejcpoame to it Fowls boiled ia 
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'bladders, or in a jar, may be filled with oysters, and delieioii^ly stewed, the 
flayoor and animal juices being preserved instead of drawn ont. Meat, 
also, may be pat into a jar immer-sed in a kettle of water. The Scotch 
nnderstand this method rery well, and employ it in the preparation of their 
haggts s it was also a costom among the ancient Romans. Those who en- 
tertain a prejudice against an oven for jagged meats, imaginipg that the 
dry heat imparts an uopteasant flavour to the viands, can have no possible 
.objection to this more elegant mode of cooking. 

To ekoo9t meatiir-^Venison,^^U the fat be clear, bright, and thick, and the 
cleft of the haunch smooth and close, it is young; but if the cleft is close 
and tough, it is old. To judge of its sweetness, run a very sharp narrow 
knife into the shoulder or haunch, and you will know by the scent Few 
people like it when it has much of the haut-gotU ,• but it bears keeping 
better than any sort of meat; and if eaten fresh-killed, it is not so good as 
mutton. 

Beef, — ^If the flesh of ox-beef be good, it will have a fine smooth open 
grain, be of a good red, and feel tender. The fat should look white rather 
than yellow; for when that is of a deep colour, the meat is seldom good: 
beef fed by oil-cakes is generally so, and the flesh is flabby. The grain of 
cow-l>eef is closer, and the fat whiter, than that of ox-beef; but the lean is 
not of so bright a red. The grain of bull-beef is coarser and closer still, 
the fat hard and skinny, the lean of a deep red, and it has a stronger scent. 
Ox-beef is the reverse. Ox-beef is the richest and largest ; but in small 
families, and, to some tastes, heifer-beef is preferred, if finely fed. In old 
meat, a streak of horn runs between the fat and lean of .the sirfoift and ribs: 
the harder this is the older, and the flesh is not finely flavoured. 

Veal^The flesh of a bull-calf is firmest but not so white. The fillet of - 
the cow-calf is generally preferred for the udder. The whitest is not the. 
most juicy, having become so by frequent bleeding and licking chalk* 
Choose the meat of which the kidney is well covered with white thick fat. 
-If the bloody vein in the shoulder looks blue, or of a bright red, it is newly 
killed ; but any other colour shows it to be stale. The other parts should 
be dry and white; if clammy or spoiled, the meat is stale and bad. The 
kidney turns first, and the suet will not then be firm. 

Muiton, — Choose this by the fineness of its grain, good colour and firm 
white fat ft is not the better for being young; for if of a good breed and 
irell fed, it is better for age ; but this only holds with wether-mutton. The 
flesh of the ewe is paler, and the texture finer; but the meat is not so 
jrich or well flavoured, nor is the gravy so fine. Ram-mutton is very strong 
flavoured, the flesh is of a deep red, and the fat is spongy. Wether is dis- 
tinguished likewise by a knob of fat on the leg, where, in ewe-mutton, is 
the udder. 

Lamb. — Observe the neck of a fore quarter; if the vein is bluish, it is 
fresh; if it has a green or yellow cast, it is stale. In the hind quarter, if 
there is a faint smell under the kidney, and the knuckle is limp, the meat 
is ^tale. If the eyes be sunk, the head is not fresh. Grass-Iamb comes 
into season in April or May, and continues till August House-lamb may 
be had in great towns almost all the year, but is in highest perfection in 
December and January. 

For*.— Pinch the lean, and if young it will break. If the rind is tough, 
thick, and cannot easily be impressed by the finger, it is old. A thin rind 
is a merit. in all pork; and pigs that are short in the legs and bodies, and 
have thickness in the neck, and not long heads and ears, are always to be 
preferred. When fresh, the flesh will be smooth and dry; if clammy, it ip 
tainted. What is called measly pork is very unwholesome, and may be 
known by the fat being full of keniels, which in good pork is never the 
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ease, ' Pork fed 9I still Ikoasas docs not answer for taring in aii|r way> ibe 
fat being spongy. Dairy-pork is the best. 

BacoTu-^lf the rind be tbin, the fat firm, and of a red tinge, the lean ten»> 
der, of a good colour, and adhering to the bone, you may conclude it good 
and not old. If there are yellow streaks in it, it is becoming, if not already^ 
rusty. 

Hama. — Stick a sharp knife nnder the bone; if it comes out with a plear 
sant smell, the ham is good ; but if the knife is daubed, and has a bad 
scent, do not buy it. Hams short in the hock are best, and long-legged pig^ 
are not to be chosen for any preparation of pork. 

Brawn. — ^The horny part of the yonng brawn will feel moderately teor 
der, and the flavour will be better than the old, the rind of which will hp 
hard. 

Obdervaiums on purehasingt keeping* and dressing Meat. — ^The flesh of cattle 
killed when not perfectly clear of food soon spoils. They should fa^ 
twenty-four hours in winter, and double that time in summer, before they 
^re killed. 

In every sort of j>ro visions, the best of the kind goes fui^thest, cuts out t^ 
greatest advantage, and affords most nourishment. Round of beef, fillel 
pf veal, and leg of mutton, are joints that bear a higher price : but as they 
have more solid meat, they deserve the preference. It is worth notice 
)iowever, that those joints which are inferior, may be dressed as palatably; 
and being cheaper, they ought to be bought in turn: for when ihey are 
weighed with the prime pieces, the price of these is k)wer. 
. In loins of meat, the long pipe that runs by the bone should be taken o«^ 
. as it is apt to taint; as also the kernels of beef. Kumps and edgebones of 
beef are often bruised by the blows the drovers give the beasts«and the part 
that has been struck always taints: therefore do not purchase these joints 
)f bruised. 

AH meat should be carefully examined, and wipe^' with a dry cloth as 
eoon as it combes in ; and if flies have blown upon it, tl^ part n^ust be cut 0% 
This should be daily observed until it is dressed, as it not only tends to prcv 
serve the meat long in perfection, bm prevents that musty flavour too' oAea 
perceived in the outer slice, when brought to table. 

In the country, where meat is oflen carried a great distance, it should be 
well covered with a cloth, over which fresh cabbage*leaves wpuld keep it 
cool. These cautions are more needful, as in some families great loss is 
sustained by the spoiling of meat. The fly may in some measure be pr^ 
vented by dusting, upon the parts most likely to be attacked, pepper and 
ginger mixed, after wiping^ which should never be omitted. 

Pieces of charcoal laid abont meat preserve it from putrefaction, and 
recover what is spoiling. All legs and shoulders of meat should hang wii^ 
the knuckle downwards, which wilLcause the gravy 10 be retained. 

When sirloins of beef, or loins of veal or mutton, come in, part of the 
suet may be cut ofl* for puddings, or to clarify. If there be more suet thaa 
will be used, while fresh, throw it into pickle, made in the proportion of a 
quarter of a pound of salt to. a quart of cold water, and it will be as good 
afterwards for any use, when soaked a little. 

Dripping or clarified suet, will baste everything as wel} as butter, except 
Ibwls and game; and for kitchen pies nothing else should be used. The 
fat of a neck or loin of mutton makes a far lighter and muc<h richer pudding 
than suet. 

If the weather permit, meat eats much better for hanging a day before it 
i^ salted. 

Meats become more tender, and consequently m,ore digestible, as well ap 
better fliavoured, by hanging; bi^ veal and l^n^b will n^t bear it so (ong.it^ 
the flesh of older animals. 
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• AH lacatK skonld be -w^l)' washed, «iicl cleaned with a bnish kept for te 

|raq)ose, before they are dressed. If for boiling, the cotonr will be better 

for soaking aa hour or two ; but if to be roasted, let it be dried after washinf. 

Boiling in a welUfioured cloth wiU make meat white. Cloths for this 

.purpose should be carefully washed, and boiled in clean water belween 
each using, and not suffered to hang in a damp place, which would giv^e n 

sbad flavour to the meatw The same observe o( tapes and pudding-cloths. 
*A11 kitchen uteosik should be kept in the nicest order, and in a conspicuous 
part of the offices. 

Particular care must be taken that the pot is well skimmed the momemt 
it boils, otherwise the foulness will be dispersed Over the meat. The ms^m 

-soups or broth are skimmed, the better and cleaner they will be. 

Vegetables should never l^ dressed with meat except carrots or parsnips 

-with boiled beef. 

Old -meats do not require so much dressing as young; not that they aoe 

•sooner done, but they can be eaten with the gravy more in. 

In preparing meat for roasting, the cook must be careful that the spit be 
wiped before it is used, and at the time of serving, or its mark will appear 
in a black stain. She must avoid ranningthe spit through the prime parts. 

.In some joints, as necks, it may enter two bones from the end, run up the 
back until it comes to nearly the other end, and the prime of the meat wiU 
not be pierced. Leaden skewers of diflerent weights should be in reads- 
Dess, for want of which unskilful servants are oHen at a loss at the time of 
spitting. Cradle-spits answer best; they may be bought of different sizes. 
The joints of all necks and loins should be nicked before they are dressed. 
Time, distance, basting often, and a clear fire of a proper size for what 
is re\)uired, are the first points of a good cook's attention in roasting. 

.A piece of writing paper should be twisted round the bone at the knuckle 
of a leg or shoulder of lamb, mutton, or venison, when roasted, before thsgr 

^re served. 

When yi<u wish fried things to look as well as possible, do them /am 

.over with egg and crumbs. Bread that is not stale enough to grate qnile 
fine will not look well. The fat yuAry in must aUva}^; be boiling-hot the 
moment the meat is put in, and kept so till finished ; a small quantity never 

.fries well. 

To keep Meat hot. — ItMS best to take it up when done, though thecompan|r 

'flaay not be come; set the dish over a pan of boiling water, put a deep tin 

'Cover Qver.it so as not to touch the meat, and then throw a cloth over thai. 
This way dries the gravy less than hot hearths of iron; but in whatev^ 
way the heat be preserved, it is a very essential article in serving a dinner, 

,and every requisite should be allowed for the purpose. 

Beef, — E. R, — The only really good roasting pieces are the sirloins and the 
Ipng ribst the short ribs» which are cut near the neck, never roast well, and 

^fihoold not be used for this purpose. Some persons divide the round, and 

.roast the half called the silver-side ; but unless it is well hung, and roastcjd 
with great care, it will be dry and- hard, the meut being particularly close 
and heavy. When one or two ribs are purchased by a small family, it is 

.« ^ood plan to have the bones taken out, and the meat rolled round in the 
shape of a fillet; a considerable paving is effected by this plan, as, whea 

.not so prepared, the thin part at the extremity of the bones is frequentlgr 

•wasted. The bt>ne cutout when the meat is raw will assist in making 
soup, and is much preferable to a cold beef-bone. Tbey are sometim<» 
en Toff short, and salted or stewed, bat rolling is the better plan ; and in 
this manner a single rib can be skewered into a handsome fillet, the fat 
and lean being marbled, and the appearance of the whole improved. Beef 

•requires to be hung a* long time, ia order to ensure its being tender. 
When, however, the weather is OQt. favourable for keeping, it will be mufili 
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improved by being laid in a marinade for a few hours preyions to" roasting; 
Mix witli three parts water, one of vinegar, and pour it over the beef. Each 
joint mast be carefully examined before it is spitted, and any portions that 
may havebeen injured, cat away ; the whole being wiped with a clean cloth, 
and, jf necessary, washed in warm water. AAer the cook ha^> taken up 
the roast meat, she should pour the fat from the dripping-pan into a basin. 
The next day, when cold, she should scrape off the fine meat-jeily which 
will be found adhering to the under part, and put it in a suitable vessel for 
present use, as an assistant to gravies. The dripping then should be 
melted aiid strained. If required to be kept long, it should be strained into 
cqld water, and taken off when cold in cakes. And these cakes laid be- 
tween sheets of writing-paper in a dry place. Suet may be preserved the 
same way, wiih the addition of a little flour powdered over it, and will 
remain good for several days in the hottest climates; whereas, if this pro- 
cess should be neglected, it would spoil in twelve hours. 

Beef Heart. — E. R. — Wash and clean it very well ; lake out all the while 
thick skin, and stuff it with forcemeat: make a fine gravy, and serve it 
up with currant-jelly sauce. It is a good plan to dress beef-heart in this 
way a day before roasting a hare, as, when cold, and both hashed together, 
they can scarcely be distinguished from each other. When there is no 
hare, hash the heart the same way by cutting it in slices, warming it in 
gravy with a gisss of portwine and melted currant-jelly. N. B. Beef-heart 
dressed in this manner is a vulgar, unsightly dish. Its appearance and 
flavour may be much improved by dividing it in half, covering it with 
slices of fat bacon, laying the forcemeat over it, rolling it round, and roasting 
as above. The other half will make excellent beef a-la-mode, or a firican- 
deau, larded with bacon dipped in chopped sweet herbs and vinegar, half 
roasted and then stewed. It is an economical dish for a large famify, atid 
may be made very palatable. It should be sent up as hot as possible. 

Hoasted Tripe, — E. R. — Cut the tripe in square pieces ; make a rich force- 
meat; spread it over the pieces of tripe, and roll them up tightly; fasten 
them upon a spit, flour and baste them well, and serve them up with melted 
butter and slices of Seville orange (Memon. 

To Oresa Venison, — A haunch of buck will take three hours and a half 
or three-quarters roasting; doe, only three hours and a quarter. Venison 
should be rather under than over done. 

Gravy for it should be put into a boat, and not into the dish (unless there 
is none in the venison), and made thus: Cut off the fat from two or three 
pounds of a loin of old mutton, and set in steaks on a gridiron for a fe^ 
minutes, just to brown one side; put them into a saucepan with a quart of 
water, cover quite close for an hour, and simmer it gently; then uncover it, 
and stew till the gravy is reduced to a pint. Season with salt only. 

Currant-jelly sauce must be served in a boat. 
> If the venison be fresh, merely dry it with a cloth, and hang it in an airy 
place. Should it be necessary to keep it for any length of time, rub it all 
over with beaten ginger. If it happen to be musty, wash it, first, with 
]ukewarr9 water, and secondly, with milk and water, also lukewarm. Then 
dry it very well with clean cloths, and rub it over with powdered ginger. 
Observe the same method with hare. It must be looked at every day, and 
peppered if attacked by flies. When to be roasted, wash ft well in luke- 
warm Water, and dry it with a cloth. Cover the haunch w iih buttered 
paper when spitted for roasting, and baste it very well all the timd it is at 
the fire. When sufficiently done, take off the paper, and dredge it very 
gently with flocT'r in order to froth it, but let it be dusted in this manner as 
quiclfly as possible, lest the fat should melt. Send it up in the djsh with 
nothing but its. own gravy. Some persons add a'coarse paste, securing it 
and the paper with packthread; it is then frequently basted, and a quarter 
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of an hnnr before it is removed from tlie fire the paper and paatc are, taken 
off, and the meat dredged with floor and basted with batter: gravy should 
accompany the venison in a tureen, together with curraot-jelty, either sent 
to tabic cold, or melted in portwine and served hot 

Venis€>n may be kept by robbing it over with coarse sngar; when to be 
roasted, should it have hung very long, take off the skin, as this becomes 
musty first, and will in cooking impart a disagreeable flavour to the whole. 
Wrap up the venison in veal-caul, and then cover it with paper. 
. Hcmnch of Mutton. — E. R, — ^This being a favourite joint, two or three 
recipes will be given to improve the flavour. It wi?l require to be kept for 
8ome time, and must therefore be well washed with vinegar, wiped every 
day, and, if necessary, rubbed with poonded pepper and ginger. Stick two 
cloves in the knuckle, and twenty-four hours before it is pm upon the spit, 
having thoroughly dried and wiped it clean, lay it in a pan, and pour as 
much portwine over it as will serve to soak it, turning it frequently, so 
that every fJkrt shall equally imbibe the wine. Stick two more cloves in it, 
paper up the fat, and roast it the same as venison, basting with the wine 
mixed with butter: serve it with gravy und cnrrant-jeHy. 

Another vmyfo make a Haunch of Mutton taxtelikt Venison. — E. /C— Take 
the skin carefully off, and rub the meat with olive oil, then put it into a 
pan with a quantity of whole pepper, four cloves of garlic, a bundle of 
sweet herbs, consisting of parsley, thyme, sweet marjoram, and a coupl« 
of bay leaves. Pour upon the meat a pint of good vinegar and three or 
four lablespoonfuls of olive oil. Cover the upper surface of the meal with 
slices of raw onion, and turn the mutton every day, always taking care to 
put the slices of onion. on the top surface. At the expiration of four days, 
take the meat out, wipe it with a napkin, and hang it np in a cool place till 
the next day, when it is fit for roasting. The under part of a sirloin of beef, 
or the half of a beef-heart, may be prepared in the same manner, and stuf- 
fed and roasted like a hare. 

A more simple method is to stick two cloves in the haunch, wash it with 
vinegar which has been poured into a basin robbed with garlic, repeating 
this latter process every day, and let ft hang until it is tender. 

Saddle of Mutton, — E, R. — This joint should be well hung and well roast- 
ed; take out the fat from the inside, and remove or retain the kidneys, as it 
may be convenient; split the tail, and skewer the pieces back in a ring on 
either side. When great pains are taken with the dinner, raise the skin, 
but skewer it on again, removing it altogether twenty minutes before the 
mutton is dished. On removing the skin, sprinkle the mutton with salt, 
dredge it with flour, and send it np finely frothed. 

Shoulder of Mutton, — E. R. — Roast it nicely, and send it up with onion- 
sauce. It is an unsightly joint, bat the appearance may be improved by 
cutting off the knuckle, when it may be called a sliield. The bone maybe 
taken out, and the mutton stuffed; but in that case the grill of the blade-bone 
will be sacrificed. A small shoulder cot into a good shape, boned and 
stuffed, may be baked with advantage upon a Yorkshire padding. It is 
frequently served up in this manner at Anglo-Indian tables, pudding no> 
being deeper than a shallow dish will admit 

Lefrof Muttwi.^^E. R. — If the weather should be cold, hang the mutton 
for three weeks, then remove the skin very carefully; wrap the leg in a 
veal caul and roast it. Should the weather not admit of its hanging so long, 
pot it into a pan, and oover it with coarse brown sugar, turning it every 
day, and when to be roasted, remove the skin, and wrap it up as before 
directed. Th|s process will cause it to be very tertder and juicy. A leg 
of mutton is usually roasted whole, but can be divided advantageously for 
a small family. Cut the knuckle into a good-sized joint. Put a coarse 
paste over the lower part, to keep in the gravy, and roast it. The fillet wiU 
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cat into fine steaks for bmHm^, arid tile reihiinder wilt niake' irito hai'tco'^ 
oty after being half broiled, is exce^tent stewed with carrots. 
' Another way of dividing a leg of Mtiitony^T urn the outside of the leg 
upwards, and, with a small long knife, genlly raise ap the skin as far as the 
knuckle, and about pix or seven inches wide; and cut two or three slices, 
either for cutlets or a small pie; mind to leave it smooth, arid fasten the 
skin down with small skewec«:. 

Boikd Leg of Mutton.-^ E, R, — It should soak two hours in cold water^ 
and be boiled in a cloth. Serve with eaper-saaee, riiashed turnips, greens^ 
and carrots. Or, for a smalt family, two dressings may be made thus :<— 
cut off a fillet, as of veal, to roast wiih or without stufling. If covered wilh 
» coarse paste, the juices will be retained ; but- if wanted Uvr soup, it must 
be carefully and slowly boiled in water. The English taste being in faroor 
of raw meat, this joint is esteemed to be in perfection when underdone. A 
few splices cut off immediately, well peppered, and sent into the kitchen to 
be broiled, wil^be found a great improvement upon boiled muTton. It is 
sent to table with caper-sance. Members of the Yatch Club and captains 
of ships are recomrtTended, when they have fresh mutton, to tow it over- 
board &>r some hours, and then lay- it up in the shrouds. It will then be 
coated with briny panicles, which will effectually keep in all the jaices. 
Shoulder of mutton is sometimes salted and boiled, and served up smothered 
with onions. 

Neck of Mutton. — E. K — Boil the neck very geutly until it is done enough, 
then, half an hour or twenty minutes before serving, -cover it thickly with 
bread-crumbs and sweet herbs chopped,-* with a little drawn bntter^or thf 
y^lk of an egg, and put it into a Dutch oven before the fire. By this prv-- 
dess the meat will taste much better than if merely roasted or boiled; the. 
dryness attendant upon roasting will be removed, and the disagreeable 
greasiness which boiled meat, mutton especially, exhibits, will utterly dis- 
appear. Too much cannot be said of this method of dressing neck and 
hivast of mutt<^n, for the liquor (hey have been boiled in will make very 
good soup. The latter, the breast, after being boiled, may be boned, co*'* 
vered with forcemeat rolled round, and theri roasted. The best end of a neck 
of mutton makes a good roast, but everi the scrag may be sent to table, 
when cooked according to the above directions. 

To keep VeaL — The first part that turns bad of a leg^of veaV is where the 

"^r is skewered back. The skewer should be taken out, and4K>th that 
he whole of the meat wiped every day, by which means it will keep 
! three or four days in hot weather, if the larder be a good one. Take- 
care to cut out the pipe that runs along the chine of a loin of veal, as you 
do of beef, to hinder it from tainting. The skirt of the breast of veal is 
likewise to be taken off; and the inside of the breast wiped and scraped, 
and sprinkled with a little salt. 

If veal is in danger of not keeping, wash it ihoroughljr, and boil the joint 
tbn miirates, putting it into the pot when the water is boiling hot; then pufe^ 
it into a very cool larder. Or it may be plunged into cMd water till cooV 
and then wiped and put by. 

The fillet is a favourite joint in England ; but when merely roasted, the* 
meat is close, heavy, and not very digestible. Take out ih^ bone, and fill 
the orifice with fat, or stufiiing; stuff it also well under the skin, much de>' 
pending upon the quantity and flavour of the stuffing; serve it up with^ 
melted butter in the dish, and send a lemon to table. ^ 

Loin of VeaL — E. R. — This joint is usually divided, the kidney end 

roasted, and sent up with a toast under the fat, and melted butter in the 

• dish. The chump end should be staffed like the fillet, or sent up with ball» 

of stuffing in the dish. The best end of the veal wiU make a good roasty 
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9er^d in the same way, Mudln^ being alvrays an agreeable adjunct to veai« 
The breast is frequently roastetl, bat is not salted to the spit. 

Knuckle of Veak — E, R. — If plainly boiled, is sent up with parsley and 
butter. 

Calf 8 Head, boiled, — E, R. — When thoroaghly cleaned, the brains should 
be taken out, washed, soaked, and blanched, and boiled; then mix well a 
little chopped sage, previously scalded and warmed in melted batter; serve 
ina separate dish with the tongue. If quite plain, the bead must be sent 
up with parsley and buljter; but it is sometimes brushed with yolk of egg, 
covered with bread-crumbs, and browned before the fire. 

Lamb* — E, R. — The roasting of lamb requires no particular instructtonfi : 
ic is served with mint-sauce. The. leg is sometimes boiled, with the loin 
cat in chops, fried, and sent round it. A saddle of lamb has socceeded the 
fore quarter in the estimation of the fashionable world. When the quarter 
is roasted whole the shoulder should be raised either at table or when 
dished, a slice of fresh butter laid upon the meat, a little cayenne pepper, 
and the juice ««f a temop. 

'Furk. — E, R. — This meat requires to be very well roasted. It is not the 
fashion to stuff it, as heretofore, with sage and onions, the meat frequently 
disagreeing with delicate persons, without the addition of so strong an ad» 
junct. A part of the objection may be removed by boiling the sage and 
onions, and raizing them with bread-crumbs and a chopped apple: thus 
prepared, the stuffing will be found mild and of excellent flavour. The 
griskin and the sparerib are certainly improved by being powdered with 
chopped sage ^ but this is all a matter of taste: the^kin'^f the leg and loin 
must be scored previous to roasting. Send both up with a glass of vinegar 
mixed with two teaspoonfuls of made mustard in the dish. Apple-sauce 
^ is an accompaniment of roast pork. Nothing, perhaps, that comes to table 
can be more indigestible; and those trho indulge in it should eat very 
sparingly. In country places, where veal is difficult to procure, pork may 
be disguised, and rendered a very good substitute. Cut a handsome fillet 
from the leg, take off the skiit, remove the centre bone, siuflT it exactly like 
veal, then roast it until it is three parts done, then put it into a stewpaa 
-with some weak broth. Let it stew till perfectly done; then. either thicken 
the gravy and serve it up with forcemeat balls and slices of lemon, or send 
up the pork embedded in sorrel or tomato sauce — a puree, in fact, of either. . 
Pork dressed in this manner has passed muster for veal ; and families 
■who'kiirpigs frequently will obt;iin an agreeable variety by pursuin;^^e 
same plan. The griskin or sparerib would be improved by this method of 
cooking, and may be served up either with forcemeat balls, apple, sorrel, 
or tomato sauce. 

Another delicate preparation of Parle. — E. R* — Take any part usually 
roasted, simmer it slowly until nearly cooked, then remove the skin, brush 
it with the yolk of an es:^, cover it over with bread-crumbs, and chopped 
herbs, and roast it in a Dutch oven or small cradle-spit^ 

CMne nf Pork, — E. R. — Salt the chine for three days, roast it, and serve 
it up with sauce made thus : — Fry in oil or butter two or three sliced onions^ 
until they take colour; then pour off the oil, and add som% gravy sauce, 
chopped mushrooms, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, with one tea- 
spoonful of made mustard. Give the whole a boil, and serve it. up in the 
dish. • 

To dress Pork as Lamb, — Kill a young pig of four or five months; dress 
the fore quarters trussed with the shank-bone close, having taken ofiT the 
skin. Serve- with mint-sauce and salad. The other parts will make deli- 
cate pickled pork, steaks, or pies.' 

. Baked Leg of Pork, — E, R, — Rub it well over with salt and saltpetre 
mixed ; let it He five or six days in the brine ; then hang it up to smoke for 

5» 
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ire or dx day^, when it isr ready. Tmke off the dkiH, put it ifkto tin eardmr 
dish, and poor a little red wine over it; stick a few cloves in it, or beat* 
them- to powder and rub thetn over it When it has been in the oven a 
short time, take some hard biscoit, pounded with sugar, and spread it aif 
Over. Serve itJip with gravy and ^ortwine sauce. It may be roasted on 
a spit if preferred to baking. . * 

ih boil a Leg of Pork. — Salt it eight or ten day?;, tnming it daily, bnt do 
Hot Tttb it after tbe first. When to be dressed weigh it ; let it lie half an 
bom* in cold water to make it white; allow a quarter of an hoar for every 
pound, and half an hour over from the time if boil^tip; skim it as soon U9 
It boils, and frequently after; bm do not boil it fast, or it will be hard. Al- 
low water enongh. Save «ome of it to.itaake pea&-sonp. Some boil it in a 
▼ery nice cloth, floored, which gives a very delicate look. Serve peas^ 
pudding and turnips with it. 

To ic&ld a Sucking Pig. — The moment the pig is killed pat it into cold > 
water for a few minutes; then rub it over with a little resiit, beaten ex-» 
tremely small, and put it into a pail of scalding water half a minute; taka 
it out, lay it on a table, and pull off the hair as quickly as possible : if any 
part does riot come off, put it in again. When quite clean, wash it well 
with warm water, and then in two or three cold waters, that ito flavour of 
Ihe resin may rematin. Take off all the feet at the first joint ; make a slit 
down the beijy, and take out the entrails; put the liver, heart, and lights to 
the feeL Wash the pig well in cold water, dry it thoroughly, and fold it in 
a wet cloth to keep it from the air. 

To roast a Sticking Pig. — If you can get it when just killed this is of great 
advantage. Let it be scalded, which the dealers usually do ; then put some 
sage, a large piece of stalish white bread, sah, and pepper, into the belly, 
and sew it up. Observe to skewer the legs back, or the under part will not 
crisp. Lay it to a brisk fire till thoroughly dry, then have ready some 
butter in a dry cloth, and rub the pig with it in every part. Dredge as 
muoh flour over as will possibly lie, and do not touch it again till ready to 
serve; then scrape off the flour very carefully with a blunt knife, rub tha 
pig well with a buttered cloth, and take off the head while at the fire: rake 
out the brains^ and mix them with the gravy that comes from the pij^. Then 
take it uf5, and, without withdrawing the spit, cut it down the back and 
belly, lay it into the dish, and chop the sage and bread quickly as fine as 
you can, and mix them with a large quantity of fine melted butter that has 
v^ry little flour. Put the sauce into the.di»h after the pig has been split 
down the back, and garnished With the e&rs and the two jaws; take off the 
upper part of the head down to the «nout. In Devonshire it is served 
whole, if very small; the head only being cutoff to garnish, as above. 

It will require from an hour to an hour and a half to roast. 

To Roast a Pig, — E. R. — When prepared for the spit, roll a small Inmti 
of butter in flour and chopped sage^eaves, and put it in the insid^ When 
warm at the fire, take the whites of one or two eggs, beat them well, and^ 
with a small brush or a bunch of feathers, spread it over the pig. When 
yearly roasted, catch the gravy that falls, and, when taken from the spit^ 
remove the sage-leaves from the inside; cut off the head, split and take out^ 
the brains, cut the pig down the back and into quarters, cut off the earsy 
and lay them with the head round tha dish. Mix with the gravy already 
caught the brains and the sage-leaves, chopped small, together with a little 
eresim or melted butter heated in a saucepan, and pour it into the dish, 
^nd up the pig with various sauces. — viz.,currsmt-sauce, egg-sauce, gravy* 
and plumped prunes or raisins. This is an old-fashioned recipe for roasting 
pig, but as it obtained when the dish was a favourite, it has been inserted 
iMre. The eoiiunoii method now is to take a pigy advd send it to the oven 



Mibed with better, bikstinfr it oecasiotiaHy with hotter while Cookifig^ ani 
bavtn^ gravy, bread, or ef^g-smntee as an accompantment. 

General directions for Pau/irt/ and Oame^-^ AW poahry should be very 
earefutly picked, every plag be removed, and the hatrnicely singed off with) 
%ohiie paper. 

Contrary to the usual custom, ail poultry should ~be drawn as soon tm 
ktlied, or at least as soon as bought; which prevents the disagreeable fla« 
roar so often perceived in chtckeus. The cook must, in doing this, bd 
earefnl not to crack the gall-bladder, for then no washing will remove th9 
bitterness.^ Ignorant cooks sometioras draw fowls by cutting a hole iri 
fbeir side, t>ut it should be done through the veni, and thai being cut off, m 
string should fasten the rump ck>se to the front part. 

Fowls for boiling should soak an hour or two in skim-milk. Wbev 
Imssed and singed, flour them weH; tie them in a cloth ; put them in cold 
water, and set them over a slow fire ; cover the saucepan close, and iel 
them simmer; as soon as the scum rises, remove it carefully, cover thena 
close \rp again, and boil them gently twenty minutes*; take them off the 
fire, and the steam will sufficiently finish them, if kept in. 

All poultry requires thorough washing, but above all pigeons, lest the 
com on which they feed should remain in Che crop; they should not be 
picked till going to be dressed. 

Pigeons and ducks may be dressed as soon as killed. 

In dressing wild-fowl, be careful to keep a clear, brisk fire. Let them be 
done of a bright brown, l)ot not much roasted, or the fine flavour will b4 
destroyed. They, as well as tame birds, require to be continually baste^j^ 
and to be sent up beautifully frothed. 

A very quick and clear fire is necessary for roasting all poultry. A 
large fowl will take three-quarters of an hour, a small one twenty minutea* 
Care must be taken (hat they are well and thoroughly done. A small tur<» 
key will take an hour and a quarter, a gbose an hour, larger turkeys and 
geese an hour and a half; both shouM have the breasts papered; chicken^ 
and partridges take half an hour; pigeons twenty minutes; but the cooltf 
must acquire experience by practice, wild-fowl taking a much shorter tim^ 
wild-duck in particular. 

Turkei/.-r-E' -R. — There is a qnaint adage that says,— 
<> Tarkey mast to ivrkey 1(<A ; 
Turkey boiled ie turkey epeled ; 
BuL turkey braised Is turkey praised.'* 

|Iowever,here are directions for roasting and boiling. A roast turkey mttf 
be stuffed in various ways, a veal stuffing being the most common. Where 
truflles are to be had, take about two pounds, peel them, select the smaU 
ones, and, after chopping, pound them in a mortar with an equal qoantit)r 
of the fat of bacon rasped; make the stuffing with this, mixed with some 
of the larger truffles whole, put them into the body of the turkey, and let tt 
hang for several days ; then roast it with a piece of fat bacon laid over th« 
breast, and a paper over that. This being an expensive preparation, 
chestnuts may be substituted for trnflles, pounded and mixed with bacoB 
In the same manner. • The chestnuts should be boiled, if necessary, to take 
off the husk, peeled nicely, and pounded: raw chestnuts will impart thtf 
finer flavour. A stuffing of sausage or other meat may be put into the crop 
besides, but the chestnuts should be hung up for some days, and the tarkej 
served with chestnut sauce. Peeled and boiled chestnuts, put whole into 
the body of a turkey and hung for some days, improve the flavour; but a 
turkey thus stuffed will require long and careful roasting, and must ba 
put at first at a distance from the. fire. F^owls may be dressed in the samf 

^^^ifk^ wUh Sautast Jfeiffc— *• **-^At the mesws of Earopean r^ 
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ttie&ts in India, it is no uncommon thing to bone a thrkej and aib^l, Md 
put one inside the other, filling the interstices with saasage-meai, a small 
pig being killed for the purpose. A turkey thus prepared will lake a long 
time roasting, and must be placed at a great distance from the fire at first. 
When carved, the slices should be cot quite through; and epicures aver 
&at it is one of the finest dishes that come to table. 
• Boiled Turketf.^E, JK.— Fill the body of the turkey with oysters, and let 
it boil by steam without any water. When sufficiently d^ne, take it np« 
strain the gravy that will be found in the pan, and which, when cold, will 
be a fine jelly; thicken it with a little flour, add the liquor of the oysters 
intended for sauce, also stewed, and warm the oysters up in it A fowl 
may be boiled in the same manner; and, if there should be no«team a^ 
paratus.a small one can be put in a jar and immersed in a kettle of water. 
•Should a fowl or turkey prove of a bad colour, smother it in sauoe, celery 
sauce, or any white sauce. Pepper fowls and turkeys in the inside, and 
when roasted, baste them well with butter. 

0/w.— A small hen-bird boils better than the larger sort, and may bo 
stuffed in a variety of ways, w^iih herbs like veal stuffing, op sausage-meat, 
or chestnuts and bacon, and it may be served up with celery-sauce, plain 
jirhite sauce, or both. Boiled fowls should be very young ami white-leg« 
ged to cook well. They should come to table very plump, and as delieate 
as possible. 

White sauce is the most fashionable accompaniment, the old method of 
dishing with parsley and butter being on the decline: but as parsley still 
maintains its ground with many people, it is advisable to boil a sufficient 
quantity, press and chop it, garnishing the dish with small mounds .thus 
prepared, which may be mixed at table with the white sauce by the guests 
who like the flavour of parsley^ Liver-sauce is sometimes served with 
boiled fowls. 

Boiled Chickens. — E. R, — Chickens should be plump, and very nicely 
boiled; if wanted to be particularly good, they must be boiled in a bUmcp 
It is the fashion to send them up with tufts of cauliflower or white brocoli* 
divested of stem and leaves, and white sauce. 

Fowl boiled wilh Oysters. — E. R. — Take a young fowl, fill the inside with 
oysters, put it into a jar, and plunge the jar in a kettle or saucepan of water. 
Boil it for an hour and a half. There will be, a quantity of gravy from the 
juices of the fowl and oysters ill the jar; make it into a white sauce, wilh 
the addition of egg, cream, or a little floor and butter; add oysters to it, or 
serve it up plain wilh the fowl. The gravy that comes from a fowl dressed 
in this manner, will be a stiff* jelly the next day ; the fowl will be very white 
and tender, and of an exceedingly fine flavour — advantages not attainable 
in ordinary boiling — while the dish loses nothing of its delicacy and sim- 
J)licity. 

Roast Fowl. — E. R. — Having cleaned the fowl, put into the inside a piece 
of butter the size of a hazelnut or walnut,"' according as the fowl is large or 
small; make the butter black with pepper, and springe a little salt upon it. 
This will greatly improve the taste of the fowl, rendering th^ whole more 
juicy, and particularly the back and side bones, which are so apt to be dry. 

A beautiful and excellent wai/ of Dressing Fowl'. — E. R. — When nicely 
clean, and free from every feathe*'and plug, singe them. Bone, and draw 
inwards the leg and pinion of the wing. Stuff with sausage-meat, and tie 
the neck and vent. Roast, and serve with gravy in the dish, and bread- 
Sauce in a tureen. If the fowls are young, and properly kept, they are equal 
to turkey. If the quantity of forcemeat be thought too much, one fowl may 
be put within the other. 

Fowls Boiled with Rice.—E. JR.— Clean and wash some rice, pnt it into the 
body of the fowl, with a pi6ce of batter rolled in flour, and a Uttte lemoa- 
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the following biane. Cut a potihd of veal and the same quantity of fat- 
bacon into small pieces, and lay them in a stewpan with half a pound (^ 
butter; do not allow them to ^rown, bttt while the meat is white poor on'i 
boilingr water, adding at the same time a clove, half a bay-leaf, a bundle o€ 
sweet herbs, and a little shalot. When sufficiently stewed, strain it throii|rh> 
» hair-sieve over the fowl, which must simmer in it for three-quarters of 
an hour. The veal and bacon thai have beeir employed in this blane teay be< 
put into a mortar and pounded together for some kind of stuffing. It is the* 
ikshion to lard the breasts of boiled fowls ^ith tongue. 

Gtfoae. — E. R, — It is so important to make goose stuffingin the mildeslf 
vay, that the directions given for porlr afe here repeated. Boil the sag^ 
and onions, mix them wiih rather more than an equal quantity of bread* 
crtimbs and a chopped apple. Bind altof^'ether with a Kttle milk or an egg. 
When dished, open the body abd pdur in a glass of portwine, with a spoon^ 
fnl of made mustard, or a glass of vinegar, should wine be thought too ex* 
peiisive; this will take off the strong greasy tast& which is found in a largv 
Michaelmas goose. In Ireland, geese are sometimes stuffed with potatoes^ 
the whole body being filled with tbeih either whole or nKtshed.. In Gueisii** 
sley they are stuffed with apples pared and cored. Both these methods affonlr 
an agreeable variety. Apple'>sauoe and gravy are sent up with geese idi 
separate tureens. Green geese aild young ducks are roasted without any 
stuffing, being merely peppered on the inside. There appears to be no> 
good reason why ducks should not be aocompasied by apple- sauce. Ai 
lemon squeezed over a duck or a goose is a great improvement. 

Boilai Duck without mU.'^E, /{.-^Dress the duck add put it into w^srtw 
water for a few minutes, take it out, and lay it \)bl an earthen pan, pour » 
pint of boiling milk over it, and allow it to soak for three hours; dredge it 
well with flour, and put it into cold water; let it boil for twenty miuates, 
and then send it to the table smothered with onion-satiee. 

To Boil Ducks, — Choose a fine fat duck; salt it two days, then boil it slowly 
IB a cloth. Serve it up with onion-saace, but melt the butter with milk m^ 
stead of water. 

BooBted Pigeons, — E. /i^^Stuff the whole of the body of the pigeon with 
veal stuffing; sonje persons merely chop a little parsley and put it inside^ 
bdt the other is the better way. A fine ^orce, made of pounded veal and 
bacon, and bread steeped in milk, is an excellent stuffing for pigeons. 

Afwth& nmy* — E, iJ.— Boil, pare, and pound chestnuts in a mortar, with 
equal parts of fat bacon finely rasped ; fill the pigeons with this stuffing; 
cover them with slices of fat bacon, and wrap them in young vine-leaves; 
roast the whole together, and send them up with the bacon and vine- leaves^ 
which impart a fine flavour to the pigeons* Partridges may be dressed the 
same way, and truffies substituted for chestnuts. 

Pigeons, Woodcock fashion. — £. U.— Clean and truss the pigeons, cuts' 
siice of bread, toast and butter it, then chop equal quantities of mushrooms 
and anchovies very finely together, pepper it, and spread it on the toast 
rather thickly, and put it under the pigeons while they are roasting. 

Larks.'^E. /J.— Epicures aver that it requires no fewer than three per* 
sons to assist at the cookery of a single lark. The spit requires to be turned 
much more quickly than the ordinary machinery will admit. The larks 
should be put down to a brisk fire, and the whole time they are roasting-, 
one person should baste them with butter, another dredge them with fine 
bread-crumbs, while the third quickens the movements of the spit. When 
thus attended to, larks will come to table twice their original size. Though 
three artistes may not be absolutely necessary for the purpose of roasting^ a 
iark, it is essential that all small birds should be dressed according to ths 
foregoiDg direction8*-Hh» spit i&Qst torn rapidljr; and- the basting and 
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dredging never be remitted for a single instant. Larks may be roasted en- 
.cased in fat bacon, and covered with vine-leaves. Sparrows, when young 
and plump, are excellent eating, and cookeii in the same way may do dory 
for larks. A dozen larks are skewered together, and the skewers tied oh a 
spit. Woodcocks, snipes, qnails, green plovers, and ortolans are not to be 
drawn ; lay a toast under them while roasting to catch the trail; serve them 
up with good gravy and bread-sauce. All game and small birds are im- 
proved by the addition of bread-crumbs, either fried or toasted, the latter 
IS the more delicate preparation : grate the crumbs, and put them into a tin 
shallow dish before the fire, shaking them occasionally until they are well 
browned; send them up in the dish with the roasted birds. VermicclU 
fried, ajitl then drained and dried before the fire, may be added to all brown 
gravies. 

Wheafeara (E. R.) — May be dressed in the same manner as the larks, 
or, when trussed for roasting, brush each bird over with the yolk of an egg, 
or, what is better, dip them in an omelette, that is, the white and yolk beaten 
together, with a spoonfiil of milk; roll them in fine bread-crumbs, and spit 
them on a wooden or silver skewer, a dozen upon each. When spitted, 
brush them again with the egg, and dredge them with the bread-crumbs; 
tie th^ skewers upon a spit, and roast them before a brisk fire, basting all 
the time with fresh butter: they will take about twelve minutes. 
^ Pheasants, — K. R. — It is not in general usual to stuff pheasants; they are 
sometimes larded; but the following forcemeat will be found a great im- 

Erovement. Cut a piece of lean veal into small dice, with about a third of 
aeon also minced, season it with a little pepper, and put i^ into the body ' 
of the pheasant, which must be tied, to prevent the escape of the stndiing, 
or roasted with the head downwards. The gravy from the veal will diffuse 
itself through the pheasant, and render it more juicy and tender; while the 
bacon is always to be preferred when put inside a bird, though the outer 
larding may be more ornamental. Beef is sometimes substituted for veal. 
Partridges — E, R. — Being less dry than pheasants, do not require stuff- 
ing, although they are improved by it, made either of chestnuts, or truffles, 
and bacon. They are sometimes roasted, wrapped in bacon and vine, 
leaves : the bread-crumbs are essential. In some parts of Kent partridges 
are sent up with forcemeat balls in the dish. 

Grouse and Moor Cock — E, R, — Are sent to table plainly roasted, with 
fried bread-crumbs and bread-sauce. 

Wild Ditcks—E. R, — Must be roasted at a very brisk fire : they take 
from five to twelve minutes, according to the preference for raw meat, and 
will not be thoroughly cooked under a quarter of an hour. Some people 
are of opinion that they should only fly through the kitchen ; by epicures 
they are considered to be in true perfection when they come up dry and 
J>rown, and, when cut, flood the dish with gravy. The means of injuring 
success consist in a very ardent fire, rapid motion of the spit, and con- 
stant basting. The carver should score the breast of the duck, put a piece 
of butter on it and squeeze a lemon over it; but those who desire to taste 
duck par excellence should substitute 8htckaree*s2iuce for the lemon. Take 
of cayenne pepper from a salt-spoonful to a dessert-spoon, according lo the 
taste of the party [and with either proportion a dessert-spoonful of pow- 
dered sugar.] Add to this the- juice of half a lemon, a glass of claret or 
port, and a glass of kfetchup, or any other sauce. This must be warmed 
before it is poured oyer the duck. When basted the next day, that is, 
heated in this sauce mixed with gravy, nothing can be more delicious; and 
if medals or honours were bestowed in these days upon the patriot who 
gives to the public a superlative dish, the author of this receipt would 
claim the reward. 
• N. 3. This applies to wild geese, which, when dressed, in the severe 
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.winter of 1838, after the foveffoing directions, were pronounced delicions. 
Agreeing with the late Mr. Walker, the author of "The Original," that ^ 
little dinner, composed of excellent dishes of their kind, in preferable lo an 
elaborate display, the bill of fare is given for a party uf three, who, in the 
month of January, panook of a vegetable soup, a loin of house-lamb, and 
hashed wild goose, after* the above fashion, with a slight sweet pudding, 
and nothing could have been more successful. 

Hares, if properly taken care of, will keep a considerable time, and even 
when the cook fancies them past eating may be in the highest perfectioOy 
which they cannot be if eaten when fresh killed. - As they are usually 
paunched in the field, the cook canuot prevent this; but the hare keeps 
longer, and eats much better, if not opened for four or five days, or accord* 
ing to the weather. 

If paunched, as soon as a hare comes in it should be wiped quite dry,' 
the heart and liver taken out, andahe liver scalded to keep for the stuffing. 
Repeat this wiping every day; mijr pepper and ginger, and rub on the 
inside; and put a large piece of charCoal into it. If the spice is applied 
early, it will prevent that musty taste which long keeping in the damp 
occasions, and which also afi'ects the stuffing. 

An old hare should be- kept as loug as possible, if to be roasted. It must 
also be well soaked. 

Hare requires to be kept at a distance from the fire. Serve with melted 
butter in the dish, and send it to table with liver-sauce, currant-jelly, and 
gravy. It is now the fashion to bone hares, which greatly improves their 
appearance, tesi^ens the difficulty of carving, and a.^sists in making the 
gravy. Break the bones, and slew them in water and any small quantity 
of meat parings; boil the liver, of which the sauce is to be made in this 
gravy, and add a little browning to give it colour. 

To Roast Hare,—Af\er it is skinned, let it- be extremely well washed, and 
then soaked an hour or two in water; and, if old, lard it, which will make 
it tender, as also will letring it lie in vinegar. If, however, it is put into 
vinegar, it sho>jld be exceedingly well washed in water afterwards. Put a 
large relishing stuffing into the belly, and then sew it up. Baste ii Well with 
milk till half done, and afterwards with butter. If the blood has settled ia 
the neck, soaking the part in warm water, and putting it to the fire warm, 
will remove it; especially if you also nick the skin here and there with a 
small knife to let it out. The hare should be kept at a distance from the 
fire at first. Serve with a fine froth, rich gravy, melted biitier, and currant- 
jelly sauce; the gravy in the dish. rt)r stuffing use the liver, an anchovy, 
st>me fat bacon, a little suet, herbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, a little onion, 
crumbs of bread, and an egg to bind it all. The ears must be nicely 
cleaned, and singed, and made crisp. They are reckoned a dainty. 

To Cook a Hare Derrt/nane Fashmn.^E. /i.--Take three or four eggs, a 

. pint of .new milk, a couple of handfols of flour; make them into a batter, 

and, when the hare is roasting, baste it well, repealing the operation until 

the batter thicl<ens, and forms a coating all over the hare : this should be 

allowed to hrowriy hut not io bum, 

K. B. This is a very popular dish with the guests at Derrynane Abbey. 

Another Coating for a Hw-e.— E. /2.— Two spoonfuls of flour, three yolks 
and one white of an egg, diluted with new milk, and mixed with iwo spoon- 
fuls of salad-oil. 

N. B. Old hares should be jugged. 

To Roast Q, Hare with Cream-Sauce.^E, U.— Boil the liver, and chop it 
very fine, mix a small portion with the stuffing, and reserve the remainder 
for the sauce. Put a bunch of sweet herbs into the dripping-pan, and poor - 
a quart of good milk over it. Baste the hare continually with the milk, 
and when it i^ rather more than half roasted, take the saucs; out of ib« iiip* 
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.ping-pat), and pnt another quart- of new milk to the lierbs. Take the haw, 
mnd slit the neck in order that the gravy may ran from it into the milk that 
ifaas been added; then skewer the head down again; baste coniinoally as 
tbefore, until within twenty minnies of its being served; then remove the 
tHiilk, and baste with butter, dredging it gently with flour twice doring that 
•time; add the two quantities of milk together, stir in a lump of buuer and 
flour; put in the chopped liver, warm it over the fire» stirring all the time, 
ibeing careful not to let it boil, as that would curdle it. N. B. — The hare 
.must be well wiped with a dry cloth previous to spitting, but on noaccoaflt 
ibe washed, as that would s^poil it 

Leieederskire Jugged Bare. — E, U.-— Skin the bare, and cut it in pieces, 
-bat do not wash it;, strew it over with pepper and salt, fry it brown, make 
a seasoning of two anchovies, a sprig of thyme, a little parsley, a nutmeg' 
.grated, a little mace, a few cloves pounded, and a teaspoonful of grated 
•temon-peel. Sirew this over the hare, after having carefully taken it otft 
of the pan clear of fat; slice half a pound of fat bacon very thin, put it into 
:a jug or ^r, a layer of bare and one of bacon upon it, until the whole is 
(put in, then add rather less than half a pint of ale ; cover the jug veqr 
closely, so as perfectly to keep in the steam ; put it into a kettle of cold 
iWater, lay a tile cm the top of the jar, and let it boil three hours if the hare 
be young, or four or five if an old one. Take the jug out of the kettle, pick 
•out all the bacon which has not melted, and shake the hare up in a sti*w- 
■pan, with a little mushr<)om-ketchup,ar glass of port wine, a little mushroom- 
powder, if at hand, and a little butter and flour, well mixed together to 
thicken the gravy. A teaKpoonful of lemon-pickle, and one of browning, 
will heighten the flavour. 

RMih.-^E, R, — Rabbits, berog rather dry meat, are much improved bjr 
larding. Should the process be deemed too troublesome upon common 
occasions, a good eflfect may be produced by lining ihe inside of the rabbit 
i^iih slices of fat bacon previously to putting in the stufhns:* which should 
-be the same as for hare. This is a very easy method of improvement, 
«nd ought never to t>e neglected. 

N. B. A, b<.>ned rabbit, larded, stuffed and braised, affords a cheap and 
elegant side-dish for a dinner party. 

Builtd RibbiU — E, /?.— -Boil slowly, and send to table covered with onion-' 
•auce. Rabbits are very nice fried: they mnst be cut up, and dressed 
mrith chopped herbs, bread-crumbs, &;c. 

To make a. RalM fa&te mucfi ii/te Har€.-^C\inose one that is yon n g, but- 
/ull-grv)wu, hang it in the skin three or four days; then skin it; and lay i^ 
.without washing, in a seasoning of black pepper and ali>pice in a- very 
fine powder, a glass of portwine, and the same quantity of vinegar. Baste 
it occasionally for forty hours; then stufi* it, and roast it as aliare^and 
Jvith the same sauce. Do not wash oflT the liquor that it was soaked in. 

To Hot Rabbits, — Cut up two or three young but full-grown ones, and 
stake the leg-bones ofl* at the thigh ; pack them as closely as possible in it 
small pan, after seasoning them with pepper, mace, cayenne, salt, allspice, 
all in very fine powder. Make the top as smooth as you can. Keep out 
the liver and the carcases, but take off the meat above the neck. Put a 
<good deal of butter, and bake the whole gently. Keep it two days in the 
•pan; then shift it into small pots, adding butter. The livers also shouM 
be added, as they eat well. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

- XJIDX DTSHKS OF YEAL.AirD FORK* — X.'B. 

Brmnrtg. — Many persons have been deterred from attempting this ex« 
client method of cooking numerous articles on account of the expensive 
way usually prescribed. Should there be nothing else at hand, the meat 
or fowl to be braised may be put into a stewpah, with about an ounce of 
fresh butter, or a larger quantity according to the size, and a teacnpful of 
water. Stir these together for a short time, and shake the pan^ccasionaliy 
until the juices of the meat or poultry afford sufficient gravy; put in an 
onion and a bunch of sweet herbs, with a little pepper or other seasoning; 
and a small quantity of 5alt. The meat or fowl must be turned several 
times during the period of cooking, as the English apparatus does not often 
admit of fire being placed on the top of the stewpan. At a dinner in which 
two of the dishes consist of rolled veal and pork-chops, the fat pared from 
six nicely-cQl thin pork-chops will be sufficient to braise the veal. When 
fowls are boned, the bones should be added to the braise. When brought 
to table, the gravy of Sraised meat should be cooled by placing the vessel 
containing it in cold water, the fat removed, the gravy then strained, 
thickened, heated, and sent up with forcemeat bails, egg^balls, fried paste, 
©r all three, mushrooms, or any other vegetables, cut into ornamental 
shapes ; or the gravy may be boiled down to a glaze, and laid over the 
meat : s^nt to table on a puree of vegetables. 

Hashed Ca/fs-Head.S. i2.— Parboil half a calf's head, then bone it, 
and cut the meat into slices; boil the bones with some beef, and 'convert 
it into a fine gravy with any kind of sauce, such as Harvey, Reading, &c., 
the juice of two lemons, and a seasoning composed of pepper, salt and 
pounded mace; strain the gravy before adding the lemons and sauce, and 
simmer the calf's head in it for two hours over a slow fire, flouring the 
meat lightly to thicken the gravy. Serve up with a garnish of brain-frit- 
tert:. Clean and slice the brains, boil them with a little salt, then chop 
them with breadcrumbs from half the slice of a loaf, season, mix them i^p 
with the yolks of eggs, and fry them. 

Another way. — Boil the head almost enough, and lake the meat of the 
best side neatly off the bone with a sharp knife; lay this into a small dish, 
wash it over with the yolks of two eggs, and cover it with crumbs, a few 
herbs nicely shred, a little pepper and salt, and a grate of nutmeg, all mixed 
together first. Set the dish before the fire, and keep turning it now and 
then, that all parts of the head may be equally brown. In the mean time 
slice the remainder of the head and the tongue, but first peel the tongue; 
put a pint of got^d gravy into a pan, with an onion, a small bunch of herbs, 
(consisiing.of parsley, basil, savory, tarragon, knotted marjoram, and a lit- 
tle Ihj'me,) a little salt and cayenne, a shalot, a glass of sherry, and a little 
oyster-liquor. Boil this for a few minutes, and strain it upon the meat, 
which should be dredged with some flour. Add' some mushrooms, either 
fresh or pickied, a few truffles and morels, and two spoonfuls of ketchup; 
then, beat up half the brains, and put this to the rest with a bit of butter 
and flonr. Simmer the whole. 

Beat the other part of the brains with shred lemon-peel, a little nutmeg 
and mace, some parsley shred, and an tg,%. *rhen fry it in little cakes of 
a beautiful yellow-brown. Dip some oysters into the yolk of an egg, and 
do the same; and also some relishing forcemeat balls made as^or mock- 
tartle. Garnish with these -end small bits of bacon just made hot before 
the fire. 
6 



Hashed Calf^i^Headin St, Jamu's Plaee^r^E, R^-'Boil the head in water 
till it is so tender that the hair will come easily off. Take it out and hlanch 
it in cold water; cut all the neck from the h^ne in small slices. Brown a 
little hutter, and dust some flour into it^ add a small quantity of soup, then 
put the head into it»jand stew it over a slow fice, adding a little ketchup 
and a glass or two of white wine, and after it has heen taken off the fire, 
|)ie squeeze of a lemon. Prepare the brains hy bUmchtog, then put them 
into a 9mall saucepan, with a glass of wine, pepper, salt, nutmeg, an4 
«ome grated hread; .beat them up with the yolk of an egg, fry them in beef 
ipr mutton dripping, and divide them into small bits to garnish the bead. 

C&lfi-Uiuui FrieoHeed.'-Cieuk and half boil a bead; cut the meat ioto 
4^mall bits, and put it into a to3ser, with a liule gravy made of the boAe9» 
fBome of the .water it was boiled in, a bunch of sweet herbs, an oniop, and 
tL blade of mace. If you have my young cockerels in the house, dse the 
ppmbs; but first boil them tender and blanch them; or a sweetbread will 
4o as well, cut in pretty large dice. Season the gravy with a little pepper« 
9uVP»eg and saU, rub .dow& some l^our and butter, and give all a boil 
together; then take out the herbs and onion, and add a little cttp of cream, 
j^utdP fipt boil it in. 6erve with^mall bits of bacon rolled round, and 
^ll& 

B4i3lpedCuff*^Head* — E.Rr-^Mix pepper, salt, bread-crumbs, and chopped 
liage together; rub the head over with butter and put the seasoning upon 
jt; cut the brains in four pieces, and rub them aJso in the crumbs, and 
)ay the head in ^ deep dish with the brains; put a piece of butter into each 
«ye, with plenty of the crumbs also, fill the dish nearly full of water, and 
let it bake two hours in a quick oven. 

CalfB-Head Ragout.— E. ii.— Parboil the head, and cut off the meat into 
|hin bread pieces, return the bones to the water in which it was boiled, 
with a beef-bone or a piece of gravy beef, and ham or bacon bones; add 
herbs, and, making two quarts of good gravy, strain it, and put in the.meal. 
^Vhen it has stewed three-<quarters of an hour, add an anchovy, a little 
beaten mace, cayenne pepper, two spoonfuls of lemon-pickle, half an ounce 
pf truffles and morels, a slice or two of lemon, and a glass of wine: thicken 
|he gravy with butter and flour, adding forcemeat balls fried, paste fried, 
^nd brain-cakes as a garnish. 

Rolkd Calfs-Head,—E, /2.— Observe that all calf 's-heads should have 
the skiAs on, or otherwise they are scarcely worth tjie pains bestowed in 
the dressing. Boil the head gently until the bones will leave the meat 
(easily ; take one-half off Whole ; then have some fine forcemeat, made with 
^ ham, egg-balls, and small pieces of very nice pickled pork previously 
boiled; lay them evenly over the inside, and roll up the head; put it into 
a stewpan to braise ; cut the other portion of the head into small pieces ; 
thicken and flavour the stock in which it was boiled, and warm it up iu it, 
adding forcemeat and egg-balls, brain cakes and fried paste. Place the 
rolled head in the centre of the^ dish, with the hash round, and the brain- 
crakes, fried paste, and slices of lemon, as garnish. Truffles may be added 
with advantage to any dish composed of calf*s-head. 

To CoUar Calf^^Head, — Scald the skin of a fine head, clean it nicely, and 
ta^e outthe brains. Boil it tender enough to remove the boneg ; then have 
ready a good quantity of chopped parsley, mace, nutmeg, salt,. and white 
pepper, mixed well ; season it high with these ; lay the parsley in a thick 
layer, then a quantity of thick slices of fine ham, or a beautifully^coloured 
tongue skinned, and then the yolks of six nice yellow eggs stuck here and 
there about Roll the head quite close, and tie it up as tight as you can. 
$oi] it till the tape slackens, and then lay a weight upon it (without remov- 
^ the b^dage) till quite cold. Keep it in a pipkle of t^e liquor, vin^ar 
and salt. ' 
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A ctoth m^sr be pxtt ms&er tke tape, as for othercelUm. 

Ca^S'BiMtinwmKy be dressed as follows, aod are a pretty and good dish t 
<^Care mast be taken not to cut tbem in dividing the head ; clean par* 
ticularly nice, and remove all the lar^ fibres and slcin ; soak them in sereral 
warm waters ; blanch them, then soak them in lemon-jvice, in which a 
bit of chervil has been steeped three hours; Dry them well; dip tbem in 
batter and" fry- them; and serve with the following:— make hot a ladlef^l of 
fflaze, and some extremely small onions browned in butter, aitichoke hot* 
loms divided in halfH and some mushlroom-battons, and serve round the 
brains; or; after preparing as above, serve in a rich wt^te acidnlated sauca 
with lemon-jaice. 

RUM Veat — E. M, — ^The breast is the best for this pnrpese* Put th« 
ribs inte a stewpaa with just water enoagh^to cover thenr, an onion, a stick 
cf celery, and a bundle of sweet herbs ; let it stew very K^^tly, adding more 
water as it stews, until it is tender; then take out the bones, and i«mot<i 
the skin; return the bones into the liquor, which will be a fine Jelly, and 
serve as the sauce for several dishes. Cover the veal with a nne forces 
aveatj season it well, add egg-bails, and roll it ttprseonrisg it with tapei 
Put it into a stewpan with the fat procured jfh>m mutton or pork chops, a 
slice or two of fat baooa, or a lump, of batter, and a tea($uplhl of the Kqcrar 
it was stewed in ; shake the stewpan about until the lat has meked« and turn 
die veal in it) that it may be alt equalty done, adding an onion and another 
iMmeh of herbs ; let it braise for an hoar and- a half or two boars, then 
atratw Ae gravy, thicken it; addfbroemeat balls, egg-baits, and fried patliv 
ent ia> shapes; remove the tape and( send it up. Beeted imwbrooms may 
he' given by way of vanrte^k Whei^ well done, this is an ezoeltent dish; 
bm bad cooks will render it bard and uneatablei 

7b CoUma BnaHof r«a^--Bone it, takeoff the thick? skin and gnsllt^ 
and beat tlve meat with a roLling-pin. Season it with herbs chopped very 
Ane, mixed with- salt, pepper, and mace. Lay some thick slkses-of fine 
ham; or roll into it two or three calves* tongues of a fine Ted, boiled first 
an hear er two, and skinned. Bind it up tight in a cloth, and tape it Set 
it over a- slow fire to simmer in a small quantity of water, till it is quite 
fender: tMs will take some hour& Lay it on the dresser, with a board and 
weight on it, till quite cold. 

Pigs*^ and calves' feet boiled, and taken fVom the bones may be put in 
erixiaiid^it. Thediibrent colours laid in layers look well when oat; and 
yoa may pot in yolks of eggs boiled, beet-root, grated ham, and chopped 
parsley in different parts. - 

When it is cold, take off the tape and pour over it the liquor, which 
must be boiled up twice a-week, or it will not keep. 

7b Friet u we e a BteoBi of Vealj^Ei R, — Gut a handsome pieoe^put it into 
a stewpaa with a piece of batter, a pint of water, an onion, a stick of celery, 
and some white pepper and salt; let it draw gently for some time, then 
cover it with hot water, and allow it to stew until perfectly tender. 'Bemove 
any skm that may be about it, and thicken a part of the stock with rmu9, 
cream, or flour and butter; cover it with the sauce, and serve it up^ Mush* 
rooms pickled white may be added to the sauce, or stewedcelery. 

To Regmtta Breast of VeaL-^E. li.-^Cat it into pieces, and half fry 
Ihem; thenpttt the veal into a- stewpan, cover it with water, and add an 
onion and a bunch of sweet hertw. Stew until perfectly tender, strain the 
gravy, thicken it, if necessary, with brown roux, and serve it up with force- 
meat balls and slices of lemon. 

Vealsiewed with Oif tiers. — E, A^Cut the veal into- handsome pieeee, 
put them into a jar with one or two dozen titers, and their liquor strained, 
and a pieeeof hotter rolled, in flour; pat the jar into a kettle <^ water, and 
let it stew until tender. If the veal has been cooked, merely warm it up 
with the oysters in while sance. 
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Friemdeau of Veal* — E» 18-— Cot a handNome piece from the fillet, lard 
it all over; half roast or fry it; put it into a siewpan with just enough water 
to cover it; let it stew very gently until thoroughly d©ne, boil the gravy 
down lo a glaze, cover the veal wiih it, and serve it upon a bed of sorreL 
A fricandeau may also be larded, and half-stewed, then roasted ; wash, 
pick, and steam the sorrel, press it, and put it under the veal for half an 
hour before serving. Grenadines of veal are cooked in the same way, 
only made of smaller pieces, four for a dish. 

Frieandel8,^E. -R— Take three pounds of the best end of a loin of veal, 
chop fat and lean together very fine; then soak a French roll in some milk, 
beat three eggs, add pepper, salt, nutmeg, and mace; make the mixture up 
into the size and somewhat the shape of a chicken, rub it over with egg 
mnd bread-crumbs, fry till brown, pour ofi'the fat, boil water in the pan. and 
stew the fricandels in this gravy. Two will make a handsome dish; 
thicken the gravy before it is sent to table. 

Miroton of Veal — E. R. — Chop very finely cold dressed veal and h^n or 
bacon, mix it with a slice of bread-cm in b soaked in milk, two onions 
chopped and browned, a little salt, pepper, and- an egg beaten. ^Put all 
these ingredients into a stewpan until they are hot, and are well mixed, 
then oil or butter a mould, put in the whole, and bake it in an oven until it 
is browQ. Then take it out, and send it to table with fresh gravy. 

A GelanUne, — E. JS.— Divide the ribs from the brisket of a breast of veal^ 
and take out the long bones, beat the veal for four minutes with the flat 
part of a hand-chopper, in order that it may roll easily. Spread it on th« 
table, and brush it over thickly with the yolk of egg, and then sprinkle 
it with chopped herbs; and then make two omelettes, one of the yolk, and 
one of the white of egg, well seasoned, and cut them in strips, lay them 
upon the veal, with layers of pounded ham between ; cot some pickled 
cucumbers and mushrooms into small pieces, with some sweet herbs well 
seasoned; strew them over the surface, then roll op the veal very tightly, 
tie it in a cloth, and let it stew gently for six hours. Then put a heavy 
weight upon it, and let it stand two days before it is cut; serve it in slices 
with savory jelly ; any kind of boned game or fowl may be added. 

Veai Cutiks, — E, R. — ^ome persons have deprecated the -practice of 
beating meat, but it is essentially necessary in "veal* cutlets, which other- ^ 
wise, especially if merely fried, are very indigestible. They should be cut 
about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and beaten until every fibre 
is separated; they will then, when fried, taste like sweetbread, be quite as 
tender, and nearly as rich. Many cook«, after frying the cutlets, stew them 
in water boiled in the pan. 

Cutieia d la Haiienne* — E, R. — Chop a quantity of sweet herbs, parsley 
being the predominant; melt a little butter on the fire and then warm the 
herbs in it; cut the cutlets into handsome shapes, brush them with the yolk 
of egg, then lay on the butter and herbs with a knife, and cover them well 
with bread-crumbs; ihis process should be repeated; fry them of a fine 
brown, if glazed; they must be put between papers to press ail the grease 
out, then brush them over with the glaze, and send them to table. 

Cutlets with While Sauce* — E, R. — Cut thin slices of undressed veal, hack 
them with the back of a knife each way, dip them in eggs and bread-crumbs, 
with a little chopped parsley; fry them in butter, lay them ^n a sieve as 
they are done, and serve them with while sauce as for fricassee. 

Veai Cutlets stiived with Ctlerif, — E. R. — Cut the cutlets from the best 

-part of the neck, taking care in removing the meat from the bones to cat 

It in a got»d shape; make gravy of the bones, strewing them with three or 

four heads of celery cut and scalded, a little salt, pepper, and stewed onion; 

Strain the gravy, returning the celery into it; thicken it with butter and 
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ttwir, and iicmr it boiling hot npoa the evttetsl S(«w Oieni till th«y are 
lBfider» and garnish with temoa and ainall foroenicat balls fried. 

iSDoAcA Coihpg^^E, IL^-^Cnt the coUops thin» beat (hem a little, fry theofe 
in batter for about two minutes, after having seasoned them wiih a litti« 
beaten aaoe; piace them in a deep dish as they are fried» and cover them, 
with gravy. Put some batter into the frying»pan» and allow it joat to change 
aoloor. Theii strain the eolieps tbroogh a. colander fvotn the gravy, and 
fry them qaickly; pour the burnt butter from the pan, and put in the gravy* 
adding a Itltie iemon^jaice. The gravy may be made of the tiiiaminga of 
the veal; aenre it up with foraemeat halls. 

Scotch CoUopB, wm^ei^E, iL*-Cut the eoUopa the size of a erowa p^6e«« 
•nd not. moeh thicker; butter the bottom of the stewpan and lay the meat 
piece by pieoe apon it, having shakien a. little tour upon the butter; add two 
blades, of mace and a little natinegt &ei the stewpan on the fire, and tosa 
it together -until the meat is very white; then add half a pint of strong veal 
broth and a quarter of a pint of cream; toss the wholes and, when sim- 
mered eooagh, let them just boil; add a little lemon-juice, some forcemeat 
balls, and eil^r oysters or mushrooms, which must both be very whiter if 
aeeessaiy, thicken the- sauce with ihe yolk of eggs, but do not let it hoU 
afterwards. 

SUnoed Cahe^^Fettir^E, 22.--* When properly cleaned, rnb the feet over 
with pepper, a yery little salt, a little ground ginger, and mace; out the feet 
ioto moderate-sized pieces* and put them into a stewpan with a little shalot^ 
and a beef-steak, also cut into pieces. Caver ail with cold water, and let 
%hem simmer together for three hours. When quite tender, take them off 
the fire; strain the gravy through a sieve. The next day when cold taka 
pff all the iat, boil a small quantity of saffron in cream, and a little cayenne 
pepper; mix it with the gravy, and warm the whole without boiling; oaa 
foot and a pound of steak will make a dish. 

A Ft'uM^te^of Caheit'Fedt. — E, H.—Bo\\ the feet in water until the bonea 
will come out, taking care to have an onion and a bunch of sweet herbs ici 
the water ; take the boiMS out, and when the meat is cold, stuff it nicely 
with a very fine farce, or forcemeau Make the pieces up into handsoma 
shapes of an equal size. Then take some of the stock in which the feet 
were boiled, removing the fat and straining the jelly when melted; niaka 
this into thick white sauce with cream or roux; warin up the calves'-feet 
in it, and send it to the table either plain or with a quantity of asparagus- 
lops, previously boiled, and cut into small pieces. 

Caboci'Fcft au Frltitr.^E. i2.— Take calves'.feet which have Been boile4 
until v.ery tender, remove the bones, cut them into well-shaped pieces, sear 
son them with white pepper and salt, tjip them into batter, fry them, afi4 
a«rve them up with a sharp sauce or garnish of pickles. 

Caket^lHver.-^E. R> — Cut the liver in handsome pieces, lard them very 
aioely, and chop some parsley and spread it over the surface with a little 
pepper and salt; put a small piece of batter well ipixed with flour in tha 
bottom of a stewpan, put m the liver, and allow it to stew gently in its owi^ 
juices unirl it is enough. This is a nicer preparation than the common 
fried liver and bacon. , , . , 

Fried Lmr and Baao^^E, iJ.— Cut the liver rather thtn, but x^oi so thin 
as to harden in the frying; chop a quantity of parsley, season it with pepper, 
and lay it lINck upon the liver; cm slices of bacon and fry bpih togetl^er; 
add a little lea>on pickU to the gr^vy naade by pouring tl^e i^tX out q^ thp gaj^, 
flouriipg, and addine boiling water. , , ,^ .., 

Calvei'-Brmmt,-^. ^.^Blanch the brains, an4 beat t^am «P with a^ 
egg. Pepper, and salt, a Sfll^all quantity of chopped parsley, ^d a piece of 
l^utter. Fat thcoi VM a %maU fryijig-paft, ai^d ffy tfeQ% ^tv^ aU the 

6* 
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Mite Cutki9.—E, IL-^Boil a capfdl of riee in milk until quite Boft then 
pound it in a mortar with, a little salt and some white pepper; pound also 
separately equal parts of cold veal or chicken ; mix them together with 
yolk of egfif, form them into cutlets, brush them over with yolk of egsf, and 
fry them ; send them up with a' very piquant sauce, made of good stock, 
thickened and flavoured with lemon-juice, ^mon>pickle, or Uarvey^s sauce. 
The cutlets may be sent to- table covered with the small pickled musb- 
rooms. 

' JffAJmoyi — A TurJtith DUh^^E, J2.— Take equal quantities of cold 
dressed veal, minced very fine, fat, and crumbs of bread, and season it 
well; add chopped onions, parsley, salt and cayenne pepper. Wet it with 
one or two e^'s^^ according to the quantity,' adding, if necessary, a little cold 
melted butter; make the mixture into balls or egg-shapes, and roll them in 
as much boiled rice as they will take round them. 8tew them for an hoar 
and a half in good gravy, well seasoned, and serve them up in it 

8weetbreadB.^E. R. — Sweetbreads should be soaked in warm water, and 
then blanched by being thrown into boiling water, boiled for a few.rainutes, 
and then put into cold water. They may then t>e larded and roasted, or 
fried, and afterwards slewed in fine white or brown sauce.- Sweetbreads 
may also be larded and braised, and being of themselves rather insipid, 
they will be improved by a relishing sauce and by a large quantity of herbs 
in the braise. >»licesof lemon put upon the sweetbreads while braising 
will heighten^the flavour, and keep them white; which is very desirable 
when sent to table with white sauce. 

Sweetbreads Stewed with Oysters, — E, R. — Quarter the sweetbreads ; afker 
they have been soaked and blanched, put them into a stewpan with a little 
▼eal gravy and the liquor strained of two dozen oysters, adding a seasoning 
of white pepper, salt, nutmeg and mace. Then pnt two ounces of butter 
into a stewpan, stir it. and thicken it with flour, and when the sweetbreads 
are sufficiently stewed, add them with the gravy; after a few minutes pnt 
in the oysters, let them stew until the oysters are heated through, and 
plumped; and just before serving, add a wineglassfui of cream. This will 
also make a good voi a vent. 

Sweetbreads Roasted, — Parboil two large ones; when cold, lard ihem with 
bacon and roast them in a Dutch oven. For sauce, plain batter and 
mushroom ketchup. 

Sweetbreads a la i>ntt£e.-— Blanch two or three of the largest sweetbreads; 
lard them with small pieces of bacon; put them into a stewpan with some 
good veal gravy, a little browning, and the juice of half a lemon ; stew them 
till quite tender, and just before serving, thicken with flour and butter; serve 
with their gravy, with bunches of boiled celery round. 

Sweetbreads Stewed, — After blanching, stufl* them with a forcemeat of fowl, 
fat and lean bacon, an anchovy, nutmeg, lemon-peel, parsley, and a very 
little cayenne and thyme; when well mixed, add the yolk of two eggs, and 
fill the sweetbreads. Fasten them together with splinter skewers, and lay 
them in a pan, with slices of veal over, and bacon unter them: season 
with pepper and salt, mace, cloves, herbs, and sliced onion. Cover close 
over the fire ten minutes; then add a quart of broth, and stew gently two 
hours. Take out the sweetbreads, stram and skim the broth, and boil it to" 
half a pint; warm the sweetbreads in it, and serve with lemon round. 

Sweetbreads Fricasseed wAt7«.— Blanch and slice them; thickfti some veal 
•gravy with flour and butter mixed, a little cream, a little mushroom powder, 
and add white pepper, nutmeg and grated lemon-peel; stew these ingredi- 
ents together a little, then simmer the sweetbreads twenty minutes. When 
taken off the fire, add a little salt and lemon-peel; stir well and serve. 

Sweetbreads Fricasseed Mwn.— Oat them about the size of a walnut, floor 
and fry them of a fine brown: pour to them a good beef gravy, seasoned 
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with salt, pepper, cayenne, and alfspice ; simmer till tender. Thicken with 
floor and butter. Morels, traffics, «nd mushroons may be added, and mash- 
room ketchup. 

Pigs^'Feet a la SL Manc/taud. — E. jR.— Clean the feet perfectly, cat them 
/town in two, then bind them with a tape to prevent their shrinking or 
opening, and bail them gently until they are raiher soft; take off the tape, 
dip them in yolks of eggs and batter about three parts melted; then cover 
them with crumbs of bread and finely minced parsley, with the smallest 
quantity of shalot Broil them until highly browned. 

PetUtoee, — Boil them, the liver, and the heart, in a small quantity of water' 
very gently ; then cut the meat fine, and simmer it with a little of the water 
and the feet split, till the feet are quite tender; thicken with a bit of barter, 
a little flour, a spoonful of cream, and a little salt and pepper: give it a boil 
up, pour it over a few sippets of bread, and put the feet on the mince. 

To force Hog^-EwrM* — Parboil two pair of ears, or take some that have 
been soused ; make a forcemeat of an anchovy, a little finely-minced veal, 
some sage, parsley, a quarter of a pound of suet chopped, bread-crumbs, 
pepper, and only a little salt. Mix all these with the yolk^ oi two eggs; 
taise the skin of the upper sides of the ears, and stuffthem with the above. 
Pry the ears in fresh butter, of a fine colour, then pour away the fat, and 
drain them ; make ready half a pint of rich gravy, with a glass of fine 
sherry, three teaspoonfuls of made mustard, a little bit of flour and butter, 
a small onion whole,~^nd a little pepper or cayenne. Pat these with the 
ears, into a stewpan, and cover it close; stew it gently for half %n hour, 
shaking the pan often. When done enough, take out the onion, place the 
ear% carefully in a dish, and pour the sauce over them. If a larger dish is 
l^nted, the meat from two feet may be taken from the bones and added to 
the above. 

• Pig^-Ftei and Ears Soused.-^Oean carefully, soak them some hours, 
then boil ihera lender; and having prepared a pickle of some of the liquor 
that they were boiled in, and a quarter part of vinegar and salt boiled, pour 
over them cold. When to be dressed, dry them, cut the feet in two, slice 
the ears, and fry them. Serve with butter, mustard, and vinegar, in a boat. 
They may be dipped in batter, or only floured. 

Figs^-Feet and Ears Fricasseed. — Take feet and ears that have been boiled, 
bat not kept in pickle wherein was vinegar; boil them tender in milk, cut 
the feet into neat bits, and the ears into stripes of half an inch wide; wipe 
them, and simmer in veal broth, with a bit of onion, mace, and lemon-peel. 
Before you serve, add a little cream, flour, and butter; boil up, and then 
salt. 

Jeili/ of Pigs** Feet and Ears. — Clefti and prepare as in the last article, then 
boil them in a very small quantity of water till every bone can be taken 
out; throw in half a handful of chopped sage, the same of parsley, and a 
seasoning of pep^r, salt, and mace in fine. powder; simmer till the herbs 
are scalded, then pour the -whole into a melon-form. 

/*^»' Harslet. — Wash and dry some liver, sweetbreads, and fat and lean 
bits of pork, beating the latter with a rolling-pin to make it lender; season 
with pepper, salt, sage, and a little onion shred fine; when mixed, put all 
into a caul, and fasten it up tight with a needle and thread. Roast it on a 
hanging jack, or by a string. 

Or serve in slices, with parsley for a fry. 

Serve with a sauce of poriwine and water, and mustard, just boiled up, 
and put into a dish. 
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CHAPTER V. 

XADV DISBM or BBSV. 

Htfiiip ^ BeefO'khMade.-^R. i2.«-The name of this disk is rather af^inst 
tt^snggeating udeas connected with London eating-houses; hot il would be 
very erroneous to suppose that the old family receipts now given bear any 
itiMJUi blanoe to the degenerate successors of those cooks who fomterly es- 
tablished a reputation for this savonry compound. Cut oat the bone from 
the beei; and convert it, with the trimmings^ igto gravy; then stuff the ori» 
ice with rich forcemeat, made with veal and oysters, and the crumb of a 
roll steeped in milk. Half roast it, and before it is put into the stewpan, 
lard tiie top with dried and pickled mushrooms, adding mushroom powder 
in the onnoes; then put in two (]^oans of gravy from the bones, a large 
onion stuck with cloves, and two carrotsicut in slices. When the beef baa 
atewed till it is quite tender, strain and thicken the sauce, add to it a glass 
of wine, mushrooms and oysters, and sippets of fried paste; either the 
mushrooms or oysters may be omitted, if the pure flavour of either should 
fae more desirable ; warm a few pickles with the gamishy and send it up 
Tery hot. 

A4a>^Mo(k Beefi^B, J2.— Take a part of the rump of beef, or two of the 
Rbs, boned and rolled, stick it with some whole allspice, whole pepper and 
cloves, and cover it well with vinegasv Let it remain in pickle for tea 
days, and then put the whole into a stewpan with two or three bay4eairas; 
atewthe beef for several hours until it is tender; then strain the gravy, and 
add that of two calvesVeet, or ox-tail boiled down to a jelly, and nicely sear 
soaed. This receipt will only suit persons who are fond uf acid flavour: 
it is best eaten cold. 

• A'ia^Mode Beef^The IkUh Reenpt.-^E. R.-^Takt three pounds of the 
rump, or any part of the beef which will .^tew well; trim it nicely, and cut 
oiT all the fat. Chop all sorts of sweet herbs together very finely, with a 
little s^alot, and a great deal of spice, and put them into a saucer of vinegar, 
that has been rubbed with garlic. Cat fat bacon into long slips, dip it into 
the herbs and vinegar, and let the herbs be very thick upon the bacon ; and 
lard the beef regularly on both sides, if necessary, in order that it should be 
thoroughly flavoured. Rub the beef over with the remainder of the herbs 
mud spice. Flour the meat, add a piece of batter, the size of a walnut, 
rolled in flour, and a pint of water. Bake the beef in an oven, strain the 
gravy, which will scarcely require either thickening or browning, and serve 
ii up with pickles on the top. It is most excellent when cold, but should 
be served up hot at first The gravy may be boiled to a glaze if necessary. 
It will require ar good deal of spice, a teaspoonful of ci^enne pepper, 
one of white pepper, a saltspoonfol of allspice, half the quantity of poundad 
doves, and a blade of mace pounded, or the mixed spices may be used. 

Beef Trtmbktni, — E> R> — Cut a handnome piece of beef from the rump, 
either a fillet or square; bang it up for four days, then put it all night to 
soak in a pickle of salt and vinegar; put it into a stewpan, and let it be 
covered with water; add seasoning of whole pepper arid salt, a bundle 
of sweet herbs, and an onion, l^et it simmer very slowly as long as it will 
hang together, taking care to skim it well. Strain the gravy, and add to it 
carrots previously boiled, and cut into pieces an inch long; and add also a 
glass of wine and the juice of a lemon. In Germany, instead of carrots, 
they send up raisins boiled in the gravy, which come' up quite plump in 
the dish. . 

Stewed Rump of Beefr~E, it.—- Half roast the beef, then put it into a pot 
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with three pints of water, a pound of sliced bacon, a bunch of sweet herbs, . 
two wineglasses of vinegar, and a bottle of cider or small wine; slick 
three cloves into onions, add a few sage-leaves, and cover the beef closely, 
adding more water should there not be sufficient gravy from the meaU 
Boil or let it simmer for three hours; then strain the gravy. Boil or bake 
some onions, and lay them round the beef; Qover ii also with forcemeat 
balls, fried ornaments of paste, and mushrooms, if in season. Strain the 
gravy, add a glass of portwine, and any sauce, boil down a part to a glaze, 
and put it on the beef. Thicken the remainder, if necessary, and pour it 
round, garnishing the dish with pickles. 

N. B. The flank of beef may be rolled and stewed in the same manner. 

Stewed BrUket of Beef.—Bn IL — Take about eight pounds of the brisket, 
and stew it in sufficient water to cover the meat ; when quite tender, take out 
the bones, and skim off* the fat; add to the gravy, when strained, a glass of 
.wine and a little spice tied'up in a muslin bag. Have ready either mush'* 
rooms, truffles, or vegetables boiled, and cut into shapes. Lay them on 
and round the beef; reduce part of the gravy to a glaze, lay it on the. top, 
and pour the remainder into the dish. 

Broiled Beef Steah — E. R. — Cut the steaks from a rump of beef about 
half an inch thick; let the gridiron be hot, well rubbed with beef suet, and 
the fire clear. Lay on the steaks, let them broil till they begin to brown, 
then tiirn them, and, when browned on the other side, lay them on a hot 
dish for a few minutes with a piece of butter between each; drfedge them 
with pepper, and then put them on the fire again, turning them until they 
are quite done; slice a shalot as thin as possible into a spoonful of hot 
water, lay it on the dish, place the steaks over, and send them to table. 
By this method the gravy is preserved ; but many cooks do not take the 
steaks from the' fir^e until quite done, dust them with pepper, and turn ihem 
continually over a brisk fire, laying the fat upon the steak. Serve them 
up with grated horse-radish mixed in a small quantity of melted butter. 
Should the beefsteak not have hung long enough to be tender, beat it with 
a rolling-pin ; put no salt on, or it will harden the steak. The grand secret 
is a quick clear fire, frequent turning, and quick cooking, for if the meat 
be long upon the fire it wiU be hard. « 

^Beef'Sleak a-la-FranpaUe^r-E, iJ^-Take a rump-steak, pour over it two 
large spoonfuls of the best Lucca oil, and let it remain all night. Prew 
the oil from it in the morning, and lay it before the fire for a quarter of an 
hour before it is-wanted. Then put it into a frying-pan with a sufficient 
quantity of water to prevent its burning; fry it until the gravy recedes, and 
it becomes rather brown; rub a piece of butter in finely-chopped parsley, 
pepper, and salt; take the steak out, put the butler over it, and fry it until 
finished. Pour the contents of the pan over the steak for gravy. 
. Rolled Beef-S/ea/a^-E. R, — Take rump-steaks and beat them with a 
cleaver until they are quite tender. Then cover them with a fine force>> 
meat, or farce, made of pounded veal and ham, sweet herbs, bacon rasped 
and, pounded, niixed in a pan with the yolks of four eggs and a pint of 
cream, and stirred together for a few minutes over the fire. Roll up the 
steaks, tie them tight, and fry them until brown. Then put them into a 
stewpan with a pint of gravy, a glass of portwine, one of Reading sauce, 
and a few pickled mushrooms; serve very hot. 

N. B. This dish may be simplified by a more common forcemeat, while 
the gravy in which the beef is stewed may be made by pouring boiling 
water into the frying-pan after the fat has been removed. 

Slewed BeefSleak»-^E. JJ.— Put the steak into a stewpan with a lump of 
butter over a slow fire, and turn it until the butter has become a fine white 
gravy, then pour it into a basin, and put more butter to the steak. When 
the steak is nicely done, take it out, return all the gravy into the biewpan. 
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md fry the steak; then add it to the gravy in the stewpan, with a tabie. 
fpooafol of wine, and a shalot finely slieed; stew it for ten minates, and 
serve it up. A more simple way is to fry the stake merely at first, then 

Kt it into half a pint of water, an onion sliced, a spoonfhi of walnnt 
tehop, pepper and salt, cover it close, thicken it with flonr and butter, 
and serve it up very hot 

Beef-Sfeak Stewed wUh Offtten^—E, JR^— ^ut the steak rather thick, 
brown it in a stewpan with batter and a little water. Add half a pint of 
water, an onion sliced, pepper and salt, cover the pan close, and let it stew 
very slowly for an hoar; then add a glass of portwine, a little flour, and & 
dozen or two of oysters, their liquor having been previously strained and 
put into the stewpan. Beef-steak> with coeumbers instead of oysters, may 
be dressed the Fame way ; the cucumbers to be stewed separately in a littte 
gravy or broth, and added to the beef five minutes before serving ; fry the 
cucumbers and stew them io the water poured into the pan after-the fdX ia 
poured aff.^ if stewed with the steak they will make it hard. 

BeefSUak a-la-Magieunne* — E. i2.— The culinary utensil here employed 
is a conjurer, a simple apparatus made of iron or tin, with a lid that shuta 
down so closely that the rarefied air cannot escape. Put in the steak, with 
a bit of butter and a spoonful of ketchup or other sauce; put it over a 
lamp, or keep up a fire for a few minutes with paper, dry sticks, any thingv 
in short, and it will be cooked very quickly. If oyster sauce be wanted, 
the oysters may be put in with the steak, which will be very tender. The 
eonjurer will be found very useful to sportsmen of all kinds, whetiier g<oittg 
out with rod or gun ; it will cook fish or game in great perfection, and may 
\m heated with any fuel at hand. Anglers in want of material for the cod- 
}«rer are recommended to smear their bait with assafoetida,. which wifl 
exerci.se a fascinating influence over the fish, and induce them to seek it 
from a distance. 

N. B^ A boiled shrimp is a good bait for perch. 

Beef'SHeak wUh Vegttabkt<r—E. it— Cut the steak about three inches 
thick ; dredge it^ with flour, and fry it in butter, of a fine brown. Lay it ia 
a stewpan, and pour water into the frying-pan; let it boil, and add it to the 
Steak, which is rendered richer by this process; slice in turnips, carrots^ 
celery, and onions, adding pepper, salt, and a little maee. It should be 
highly seasoned, and sent to table with the surface ornamented with caiv 
rots and turnips cut into shapes, and the vegetables round it. 

Beef-Ragoui, — E, IL-^Fry two pounxts of the leg-of-mutton piece untfl 
quite brown. Put it into a stewpan with six large onions, and pepper U 
well from a spicebox of mixed spice; boil water in a frying-pan, »d<t it to 
the meat, and let it stew for four boors; serve it up with pickled walnuts, 
gherkins, and capers, just warmed in the gravy." 

A Frieaptde€tt$ of Beef,~^Ta.ke a nice piece of lean beef; lard it with bacon 
seasoned with pepper, salt, cloves, mace, and allspice. Put it into a stew-- 
pan with a pint of broth, a glass of white wine, a bundle of parsley, all sorts 
of sweet herbs, a clove of garlic, a shalot or two, four cloves, pepper and 
salt When the meat is become tender, cover it close; skim the $auce 
well, and strain it; set it on the fire, and let it boil till it is reduced to a 
{flaze. Glaze the larded side with this, and serve the meat on sorrel-sauce^ 

Beefa-ia-Hiuard-^a Polish Diah. — E, R. — ^Take a few pounds of the best 
beef, without bones, and, alter having beaten it for some time with a rolHng- 
prn, make in it deep incisions, but without cutting the meat asunder. Mince 
some onions, mix them with breadcrumbs, butter, pepper, and salt; fill the 
incisions with this forcemeat, and skewer up the meat. Put it with some 
batter into a stewpan, and stew it upon a moderate fire. It must be served 
with brown sauce, made with batter sad flour: and the gnvj whidi is 
drawn [iot^ the meat. 



Zrmy.'^E. Rr^Take a couple of ponads ef rump-steaks, ent Ihem iiHo 
square thick slices, beat them for some time with the back of a large koift 
▼ery carefally, not to cut them. Take two large onions, cut them rerj 
small, and mix them with grated bread, salt, and pepper. Spread this 
mixture on the meat, roll them up, and fasten them with a wooden 
skewer; put a spoonful .of butter into a saucepan with the meat, and jw 
iBH^Ti cover the vessel, and let it stew over a moderate fire. When the 
meat is browned, and the gravy is drawn, take out three spoonfals, nMx it 
writh one of flour very carefully, mix the whole together aod boil it, adding 
ft little hot water to it, should it be too thick; brown a little pounded sugar 
{It the fire, and put it to colour it, boiling all together for a short time. 

Ml/ Grimdmother'a Beef. — E. R, — Salt six pounds of the half-leg, or stiff 
iaarroW-430He of beef, for three or foui days. Make holes in it about .an 
inch and a half deep, and press in, very hard, forcemeat made in the fol* 
lowing manner: a pound and a half of suet sliced very fine, two ounees of 
cloves, pepper, salt, winter savory, and sweet marjoram, mixed weU 
ti)gether. The beef must be baked in a deep pan, with water reaching 
about three-quarters of th& way up, and some forcemeat spread over the 
top, which, when the meat is baked, is taken off, cat into shapes, and laid 
round the dish. 

Bubbie-and'Squeak, — E, R — Cat slice's from a cold round of beef; let 
them be fried quickly until brown, and put them into a dish to keep hot* 
Clean the pan from the fat; put into it greens and carrots previously boiled 
and chopped small; add a little butter, pepper, and si^t; make them vei^ 
hot, and put them round the beef with a little gravy. Cold pork boiled is 
a better material for babble-and-sqaeak than beef, which is always hard; 
in either case the slices should be very thin and ligrhtly fried. 

Ri&8 of Beef in BouilH.—E.R.-^Take the middle of the flat ribs of beef, 
stew it until the meat is tender and the bones will come out, employing as 
small a quantity of water as will cover the meat, and a bundle of sweet 
herbs. Let it stand until it is cold, remove the fat, add to the gravy, car- 
rots, turnips, and celery, cut in dice, and a dozen or two of small silver 
onions ; warm up the beef in it, and send it to table. 

BouilU Beef — E. R. — Take a handsome boiling piece, draw it with a 
small quantity of water until the gravy is out ; put it into the stewpan with 
a very large bunch of parsley, pepper, salt, and an onion. When the meat 
is done through, add boiling water, and let it stew until perfectly tender; 
phop the parsley and lay it on the top of the meat, thicken the gravy with 
vegetables, and^send it up. A brisket of beef, of ten pounds weight, when 
properly drawn in this manner, may be stewed with two gallons of water, 
added afler the meat has yielded its gravy by slow simmering, The tops 
of the long ribs make good bouilli, simmere'd in a small quantity of water, 
and served on a bed of red cabbage, stewed separately, and flavoured with 
a glass of vinegar. 

Brisket of Beef in BouilU. — JE, R, — Take about nine pounds of the beef, tie 
it tightly with a tape, and put it into a stewpan, with just suflicient water 
to cover it; add onions, celery, a little parsley, and spice; allow it to boil 
gently, and, when about half done, add a large anchovy. Cut a small quan* 
tity of carrots, greens, and capers very fine ; mix them with a part of the 
soup; let them stew till tender, and then serve them with the beef, laying 
part oh the top and the rest round. 

Beef OUvea. — E, R. — Cut some handsome steaks, flatten them well with 
a roller, dredge them well with a small quantity of white pepper and sall^ 
have some forcemeat made with the fat and lean of veal mixed together, a 
small bit of lean ham or bacon, parsley, a few bread-crumbs, all beaten in 
a dq|)ortar,and mixed with an egg; lay a little over «ach steak, and roll them 
nj) ti^tly»iast«oi]!2g with a ^wen dip thoxa iu the yolk ^.^fig,theAiR 
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crambs of breati, and fry them of a pale brown ; dish them with brown 
sauce. 

Beef Olive Frieandeau, — E. R. — Take either slicies of cold beef or of bceC- 
steak cat rather thin; cover them with slices of fat bacon and chopped 
herbs, well seasoned, and moistened in vinegar, roll them up, skewer or tie 
.them, fry them a little, and then stew them in gravy. 

Beefd la Vinaigrette, — Cut a slice of underdone boiled beef three inches 
thick, and a little fat; slew it in half a pint of water, a glass of white (not 
sweet) wine, a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, and a bay-leaf; season it 
with three cloves pounded, and pepper till the liquor is nearly wasted 
away, turning it once. When cold, serve it. Strain off the gravy, and mix 
it with a little vinegar for sauce. 

Ox Cheek.^E. K. — Spak half a head for three hours, and wash it very 
thoroughly ; then put it into a siewpan, or into an earthen pan to bake, with 
two quarts of water, and let it simmer for eight hours with afi onion stuck 
with cloves, a head of Celery, a bundle of sweet herbs, and some whole pep- 
per. When ready, take out the head, remove the meat froni ihe bones, and 
cut it neatly, strain the gravy, remove all the fat, make some nice forcemeat 
balls, and warm them with the meat and a part of the gravy, to which a 
glass of wine must be aditfed. 

Beef Collar. — E. R. — Take the best part of a shin of beef, of which soup 
has been made, for it must be stewed until very tender, and an ox-tail, also 
well stewed; cut thera into small pieces, season them well, add a glass of 
wine and a glass of ketchup, and put it into a siewpan covered with a part 
of the liquor in which the ox-tail has been boiled; slew it for about twenty 
minutes, and then pnt it into a mould. It must be very cold before it is 
turned out. This is a good way of employing the beef and heel when soup 
or jelly is made; a few chopped sweet herbs may be added, and hard eggs 
cut into slices, or pickles, such as sliced cucumbers, intermingled. The 
flavour may be varied in many ways. 

Fricattste of Cold Roo-H Beef — Cut very thin slices of underdone beef, 
shred a handful of parsley very small, cut an onion into quarters, and put 
all together into a siewpan, with a piece of butter and some strong broth; 
season with salt and pepper, and simmer very gently a quarter of an+iour; 
then mix into it the yolkvS of two egsrs, a glass of portwine, and a spoonful 
of vinegar; stir it quick over the fire a minute or two, rub the dii^h with 
shalot, and turn the fricassee into it. 

Hiirieo (f Beff Ta'ih. — E, R. — Cut the tails in pieces, lay thera in a stew- 
pan, with butter and a large onion; set it over a smart fire to make them 
brown, peel and b\)\\ a couple of dozen of young button onions in about three'' 
pints of water, for fifteen or twenty minutes, set them by, and pour the liquor 
they were boiled in upon the tails, adding suificient boiling water to cover 
them; put in six ounces of carrots, and eight of turnips, cut info slices or 
balls, the size of nutmegs; put in the carrots twenty minutes before the tur- 
nips. Be careful that they are not stewed too fast or too much. When 
they are tender, pass the gravy through a sieve; skim oflT the fat. Keep 
the meat and'vegetables hot. Thicken the gravy by putting an ounce of 
butter into a siewpan; when melted, stir in as much flour as will stiffen it. 
Pour the gravy in by degrees, stirring it till it boils, strain it through a sieve 
into a stewpan, and let it simmer gently tilt the meat and vegetables are 
dished. Lay the tails round the dish,.and the vegetables in the middle, pour 
the gravy over; minced gherkins or capers poay be added. Pour boiling 
water over the onions to warm them, and put them round the dish the last 
thing. Rump steaks, veal cutlets, or mutton chops, may be dressed the 
same way. 

Beef Palates, — Simmer them in water several hours, till they will peel; 
Chen cut the palates into slices, or leaye them whole, as you choose, and 
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ql^w them in a tich grtTy till as fender as possible.. Before yoa serve, 
season them with cayenne, salt, and ketchup. If the gravy was drawn 
clear, give it a boit with some butter and floor. 

If to be served white, boil them in milk, and stew them in fricassee- 
aance; adding cream, butter, flour, and mushroom powder, and a little 
pounded mace. 

To Piekie Beef Palates. — Clean four fine palates, simmer them in a quart 
of water, skim them well, then put as much maee, cloves, pepper, and 
sweet herbs as shall make them high, in which boil them until perfectl]^ 
tender, which will be about five hours; take the skin ofl", cut them into small 
pieces, and let them cool, being covered. Make a pickle sufficieut to cover 
them with equal parts of white wine and vinegar, the spices before used, 
ai^ some salt: when cold, strain, and pour the liquor on the palates, with 
a little fresh spice, and four or five bay-leaves; cover vecy close, and keep 
for use. They eat deliciously. 

Paiates 9pHted on Skewer9,^E, 12.— Boil the palates until they will peel, 
then skin them; cut each into four or five pieceis, put there into a stew- 
pan with chopped mushrooms, two shalots, parsley, pepper, and salt, a 
Eiece of butter rolled in flour, two spoonfuls of gravy, and a glass of wine; 
(t them simmer until the sauce is reduced, then take out the palates, dip 
them in yolk of egg and bread-crumbs, skewer them on a silver skewer, 
and broil them over the fire ; add an egg with a little gravy and butter to the 
sauce, and the juice of half a lemon. • 

Beef Palates k^la-Marieite, — E. R. — Boil three palates in water for an 
hour, peel them and cat them in two, lengthwise; put a slice of pickled 
pork between each, tie them together, put them into a stewpao with broth 
or milk and water, and a piece of butter rolled in flour, salt, whole pepper, 
a fagot^of sweet herbs, and a clove; stew them for some time, then skim , 
and strain the sauce, thicken it, and ser^e it up very white. 

Beef PakUes Boiled. — E. R. — Boil the palates in water, peel them and soak 
^tbem for some time in sauce made thus: put a piece of butter roiled in 
flour into a stewpan, with salt, pepper, two shalots, a clove, parsley, thylpe, 
and a fennel-leaf, with as much milk as will be necessary to simmer the 
palates about three-quarters of an hour; take them out, dip them in 
yolk' of egg and bread-crumbs, and broil them slowly. ^ Serve them with 
sharp sauce. 

Pakdes au FrHur. — E. R. — Boil and peel the palates, split them in two, 
spread upon them some good forcemeat made of pounded meat, and roll 
them up like an olive; then dip them into batter madeof the yolks of egg-s, " 
flour, a spoonful of oil, and a glass of white wine, which must be added a 
very little at a time; the batter should be a little thicker than»very thick 
cream : fry them of a good colour. Or cut the palates, the size of a crown- 
piece; after they have been dressed, soak them for an hour in lemon-juice 
or vinegar' pickle* dip them in the batter, and fry ihem. 

Beef Kidney. — E. K. — Cut the kidney into slices, season and brown it ia 
tbe frying-pan; then put it into water boiled in the pan, which must be 
floured, and let it stew gently for some tiooe. It will be very rich and 
teller. 

Beef Kidrity^ with Wine. — E. R. — Mince a beef kidney, and chop some 
parsley and a little shalot, mix it with the meat, seasoning with pepper and 
aalt» dpedge a little flour over it, and put it into a stewpan with some butter; 
let it stew until tender, then add a teacupful of rich gravy and a glass of 
wine. 

liinetd Kidney. — E. R, — Mince the kidney, after it has been dressed, with 
a small quantity of bacon or other fat ; chop^ little thyme with a bunch of 
parsley, pepper, and salt ; mix it all together, with a little thin melted but-. 
7 . ' , 
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ter; Isy it upon toast, strew bread-crumbs over the top, and brown them in 

a Datcb oven. 

RtMoUs of Kidney, — E, R^-^ui the cold kidney into small cubes, with a 
third part of bacon in cubes, and one or two hard-boiled eggs, according 
to the quantity, also cut in cubes; season it well, bind it together with the 
yolk of an egg beaten up in a little melted butter; dip them in hotter, or 
lull them in bread-crumbs, and fry them. 

Beef Tongue. — E. -R.— Take a green tongue, stick*it with cloves, and 
boil it gently for three hours; then brush it over with the yolk of ai^egg, 
dredge it well with bread-crumbs, and roast it, basting it well with butter. 
When dished, serve it with a little brown gravy flavoured with a glass of 
wine, and lay slices of currant jelly round iu A pickled tongue, well 
washed, may be dressed the same way, and udders also. If both should be 
at hand at the same time, skewer the tongue and udder together when 
roasting. 

Beef Tongue a la-Greeque.'-E. R. — Take a fresh tongue, root and all, 
but cut off the root, and split the tongue down until within all inch of the 
tfiick end; then skewer it into the shape of a lyre. Put it into a large 
stewpan with the root, and any claws, heads, or trimmings of fowl, an 
onion stuck with cloves, a bundle of sweet herbs, some pepper and salt, a 
small quantity at first, add then as much water as will be required for stock 
for a whole dinner. It must be cooked the day before it is wanted, and 
wilU)e found an elegant and economical dish, as it will furnish the basis 
necessary fur all the sauces at a dinner party: any parings of meat or 
poultry, ham or bacon bones, may be put with it Stew the tongue until 
quite lender, and then take it ouL Reduce some of the sauce to a glaze; 
glaze the tongue, put it on a dish, have ready several slips of boiled carrots, 
lay them along for the strings of the lyre, and place a wreath of lowers 
cut in turnips and carrots at each end: it is thus very ornamental to the 
table, and will, as before remarked, supply all the consommee necessary for 
a set dinner. 

Tongue in Currani-Juiee, — E» R, — Cut off the root of a fresh tongue, and 
split ii down not quite to the end ; put some butter into a stewpan, and fry 
the tongue in it, then add half a pint of currant-juice or currant-jetly, a little 
salt, pepper, and, if the juice be fresh, brown sugar, and slew the whole 
together for three hours. 

Roc^t Neui'a Tongue and Udder, — E, i2.--Blanch and boil the tongue and 
the udder, season them with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, Jard them with 
lardoons, rub them over with yolk o( e^^, then spit them, and put them to 
roast. Baste them well with butter, and dredge them with grated bread, 
adding, occasionally, a little pounded spice : keep basting and dredging till 
they are well roasted. Put half a pint of gravy into a saucepan, with the 
'juice of a Seville orange, two lumps of sugar, a glass of claret, and a piece 
of butter; toss the whole overthe fire, and serve it up with the tongue and 
udder, garnishing the dish with slices of lemon. 

Beef Tongue Utrded d-la-Pruase. — E, R. — Boil the tongue gently for three 
hours, then peel and lard it with bacon, take some of the liquor it was 
boiled in, fry a dozen or two.of silver onions; add a glass of wine, a little 
flour, a lump of sugar, and the juice of half a lemon : stew the whole to- 
gether for another hour. 

Minted CoUops. — E. R. — Take a pound of juicy beef, a quarter of a 
pound of suet, and an onion ; remove every bit of skin or gristle from the 
meat, and mince it with the onion very finely ; add a little pepper and salt, 
flour the collops, melt a piece of butter in a stewpan, stir in the collops, 
adding a little water or gravy, and a spoonful of ketchup or oyster-sauce. 
Ten minutes will be sufi^cient to dress a pound. 

Another Scottish ReeeipL^E, R, — Take some lean beef, mince, it very 
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small, season it with pepper and salt, adding a very small quantity of vine- 
gar; press it down in an earthen vessel; it will keep fur some days. 
When wanted, take out the necessary quantity, put it into a stewpan, with 
a chopped onion, a spoonful of any sauce, some beef gravy ,-and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Keep stirring it round until quite hot, and then send 
it to table. 

Beef Coliops, — E. R, — Cut the inside of a strain, or any other conve- 
nient piece, into circular shapes, flour and fry them for about three 
minutes; then put them into a stewpan, with a pint of gravy, made by 
boiling the water in the pan aAer the fat has been poured ofl*, with a little 
flour, season the gravy, add capers or nasturtiums. Stew them for a short 
time and send to table, garnished with pickles. 



CHAPTER VI. 

XABX niSHES OF XUTTOST. 

Leg" of Mutton Braised, — E. R, — Take a very small leg of mutton, cut oflT 
the knuckle, and trim it nicely; half roast it. Then put it into a stewpan 
with the knuckle-bone broken, the trimmings, a few slices of fat bacon or 
two ounces of butter, an onion stuck with cloves, and a bundle of sweet 
herbs. Shake the stewpan over the fire until there is gravy enough from 
the meat and the trimmings to stew the mutton ; and take care to turn it in 
the braise. When very tender, take it up, remove the fat from the gravy, 
strain it, and boil it quickly until it is reduced to a glaze. Cover the mut- 
ton with this jelly, and serve it up with a pur^e of vegetables beneath. 
The best is that of garlic. Boil a sufficient quantity for five minutes, then 
strain ofl* the water, and pour on fresh from a kettle boiling; when the 
garlic has boiled five minutes more, pour this away, adding fresh a third 
and fourth time, and boiling the garlic five minutes between each change 
of water. Taste the garlic, and if it has not lost all its disagreeable flavour, 
boil it in fresh water until it is rich and delicate. A small shoulder of 
mutton may be boned and stufi*ed, and dressed the same way. 

Stewed Shoulder of Mutton.-^E, R. -Cut ofl* the knuckle, take out the 
blade-bone, and trim the shoulder into a handsome form; break the bone 
and stew it for some time in water with the knuckle and trimmings; stuff 
the shoulder with good forcemeat, skewer it into shape, put a little batter 
into a stewpan, melt it, and brown the mutton by turning it in the frying 
butter; then dredge it with flour, put some of the broth made with the bones 
into the stewpan, with an onion, and let it stew until the meat is quite ten- 
der; serve it up with pickles warmed in the sauce. A shoulder of veal 
may be dressed the same way : it is excellent larded on the outside with 
bacon, and stutfed with oysters. 

Mutton Kebobbed, — Take all the fat out of a loin of mutton, and that on 
the outside also if too fat, and remove the skin. Joint it at every bone: 
mix a small nutmeg grated with a little salt and pepper, crumbs and herbs; 
dip the steaks into the yolks of three eggs, and sprinkle the above mixture 
all over them. Then place the steaks together as they were before they 
were cut asunder, tie them, and fasten them on a small spit Roast them 
at a quick fir^ ; set a dish under, and baste them with a good piece of but- 
' ter and the liquor that comes from the meat; but throw some more of the 
above seasoning over. When done enough, take it up, and lay it in a dish ; 
have half a pint of good gravy ready besides that in the dish, and pat ^ 
into it two spoonfuls of ketchup, and rub down a teaspoonfnl of floar with 
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it; give this a boil, and poor it over the mutton, bnt first skim off the ftft 
well. Mind to Weep the meat hot till the gjravy io quite ready. 

China ChUo4 — Mince a pint basin of undressed neck of mutton, or le^, 
and some of^he fat; put two onions, a lettuce, a pint of green peas, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a t^spoonful of pepper, four spoonfuls of water, and two 
or three ounces uf clarified batter, into a slewpan closely covered; sim- 
mer two hfturs, and serve in the middle of a dish of boiled dry rice. If 
cayenne is approved, add a little. This cannot be done too slowly. 
- 7b Roil a Loin of Mutton, — E. IL — Keep the mutton till it is tender, bone 
it, and lay a seasoning of pepper, mace, and a clove, puunded. Beat thte 
meat and cover it with a stuffing as for hare, and tie it round with string. 
It will take two hours and a half to roast, if it be large. Make gravy of 
the bones and a little ham or bacon, and clear it well from the fat; add a 
little portwine, and serve up the mutton with currant-jelly. 

Loin of Mutton Stewed, — E, R, — Skin, bone, and ri)ll it; put to it a pint 
of water, a piece of butter, three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, an onion, and 
a bunch of sweet herbs; let it stew gently for three hours, strain the gravy, 
and add to it a glass of portwine; serve it up with venison sauce. 

Harieo of Mutton^ — E, R. — Cut a neck or loin of mutton into thin chops, 
flour and fry them brown in a small quantity of butter, drain them on a 
sieve, and then put them into a stewpan, and cover them with gravy which 
may be made in the frying-pan : add a whole onion and two turnips, and 
stew until the meat is lender. Then take out the chops, strain the gravy, 
and skim off all the fat. Put a little butter mixed with flour into the stew- 
pan, stir it until melted and made quite smooth ; then add the gravy by de- 
grees, stirring all the time. Put in the chops with a glass of wine. Have 
some carrots and turnips ready blanched and cut into pretty shapes, with 
a dozen silver onions whole, and also half boiled. Add them to the meat, 
and season them with pepper and salt; stew the whole gently for a quarter 
of an hour, then take the chops out carefully with a fork, and serve them 
with the sauce and vegetables. 

To Siew a Loin of Lamb.-^E, R. — Cut a loin of lamb into steaks,^pare 
off the skin and part of the fat, fry it in butter a pale brown, pour away the 
fat, and put ia boiling water enough to cover the meat, a liule pepper and 
salt, a little nutmeg, half a pint of green peas, and a cos lettuee cut length- 
wise; cover it down and let it stew gently for half an hour. 

Brtaat of Mufton.-^E. R, — Boil it gently until the bones will draw, then 
cover it witli a thick forcemeat of any kind, roll it up, brush it over with 
clarified butter, sweet herbs, chopped, and crumbs of bread, and either roast 
it in a cradle-spit, or before the fire in a Dutch oven. 

Lamb a^ia-Eifpognaie.'^E. R, — Make a fore quarter of lamb, remove the 
shoulder and take out the bone ; stuff it with fine forcemeat, and skewer it 
in a handsome shape. Braise it with a couple of ounces of butter, add a 
teacupful of water, stirring the braise until the gravy is drawn. Then cut 
the brisket into pieces, and stew them in white gravy ; thicken it with cream 
and eggs so that it shall be very white; cut the long bones into chops and 
fry them: thicken the gravy of the braise, add to it haricots, minced truf- 
fles, or any thing else. Place the shoulder in the centre of a dish, with its 
own sauce, lay the brisket, covered with white sauce, round it, and place 
the fried chops at the edge. 

Laml^s^Head.-^E, R. — Parboil the head, rub it over wjih yolks of eggs, 
cover it thickly with chopped herbs, crumbs of bread, and clarified butter, 
and put it into a Dutch oven before the fire. Mince the heart and the liver 
very finely, and stew them in a little good .gravy, adding a spoonful of 
lemon-pickle, make some forcemeat balls, and braincakes, and fry thefu; 
place the mince in the dish with the head upon it, and garnish with the 
balls, braincakes, apd lemon sliced, or pickles. 

Lamb*8'Head and /C«^.— This part is best from a house-Iamb ; but any. 
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it soaked in cold water* will be white. Boil the head separately till very 
tender. Have ready the liver and lights three parts boiled and cut small ; 
stew them in a liitle of the water in which they Were boiled, season and 
thicken with floor and butter*; and«erve the mince round the head. 

Lantb's Fri/, — Serve it fried of a beautiful colour, and with a good deal 
of dried or fried parley over it. Melted butter in a tureen. 

Lamb*s Sweetlnreaas.'^BlAnch them, and put them a little while into cold 
water. Then put them into a stewpan, with a ladlefnl of broth, some 
pepper and salt, a small bunch of small onions, and a blade of mace ; stir in 
a bit of butter and flour, and-stew half -an hoar. Have ready the yolks of 
two or three eggs well beaten in cream, with a little minced parsley and 
a few grates of nutmeg. Put in some boiled asparagas-tops to the other 
things. Do tot let it boil after the creani is in; but make it hot. and stir 
it well all the while. Take great care it does not curdle. Young French 
beans or peas may be added; first boil of a beautiful green. 

Frieasaeed Lamb-Sionea, — Skin and wash, then dry and flour them; fry 
of a beautiful brown, in hog's lard. Lay them on a sieve before the fire 
. till you have made the following sauce : Thicken almost half a pint of 
veal gravy with a bit of flour and butter, and then add to it a slice of lemon, 
a large spoonful of mushroom-ketchup, a teaspoonful of lemon-pickle, a 
grate of nutmeg, and the yolk of an e^^g beaten well in two large spoonfuls 
of thick cream. Put this over the fire, and sttr it well till it is hot and looks 
white: do not let it boil, or it will curdle. Then put it in the fry, and 
shake it about near the fire for a minute or two. Serve it in a very hot 
dish and cover. 

Fricassee of LamlhStxmes and Sweetbreads^ another waif 4 — Have ready some 
lamb-stones blanched, parboiled, and sliced.' Flour two or three sweet- 
breads; if very thick, cut them in two. Fry all together, with a few large 
oysters, of a fine yellow brown. Pour the butter off, and add a pint of good 
gravy, some asparagus-tops about an inch long, a little nutmeg, pepper and 
salt, twoshalots shred fine, and a glass of white wine. Simmer ten minutes ; 
then put a little of the gravy to the yolks of three eggs well beaten, and by 
degrees mix the whole.^ Turn the' gravy back into tbe pan, and stir it till 
of a fine thickness without boiling. Garnish with lemon. 

Sheep^Head. — E. R. — A great Variety of excellent dishes may be made 
from a sheep's-head, which, in India, where veal is not so easily procurable, 
answers ail the purposes for mock turtle, rolled head, or rich hash or 
ragout; the bones make excellent jelly, either savoury or sweet. Parboil 
the head ; cut the meat from the bone ; stew the former in a little of the 
liquor until quite tender; send it to table with a glass of wine in the sauce, 
forcemeat balls and brain-cakes for garnish ; or roll up the pieces seasoned 
in the inside with a thick covering of chopped herbs well seasoned ; brush 
the outside with the yolk of egg; dredge it with bread»crttmbs; fry it; and 
send to table with a rich gravy made of the bones and pickles warmed op 
in it. 

An English Haggis, — Take the heart and tongue, and a part of the liver 
of the sheep, with the third of its weight in ftit bacon, two anchovies chopped 
small, and the crumb of a penny-roll grated, a saltspoonful of grated lemon- 
peel, pepper, salt, two eggs beaten, and a glass of wine; mix all well to- 
gether; butter a mould; put in a mixture, and let it boil for two hours ; or 
it may be boiled in a veal caul. 

A Scotch Haggis.-^E. R, — Take the stomach of a sheep; wash it until 
perfectly clean with cold water; then turn it outside in, scald it, and scrape 
it with a knife quickly, and then put it into cold salt and water till needed. 
Take the liver, lights, and heart of a sheep, and parboil them ; grate the 
liver and mince the other parts quite fine; mince also half a pound of suet; 
toast a pound of round oatmeal-cakes before the fire ; mix all well together, 

7* 
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season with pefyper and salt; then fill the bs^, and before Mwin^ it ap pot in 
a little water in which two or three onions have been boiled, which willgiye 
sufficient flavoar without the onions themselves. Put the bag, neatly sewed 
up, in a pan with.enough boiling water to cover it^and a small plate under 
it in the pan ; prick over with a needle to prevent it bursting, and let it 
boil four or five hours, keeping ihe haggis constantly covered with boiling 
water. 

Mutton Sieaks d4a*Maintenon. — E. Rf^Oni them handsomely from tiK 
loin or back end of the neck half fry them, and then cover them with herbs, 
crnmbs of bread, and seasoning; lay this on very thickly and put them into 
a stewpan with a little gravy; stew until tender, then wrap them in wfiting- 
paper and finish theip on the gridiron. 

Mut^ Gutleti d'lo'Mainiemfn, — E, Ji^--Cut and trim cntlets cut from a 
neck or loin of mutton .very handsomely. Chop very finely a quantity of 
parsley, a little thyme, and a -shalot; put them with butter in a siewpaa, 
-and fry the chops a little. Then take out the chops, allow them to. cool ; 
then add to the herbs som^ fresh parsley chopped and a few crumbs of 
bread; spread them over the cutlets with a knUe; wrap them in buttered 
paper, and broil them over a slow fire. 

MhUtoH CulietB. — E, R^^Cui the back end of a neck of mutton into 
steaks, and chop each bone short ; brush them with egg and cover them 
with crumbs, herbs, and seasoning; mash some potatoes with a little butter 
and cream ; fry the steaks and put them round the potatoes piled in the 
middle of the dish. 

Cutlets Hlndostanee Fashion, — E. jR. — Cut the chops from the neck; pare 
• away all the fat and scrape the bone ; then have some very fine mashed 
potatoes; wrap the cutlets in it; brush them over with yolk of egg and fry 
them. They may also be fried in the same manner dipped in batter. 

Harico of Cutlets. — J5. ^.— Cut the mutton from the best end of the neck 
and give them a handsoo^e shape; fry them a light brown; then put them 
into strong gravy to stew, adding a stick of celery cut into small pieces, 
and an onion. Boil some small silver onions whole with carrots and 
turnips cut in dice, and, when nearly done, add thfem to the mntton aod 
stew all together. 

Lamb and Mutton Cutlets, — E. R. — Cut a loin or neck into chops ; cut 
off the thick part oi' the bone at the bottom, and the point at ihe other end 
of the cutlets; melt a Utile butter with some salt in a saucepan; then pot 
in the cutlets and stew them without browning, lict them cc^l ; then mix 
pepper and chopped parsley with the yolk of egg; dip the cutlets into it, and 
cover them with bread-crumbs ; put them on a gridiron over rather a slow - 
fire until they are of a nice colour; squeeze lemon-juice over them, and 
send them to table. 

Mutton or Lamb Chops, — E, R, — Cut the chops very nicely, pare off the 
fat, and fry them a fine brown; pile them up like hop-poles in the dish, 
with the bones meeting at the top, and place between each a slice of fricyi 
bread cut in the shape of half a large pear. Make a par^e of Vegetables 
of any kind, and lay it round in the bottom of the dish : peas or spinach 
with the lamb, turnips or tomatoes with the mutton. This is a cheap and 
elegant corner or side dish. 

Hifsteak of Mutton, — E, R, — This is the name by which broiled mutton- 
cutlets are known in France and India. Cut them from the fillet of a le^ 
of mutton nearly an inch thick, and broil them exactly like a beefsteak, 
over a brisk fire, turning them frequently. Serve up with shalot minced 
upon the dish. 

Sheep's Heart,, — E, R, — Take a sheep's heart and stuff it throughout, using 
a considerable quantity of chopped bacon in the stufiing; half boil it, and 
when cooled a little, rub it over with pepper and salc» and wrap it in paste 
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in the shape of a cone. Rub the paste over with the yoiir of an egg, and 
strew vermicelli loosely over it. Set it wit^ the broad end downwards, and 
bake it in an oven. When baked, send it to table with gravy-sauce. 

Sheep's Taila and Tonnes* — E. H, — ^Take three tails and three tongnes, 
cut the tails in half and split the longnes. Stew them gently for three hoars 
in as muc^ water as will cover them, adding three -spoonfuls of vinegar, 
three onions, a tea-spoonful of mixed spices, and one of ^alt; these ingre- 
dients to be pat in after the pot has been skimmed. When the taila, Ac, 
are very tender, take them out, score them, dip them in drawn butter, roU 
them in grated bread-crumbs, and let them lie for a few ftainntes, then put 
iHi more batter with a knife, and additionar bread-crnmbs, wbieH latter 
shoulffbe slightly seasoned; brown them before the fire. Strain the gravy, 
enrich it with batter, squeeze iemon-jaice over the tongues and tails,. and 
serve them in the gravy. 

Shetp*9 Taila and Kidneya,r^E, /2.-*Cat the tails, boil them for fiAeen 
minutes, then pat them into a stewpan with half a pint of gravy, an onion 
stock with cloves, a little salt, and cayenne pepper. Stew till tender, strain 
the gravy (thicken it with flour and butter, and add the juice of half a lemon. 
Boil until the whole is very smooth, broil half a dozen kidneys, and plaee 
them in the middle of a dish with the tails and sauce round. 

Sheep's lYotten* — E. R, — Boil the trotters, or rather stew them gently, for 
several hours, until the bones will come out. The liquor they are boiled 
in- will make excellent stock or jelly. Take out the bones without injury 
to the skin, stuff them with a fine forcemeat) stew them for half an hoar in 
some of the stock, which must be well flavoured with onion, seasoning, and 
a little sauce ; take out the trotters, strain the sauce, reduce it to a glaze, 
and brush it over the feet. Sheep's trotters also prepared the same way 
may be dipped in a batter and fried. The paste, or batter for frying is best 
made thus : mix four spoonfuls of flour with one of olive oil, and a sufficient 
quantity of beer to make it of the proper thickness ; then add the whites of 
two eggs well beaten, and a little salt. 

Mutton Kidneys.-^E* R, — Split, pepper, and broil them, broiling the cut 
side first, which will make a cup for the gravy, when the outer part is turned 
to the fire. Chup some parsley very fine, mix it well with a little fresh bat- 
ter, (he juice ct^ a lemon, pepper and salt, and put a little on each. A 
sheep's heart may be split open, and broiled at the same time in the same 
way. 

Slewed Kidneys.-^E. R, — Divide sheep's kidneys down the middle, have 
some brown butter in the pan, dust them over with flour, put them ia, the 
outside next the pan, brown them on both sides, pour ofl" the greater part 
of the butter, pour in a little warm water, and thicken it with flour; stew 
until the kidneys are tender, season with pepper, ketchup, and a few shred 
onions. 

Hofchpoteh^-^E. R. — Prepare some carrots and tamips, by catting them 
in dice; take also celery, cauliflowers, young onions, parsley, and any other 
vegetables, cut small with a quart of green peas. Take a neck of mutton, 
not too fat, cut it into steaks, put them on the fire with half a gallon of. . 
water^ When it boils, skim it very thoroughly, then add the vegetables ; ^ 
let all gently boil together till the soup is rich, and half an hour before 
dishing add a pint of young green peas and some salt. 

Muitan en HodiepoU — E, JR.— Cut a neck or loin of mutton into chops, 
and pare ofl* the fat. Putihem into a jar with a lettuce cut into quarters, 
two or three tamips and carrots, two cucumbers quartered, five onions, and 
pepper and salt ; cover the jar closely, and plunge it into a kettle of boiling 
water; allow it to boil four hours, keeping the kettle well supplied, taking 
care that the water does oot come over the top of the jar. Take it out of 
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the jar and serve it very hot ; green peas or any other regetaUes may be 
added. 

/>o//n/i9.— E. R^ — Take a ponnd of the tender part of a loin of mutton, 
chop the lean and the fat together very small. Boil two ounces of rice 
very tender, mix it with the meat while warm, then season the whole with 
the juice of half an onion, a small quantity of pepper and sail, and the yolk 
and white of an^egg; make the mixture into balls. Take the ribs from a 
sufficient quantity of vine- leaves, boil them till they f^re quite, tender, and 
wrap up the balls in them. Put the balls into a small quantity of muttoo- 
broth, stew them an hour and a half over a slow fire, then take them out of 
the stewpan, and thicken the gravy with the yolk of an e^^ and a little 
cream ; season with pepper and salt, squeeze the juice of a lemon over the 
balls, and serve them up with the sauce, which will be white, over them. 

Minced Mutton with Cucumbers, — E. R. — Mince cold leg of muUon freed 
from the skin and fat, warm it with stewed cucumbers, tsfking care that it 
does not burn after the meat is put in. 

Minced Mutton, — E. R. — Mince the meat very finely, season it, make a 
very good gravy, warm the meat up in it, and serve with fried bread round 
the dish. 



CHAPTER VII. 



mSSOLSS, CROai^ETTES, ETC. 



Riasoks of Sweetbread, — E. R. — After having prepared, boil two calves' 
swpetbreads for an hour, or until they are quite tender. When cold .cut 
them into a fine mince, but not without a chopping-knife. Put into a stew- 
pan a piece of veal cut fine, a piece of ham, two shalots also cut fine, a 
piece of celery, a bit of mace, and a mushroom or two, or a spoonful of 
ketchup, with a piece of fresh butter the size of a walnut. Shake the pan 
about to prevent burning fur five minutes, then dredge the ingredients with 
flour, stir it over the fire for two minutes longer; then add a pint and a half 
of broth, and a pint of cream; stir the whole until it boils, and thicken; 
then strain the sauce. Take a sufficient quantity to moisten the minced 
sweetbreads, season it with pepper and salt, and boil the mixture for three 
or four minutes, and then put it on a dish until cold. When cold make up 
the sweetbreads into balls not larger than a walnut, then roll them in bread- 
crumbs; beat up three eggs, whites and yolks, upon a soup-plate, and roll 
the balls in it, turning them round three or four times with a silver spoony 
then roll them again in fine br? ad-crumbs, and put them into a cool piaoe 
until wanted. Fry them in fat or lard, as hot as possible, or they will burst: 
they will take six minutes. Serve them up upon a napkin with fried 
parsley: the remainder of the sauce will be found useful for white fricassee, 
or any other dish of the kind, for a set dinner. 

Veai Ri88oks,-^E, R. — Take a pound of veal cutlets, let it be scraped fine, 
but not beaten; scrape also six ounces of suet, and soak two pounds of the 
crumb of a quartern loaf in milk for a quarter of an hour ; then press it dry, 
. add a very little pounded mace, pepper and salt, and mix the whole to- 
gether. Beat up one or two eggs just to moisten the mass, so that it may 
be rolled into balls without the addition of flour; fry them with some dry 
bread-crumbs strewed over, and serve them in a dish with a good way, 
gravy. N. B. Any other meat may be made in the same and the flavour 
varied by the admixture of chopped herbs. Vermicelli may supply the 
place of crumbs. 
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Rissoles a-VEspofftiok, — E, R. — ^Take equal quantities of meat finely 
chopped and poanded, and bread-crumbs; chop all kinds of sweet herbs 
together, with a boiled onion, season it with pepper and salt, and bind with 
an egg; put th6 mixture hito a mould a,nd boil it forfive minutes, then tate 
it out of the mould, brown it before the fire, and serre it with gravy. 

Rissoles in Paste. — E, R. — Pound any kind of cold meat, (hlcken a little 
good gravy with cream or butter, season the meat, and mix it with the 
sauce until it is well moistened; then roll out some paste into oval pieces, 
iay a large tablespoon ful of the meat on one end, double it over, press the 
edges together, and scallop them ; bnysh the paste over with yolk of egg, 
sprinkle vermicelli upon it, and fry them. 

Potato Riasole.'^E, R. — Mash some potatoes, add to them any kind tff 
meat chopped finely, a boiled onion chopped small, and a hard-boiled egg 
also chopped ; mix them up together with an egg beaten, and, if required Id 
be very light, beat the white separately into a strong froth : make the mijc- 
tare up into balls, and fry them, or brush them over witli yelk of egg, $md 
brown them before the &re. 

Rissoles of Calf^s Liver, — E, R. — Take a pound of undressed ealf s livw 
carefully scraped and separated from ail the veins, a quarter ef a povad of 
suet chopped very fine, a small onion previously boiled and also eheipptA 
fine, a sufficient quantity of bread grated to bind it together, a little peppor 
and salt, and two whole eggs. Roll these iagredients into balls the size of 
a small orange, boil them in a little broth, and then roll them in hot fried 
or browned bread-crumbs, and send them to table with the sauce they were 
boiled in, thickened ; or they may be made the size of walnuts, boiled in 
soup, and sent up wiih it in the tureen, and thus be an acoeptable additioa 
te soup made without meat. 

Croquettes. — E, J2.*-Pottnd the white part of a fowl or some eold ve^ in 
a mortar, and season it with a very little white pepper and salt; beat up aa 
egg with a little milk and flour into a batter, and mix the pounded meat 
with it; roll it into balls the size and shape of eggs, and fry them; serve 
them up with fried parsley. A little pounded or grated ham or tongue will 
make these croquettes more ]3iquant. 

Fish Croqueites.-^E. jR.-*Pound any kind of fish in a mortar, ckop a hard- 
boiled egg very finely, mix it up with the pounded fish, make the batter with 
an egg, milk, flour, and a teaspoonful of the essence of anchovies ; roll it 
into balls, and fry them. Observe, that a tabiespoonfnl of milk, and the 
same quantity of flour, will be sufficient for one egg, and the croquettes 
will he lighter when mi:^ up in this way than when egg alone is used. 

Croquettes of Brcdns^-^, R. — Take either sheep or catty's brains, blanch, 
and beat them up with one or two chopped sage-leaves, a little pepper and 
salt; add a few bread-crumbs soaked in milk, and an egg beaten ; roll them 
into balls, and fry them. 

Veal Cake. — E. R. — Bone a breast of veal, and cut it in slices, cut also 
slices of ham or lean bacon, and boil six eggs hard ; butter a deep pan, and 
place the whole in layers one over the other, cutting the eggs in slices, and 
seasoning with chopped herbs and cayenne pepper, and wetting the herbs 
with anchovy or other highly-flavoured sauce. Cover up the whole, let it 
bake for four hours, and, when taken from the oven, lay a weight upon it 
to press it well together. When cold, turn it out. 

Another. — Boil six or eight eggs bard; cut the yolks in two, and lay some 
of the pieces in the bottom of the pot ; shake in a little chopped parsley, 
some slices of veal and ham, add then eggs again; shaking in after each 
some chopped parsley, with pepper and salt, till the pot is full. Then put 
in water enough to cover it, and lay on it about an ounce of butter; tie it 
over with a double paper, and bake it about an hour. Then press it close 
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together with a spoon, apd let it stand till cold. It may be put into a small 
mould, and then it will turn out beautifully for a supper or side dish. 

Chartreuse. — Line a copper mould with fat bacon, lay sliced carrots and 
turnips round the edges, then cover with a forcemeat and put infr a icassee 
of veal or fowl. Cover the top of the mould with a paste, bake it an hour, 
and serve it turned out upon a dish. 

Ham Cake* — E. iJ.— Take the remains of a ham that may be getting dry, 
pound it in a mortar very finely, with all the fat ; season it with pepper 
and mixed spice : add to it clarified butter sufficient to make it moist, put 
it into a mold, and place it in an oven for about half an hour; it should be 
prepared the day before it is wanted; put the mould for a few minutes in 
warm water, in order that it may turn out properly. This may be made 
with equal quantities of cold beef pounded separately, and placed in layers 
in the mould, or put together in lumps to look like marble. Tongue may 
also be substituted for the ham, but it must be mixed with a lai^er -quan- 
tity of butter in the pounding. If not wanted at the time, it may be potted ^ 
with the veal, and covered with clarified butter. It will keep well in winter 
if properly seasoned. 

Ham in Disguise, — E, R, — Scrape half a pound of lean ham, and half 
the quantity of the fat; add a small quantity of pepper, mix it well toge- 
ther with the yolks of two eggs. Put it upon toasted bread, brush the 
top with white of t%%, )>ut a bit of butter on it, and brown it with a sala- 
mander. 

German Toast. — E, R. — ^Take the remainder of any fricassee or ragout; 
any small quantity will do; chop it finely, add a little chopped parsley, and 
a little bitof shalot or chive: mix it up with one or two eggs beaten, accord- 
ing to the quantity. Put the whole with its gravy into a stewpan, and let it 
reduce and thicken on the fire. Let it remain until it is cold, then cut pieces 
of bread, toast them : lay the mixture thickly upon them. Boil an egg hard, 
cut it into small pieces, and stick them on the top; brush the whole with 
egg beaten up, sift bread-crumbs over, and bake them in the oven; squeeze 
a little lemon-juice on the top. This makes a good corner-dish. 

Vegetable Tbast, — E, R, — Take any stewed vegetable, chop it if neces- 
sary: purees will not require chopping. Add a little more seasoning, mix 
it up with the yolk of an egg, and if too thin, reduce and thicken it over 
the fire, then spread it upon toast, brush it over with beaten egg, add bread- 
crumbs or vermicelli, and fry or bake thedi. 

Kidney Toastrr^' ^' — Take a cold veal kidney, with a part of the fat, 
cut it into very small pieces; pound the fat in a monar with a little salt, 
white pepper, and an onion previously boiled. %ind all together with the 
beaten whites of eggs. Heap it upon toast, cover the whole with the yolks 
beaten, dredge with bread-crumbs, and bake in the oven. 

Ham Toast. — E. R. — Grate or pound the cold ham ; toast and butter a 
slice of bread; mix the ham with the yolk of an egg and a little cream, 
until it is thick and rich; warm it over the fire, and serve it very hot upon 
the toast. Tongue may be employed in the same way. 

Scotch Woodcock. — E. R. — Toast and butter three or four slices of bread 
on both sides; take nine or ten anchovies, washed, scraped, and chopped 
fine, and put them between the slices of bread. Beat the yolks of four 
e^^s in half a pint oT cream, and set it on the fire to thicken, but not to boU, i 
Then pour it over the toast, and send it to table as hot as possible. 

Devilled Biscuits. — E. R. — Butter captain's biscuits on both sides, and 
pepper them well; make a slice of cheese into a paste with made mustard, 
and lay it on upon one side; sprinkle cayenne pepper on the top, and send 
them to be grilled. This may be varied by the addition of chopped ancho- 
vies, or the essence, diavolo paste, or Chetney« 

A Dry Devil — E. iJ.— Take the liver, gizzard, and drumstick of a turkey. 
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score them ; lay on made mastard very thickly, and add a qiTantily of cay- 
enne pepper, and broil them. 

A Wet Devil^E, R. — ^Take any part of a turkey, goose, or fowl, cover 
it with mustard, Chetney, diavolo paste, or any other combustible; put a 
dessert spoonful of cayenne pepper, one of pounded white sugar, the juice 
of a lemon, a glass of wine, and a glasR of ketchup, to a teacupful of 
gravy; heat them together with the devilled fowl, and send up very hot. 

N. B. A little cold fresh butter will cool the*mouth, should the devil prove 
too powerful. 

An Excellent Scmdwich.-^E, iJ.— A thin, tender beefsteak, boiled, and 
well seasoned with pepper and salt; put quite hot between two slices of 
bread and butter, and eaten when cold. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Sattsagegy ^c* — E, R, — Two pounds of lean pork, and three ditto of chine 
fat, free from skin, a few sage leaves chopped, two cloves pounded, pepper 
and salt; chop the meat and pound it fine, and either press it into pots to 
roll it when used, or put it into skins. They may be made of lean veal 
mixed with the fat of the chine. 

Oxford Sausages, — E. R, — Take two pounds of lean pork, the same quan- 
tity of lean veal, a pound of suet chopped very fine and beaten in a mor- 
tar, with a French roll ju£t wetted through with milk; half an ounce of 
pepper, a little salt; mix all these ingredients well together, and pot it. 
When wanted beat up four eggs, mix the sausage-meat up in it, roll it into 
egg-shapes, and fry in a dry hot pan over a very quick fire. The eggs 
must only be added the day the sausage-meat is used. 

The Oxford J^eceipt for Sai&sages, — E. R» — Take one pound of young 
pork, fat and lean, without skin or gristle, one pound of lean veal, and one 
pound of beef suet. Chop all fine together; add half a pound of grated 
bread, half the peel of a lemon shred fine, a small nutmeg grated, six sage- 
leaves washed and chopped very fine, a teaspoonful of pepper, and two of 
salt, savory, and marjoram shred fine. Mix all well together, and press it 
closely in a jar till wanted ^ then roll them out the size of a common sau- 
sage, and fry th^m in fresh butter, or broil them over a clear fire, and send 
them to table as hot as possible. 

An Excellent Sausage to Eat Co/rf.— Season fat and lean pork with some 
salt, saltpetre, black pepper, and allspice, all in fine ponder, and rub into 
the meat; the sixth day out it small, and mix with it some shred shalot or 
garlic, as fine as possible. Have ready an ox-gut that has been scoured, 
salted, and soaked well, and fill it with the above stuflSng; tie up the ends, 
and hang it to smoke as you would hams, but first wrap it in a ibid or two 
of old muslin. It must be high-dried. Some eat it without boiling, but 
others like it boiled first. The skin shotild be tied in different places, so as 
to make each link about eight or uine inches long. 

Portuguese Sausages, — From the back and loins of a fine two-year-old 
porker cut all the fat and lean into pieces about an inch square. Season 
with Spanish or red pepper, black pepper, salt and garlic, beat all fine to- 
gether; then cover the mixture with any sort of wine which is not sweet, 
adding more as the former is absorbed, for eight days. 

Fill the largest skins you can get with the meat, fat and lean alternately, 
occasionally adding some of the wine. Tie up in links, and hang them in 
a room where they will not get damp, or become too dry, and they will keep 
twelve months. 
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They are served boiled or fried, to eat with white meat as a relish. 

Mutton Sausages. — E, R. — Take a pound of undressed mutton, or that 
which has been underdone, chop it very small, and season it with pepper, 
saJt, and beaten mace. Chop also half a pound of beef suet, two anchovies, 
a pint of oysters, a quarter of a pound of grated bread, and a boiled onion; 
mix the whole with the oyster liquor, and the whites and yolks of two eggs 
well beaten. It would not be amiss, as M. Ude says, (o pat the whole into a 
mortar. Roll into lengths, cojks, or balls, and fry them. 

Oi/8ter Sausages.-^E, R. — Take a pound of veal and a score of oysters 
bearded, then pound the veal very finely in a mortar with a little suet, sea- 
son with a little pepper, soak a piece of bread in the oyster liquor, pound, 
and add it with the oyster cut in pieces to the veal, beat up an egg to bind 
them together, and roll them into little lengths, like sausages ; fry them in 
butter a delicate brown. 

White Puddings,— E, R.—To two parts of beef-suet chopped, add one 
part of oatmeal previously toasted before the fire, boil an onion or two, and 
chop them' with pepper and salt, mix the whole well together, put the 
ingredients into skins, and boil them for an hour, pricking them as they 
boil to prevent their bursting. They will keep for some time in bran after 
they have been allowed to become cold. Parboil them when wanted, and 
then boil them on a gridiron. Obs.* The quantity of suet may in making 
seem disproportioned to the oatmeal, but unless there are two-ihirds of the 
' former to one of the latter, the puddings will be dry and bad. They requice 
to be highly seasoned with pepper and onions. 

Farm-hou&e Receipt fur Black Puddings.-^E. R. — Warm a pot, and pnt a 
handful of salt in it, to catch the blood ; keep stirring while running, wash 
it well, and pass ii through a sieve; and add a pint or more of groats imme- 
diately. Then set it in a cool pliu^e, and stir it occasionally ; soften the re- 
mainder of the groats over the fire in as much new milk as will cover them, 
letting them simmer for a quarter of an hour. When cold, put them to the 
blood, with a little cayenne pepper, one ounce of black pepper and salt, one 

{>int of cream, one pint of melted lard, a basin of bread-crumbs, some onions, 
eeks, and a very few shaiots chopped small. Cut some fat into pieces, 
and when the other ingredients are mized,.put them into skins, talting care 
that tliere shall be a due proportion of the fat» Boil them for ten minutes; 
then take them out and cover them in a sheaf of straw for half an hour; 
then boil them ten minutes more, and cover them in the straw until cold. 

Liver Pudditig.^E. /?.— Take a pound of calves' or hogs* liver, bofl it, 
and chop or pound it fine ; take half a pound of bacon, and mince it small; 
steep the crumbs of two penny-rolls in milk, and press it; add pepper and 
salt, and a small quantity of sweet herbs; mix it up with a little cream and 
a liule melte4 lard, in order that the puddings may be moist, without offend- 
ing the stomach by too much fat. These puddings may be varied by 
toasted oatmeal, boiled rice, or groats ; but in adding these things pounded 
Siuet should be added in proportion, or they will be dry. 

Fowl or Rabbit Puddingsr^E. R. — Take the remains of a fowl,ja.bbir, or 
hare ; when boiled or roasted, free it from the bones, and cut it small. 
Boil some onions in strong gravy; when the onions are quite soft, pound 
t^m, season with salt, pepper, parsley, two cloves, and a blade of mace; 
pound the meat also, cut some bacon into small pieces, and add it Mix 
up these ingredients with the yolk of egg, add a little lemon-juice or lemon- 
pickle, or chop a little socrel with the herbs, fill the skins, and broil the 
puddings. . r 

Poialo Puddings* — E. JR.— Take^an equal quantity of the flour of roasted 
potatoes, and the meat of cold fowl, rabbit, hare, dec, well chopped and 
pounded. Pound them well together witlua little butter, season with salt, 
pepper, and spices; moisten it with yolks of eggs, one aCter the other: 
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when well imxe^, whip the whites, and add them ; roll them in flonr into ^ 
shapes, then brash them with yolk of egg or clarified butter, roll them in 
bread-era mbs, and either boil or roast them in a Datch oveo. Make a 
gravy from the bones of the fowl, dcc^ and serve it up. 

Mock Brawn* — Spiit and nicely clean a hog*s head, take oat the brains, 
cat off the ears, and rab a good deal of salt into the head; let it drain 
twenty-foar hours; then lay upon it two ounces of saltpetre, and the same 
of common salt: in thre» days' time lay the head and salt into a pan, with 
JHSt water enough to cover it, for two days more. 

Wash it well; and boil until the bones will come out; remove them, and 
chop the meat as quick as possible, in pieces of an inch long; but first take the 
skin carefully off the head and the tongue, the tatter cut in bits as above. Sea- 
son with pepper and salt. Put the skin of one side of the head into a small 
long pan, press the chopped head and toqfue into it, and lay the skin of the 
other sideof the head over, and press it down. When cold it will turn out, 
and make a kind of brawn. The head may probably be too fat, in which 
case prepare a few bits of lean pork with the head. Boil two ounces of 
salt, a pint of vinegar and a quart of the liquor, and, when cold, pour it over 
the head. The ears are to be boiled longer than the head,cut in ||iin strips, 
and divided about it, the hair being nicely removed. Reboii the pickle 
often. 

Another Mock ffrariim.— Boil a pair of neats* feet very tender; take the 
meat off, and have ready the belly-piece of pork, salted with common salt 
and saltpetre for a week. Boil this almost enough; take out the bones, 
and roll the feet and the pork together. Then roll it very tight with a strong 
-cJoth and coarse tape. Boil it till very tender, then hang it up in the cloth 
tiil cold; after which keep it in a sousing liqaor, as is directed in the receipt 
below. 

TueoUar Pig^a /feac/.— Scour the head and ears nicely; take off the hafr 
and ^nout, and take out the eyes and the brains; lay it into water one night; 
then drain, salt it extremely well with common salt and saltpetre, and let it 
lie five days. Boil it enough to take oat the bones; then lay it o;i a dresser, 
turning the thick end of one side of the head towards the thin end of the 
other, to make the roll of equal size; sprinkle it well with salt and white 
pepper, and roll it with the ears; and, if you approve, put the pig's feet 
round the outside when boned, or the thin parts of two cow-heels. Put it 
into a cloth, bind with a broad tape, and boil it till quite tender; then put 
a good weight upon it, and do not take off the covering till cold. 

If you choose it to be more like brawn, salt it longer, let the proport'on 
of saltpetre be greater, and put in also some pieces of lean pork; then- 
cover it with CO wheel to look like the horn. 

This may be kept either in or out of pickle of salt and water boiled, with 
vinegar; and is a very convenient thing to have in the house. 

If likely to spoil, slice and fry it either with or without butter. 

To keep Oraum the Cambridgt way. — ^To two gallons of water put one * 
]^und of wheat bran, and a pound of salt; boil one .hour; when cold, 
strain it, and keep the brawn in it. In ten or twelve days fresh pickle will 
be required. If, by length of carriage or neglect, the brawn be kept too 
long oat of pickle, make as above, and having rubbed it well with salt, 
and washed with some of the pickle, it will be quite restored to its former 
goodness. 

Aa excellent Sauce for Brawn, or Pig's Feet and Ears, — Boil a quarter of 
wheat bran, a sprig of bay, and a sprig of rosemary in two gallons of water, 
with four ounces of salt in it, for half an hour. Strain it, and let it get 
cold. 
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They are served boiled or fried, to eat with white meat as a relish. 

Mutton Sausages. — E. R. — Take a pound of undressed muttoD, or that 
which has been underdone, chop it very small, and season it with pepper, 
salt, and beaten mace. Chop also half a pound of beef suet, two anchovies, 
a pint of oysters, a quarter of a pound of grated bread, and a boiled onion; 
mix the whole with the oyster liquor, and the whites and yolks of two eg^ 
well beaten. It would not be amiss, as M. Ude says, to pat the whole into a 
mortar. Roll into lengths, cojks, or balls, and fry them. 

Oi/9ter Sau8ages,-^E. R, — Take a pound of veal and a score of oysters 
bearded, then pound the veal very finely in a mortar with a little suet, sea- 
son with a little pepper, soak a piece of bread in the oyster liquor, pound, 
and add it with the oyster cut in pieces to the veal, beat up an egg to bind 
them together, and roll them into little lengths, like sausages ; fry them in 
butter a delicate brown. 

White Puddings, — E, R, — To two parts of beef-suet chopped, add one 
part of oatmeal previouiily toasted before the fire, boil an onion or two, and 
chop them with pepper and salt, mix the whole well together, put the 
ingredients into skins, and boil them for an hour, pricking them as they 
hoU to prevent their bursting. They will keep for some time in bran after 
they have been allowed to become cold. Parboil them when wanted, and 
then boil them on a gridiron. 0^.*The quantity of suet may in making 
seem disproportioned tjo the oatmeal, but unless there are two-ihirds of the 
' former to one of the latter, the puddings will be dry and bad. They requica 
tp be hfghly seasoned with pepper and onions. 

Farm-houie Receipt far Black Puddings, — £. R4 — Warm a pot, and pat a 
handful of salt in it, to catch the blood; keep stirring while running, wash 
it well, and pass it through a sieve; and add a pint or more of groats imme- 
diately. Then set it in a cool pliice, and stir it occasionally ; soften the re- 
mainder of the groats over the fire in as much new milk as will cover them, 
letting them simmer for a quarter of an hour. When cold, put them to the 
blood, with a little cayenne pepper, one ounce of black pepper and salt, one 

{>intof cream, one pint of melted lard, a basin of bread-crumbs, some onions, 
eeks, and a very few shaiots chopped small. Cut some fat into pieces, 
and when the other ingredients are mixed,.put them into skins, tailing care 
that there shall be a due proportion of the fat» Boil them for ten minutes; 
thea take them out and cover them in a sheaf of straw for half an htmr; 
then boil them ten minutes more, and cover them in the straw until culd. 

Liver Pudding.^E. R. — Take a pound of calves' or hogs' liver, bofl it, 
and chop or pound it fine ; take half a pound of bacon, and mince it small ; 
steep the crumbs of two penny-rolls in milk, and press it; add pepper and 
salt, and a small quantity of sweet herbs; mix it up with a little cream and 
a liule meltec^ lard, in order that the puddings may be moist, without offend- 
ing the stomach by too much fat. These puddings may be varied by 
toasted oatmeal, boiled rice, or groats; but in adding these things pounded 
SiU^t should be added in proportion, or they will be dry. 

Fowl or Rabbit Puddingsr^E* R- — Take the remains of a fowl,xabbir, or 
hare ; when boiled or roasted, free it from the bones, and cut it small. 
Boil some onions in strong gravy; when the onions are quite soft, pound 
t)iem« season with salt, pepper, parsley, two cloves, and a blade of mace; 
pound the meat also, cut some bacon into small pieces, and add it Mix 
up these ingredients with the yolk of egg, add a little lemon-juice or lemon- 
pickle^ or chop a little soijel with the herbs, fill the skins, and broil the 
puddings. . , 

Potato Pudding9,-^E, JB.— Take an equal quantity of the flour of roasted 
potatoes, and the meat of cold fowl, rabbit, hare, Ac, well chopped and 
pounded. Pound them weU together with^a little butter, season with salt, 
pepper, and spices; moisten it with yolks of eggs, one aifter the other: 
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when well mixed, whip the whites, and add them ; roll them in flour into < 
shapes, then brash them with yolk of egg or clarified butter, roll them in 
bread-era mbs, and either boil or roast them in a Datch oven. Malte a 
gravy from the bones of the fowl, dec, and serve it up. 

Mock Brawn, — Spiit and nicely clean a hog's head, take oat the brains, 
cntoS* the ears, and rob a good deal of salt into the head; let it drain 
twenty-four hours; then lay upon it two ounces of saltpetre, and (he same 
of common salt: in three days' time lay the head and salt into a pan, with 
j«st water enough to cover it, for two days more. 

Wash it well; and boil until the bones will come out; remove them, and 
ohopthe meat as quick as possible,in pieces of an inch long; but first take the 
skin carefully off the head and the tongue, the latter cut in bits as above. 8ea« 
son with pepper and salt. Put the skin of one side of the head into a small 
long pan, press the chopped head and tongue into it, and lay the skin of the 
other sideof the head over, and press it down. When cold it will turn out, 
and make a kind of brawn. The head may probably be too fat, in which 
case prepare a few bits of lean pork with the head. Boil two ounces of 
salt, a pint of vinegar and a quart of the liquor, and, when cold, pour it over 
the head. The ears are to be boiled longer than the head,cut in {{lin strips, 
and divided about it, the hair being nicely removed. Reboil the pickle 
oAen. 

Another Mock Braum. — Boil a pair of neats' feet very tender; take the 
neat off, and have ready the belly-piece of pork, salted with common salt 
and saltpetre for a week. Boil this almost enough ; take out the bones, 
and roll the feet and the pork together. Then roll it very tight with a strong 
-cloth and coarse tape. Boil it till very tender, then hang it up in the cloth 
till cold; after which keep it in a sousing liquor, as is directed in the receipt 
below. 

Ta.coliar Pig^s /fca«/.— Scour the head and ears nicely; take off the hafr 
and ^nout, and take out the eyes and the brains; lay it into water one night; 
then drain, salt it extremely well with common salt and saltpetre, and let it 
lie five days. Boil it enough to take out the bones ; then lay it on a dresser, 
turning the thick end .of one side of the head towards the thin end of the 
other, to make the roll of equal size; sprinkle it well with salt and white 
pepper, and roll it with the ears; and, if you approve, put the pig's feet 
round the outside when boned, or the thin parts of two cow-heels. Put it 
into a cloth, bind with a broad tape, and boil it till quite tender; then put 
a good weight upon it, and do not take off the covering till cold. 

If you choose it to be more like bfa:wn, salt it longer, let the proport'on 
of saltpetre be greater, and put in also some pieces of lean pork; then- 
cover it with cowhecl to look like the horn. 

This may be kept either in or out of pickle of salt and water boiled, with 
vinegar; and is a very convenient thing to have in the house. 

If likely to spoil, slice and fry it either with or without butter. 

7b keep Braum the Cambridgt way. — To two gallons of water put one ' 
pound of wheat bran, and a pound of salt; boil one .honr; when cold, 
strain it, and keep the brawn in it. In ten or twelve days fresh pickle will 
be required. If, by length of carriage or neglect, the brawn be kept too 
long out of pickle, make as above, and having rubbed it well with salt, 
and washed with some of the pickle, it will be quite restored to its former 
goodness. 

An excellent Sauce for Brawn, or Pig's Feet and Ears. — Boil a quarter of 
wheat bran, a sprig of bay, and a sprig of rosemary in two gallons of water, 
with four ounces of salt in it, for half an hour. Strain it, and let it get 
cold. 
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8eas6n with pepper and saU; thea fill the bagr, and before $ewin^ it op put In 
a littie water in which two or three onions have been boiled, which will give 
sufficient flavour without the onions themselves* Put the bag, neatly sewed 
up, in a pan with.enough boiling water to cover it,, and a small plate under 
it in the pan ; prick over with a needle to prevent it bursting, and let it 
boil four or five hours, keeping -the haggis constantly covered with boiling 
water. 

MuUon SUeaks d^a^Mamtemm^^E, ii.-^Oot them handsomely from tl» 
loin or back end of the neck half fry them, and then cover them with herbs, 
crumbs of bread, and seasoning; lay this on very thickly and pntthem into 
a stewpan with a litUe gravy ; stew until tender, then wrap them in writing- 
paper and finish theqi on the gridiron. 

MutAn GutleU d-ia-Mainienon, — E. H, — Cut and trim cudets cut from a 
neck or loin of mutton .very handsomely. Chop very finely a quantity of 
parsley, a little thyme, and a shaloi ; put them with butler in a stewpan, 
and fry the chops a iitiie. Then take out the chops, allow them to. cool; 
then add to the herbs some fresh parsley chopped and a few crumbs of 
bread; spread them over the cutlets with a knife; wrap them in buttered 
paper, and broil them over a slow fire. 

MhUton Cutlets, — E* R.-^OmX. the back end of a neck of mutton into 
steaks, and chop each bone short ; brush them with egg and cover them 
with crumbs, herbs, and seasoning; mash some potatoes with a little butter 
and cream ; fry the steaks and put them round the potatoes piled in the 
middle of the dish. . 

Ctiikta Hlndostanee Fashion. — E. R. — Cut the chops from the neck; pare 
• away all the fat and scrape the bone ; then have some very fine mashed 
potatoes; wrap the cutlets in it; brush them over with yolk of egg and fry 
them. They may also be fried in the same manner dipped in batter. 

Hanco of Cutlets. — E. M. — Cut the mutton from the best end of the neck 
and give them a handsonie shape; fry them a light brown; then put them 
into strong gravy to stew, adding a stick of celery cut into small pieces, 
and an onion. Boil some small silver onions whole with carrots and 
turnips cut in dice, and, when, nearly done, add them to the mutton aod 
stew all together. 

Lamb and Mutton Cutlets. — E. R, — Cut a loin or neck into chops ; cut 
ofi* the thick part oi' the bone at the bottom, and the point atlhe other end 
of the cutlets; melt a little butter with some salt in a saucepan; then put 
in the cutlets and stew them without browning* Let them g<^1; then mix 
pepper and chopped parsley with the yolk of egg; dip ihe cutlets into it, and 
cover them with bread-crumbs ; put Uiem on a gridiron over rather a slow - 
fire until they are of a nice colour; squeeze lemon-juice over them, and 
send them to table. 

Mufton or Lamb Chops. — E. R. — Cut the chops very nicely, pare ofi* the 
fat, and fry them a fine brown; pile them up like hop-poles in the dish, 
with the bones meeting at the top, and place between each a slice of friod 
bread cut in the shape of half a large pear. Make a puree of Vegetables 
of any kind, and lay it round in the bottom of the dish : peas or spinach 
with the lamh, turnips or tomatoes with the mutton. This is a cheap and 
elegant corner or side dish. 

Hifsteak of Mutton. — E. R. — This is the name by which broiled mutton- 
cutleis are known in France and India. Cut them from the fillet of a le^ 
of nHitton nearly an inch thick, and broil them exactly like a beefsteak, 
over a brisk fire, turning them frequently. Serve up with shsdot minced 
upon the dish. 

Sheep* s Hearts — E. R. — Take a sheep's heart and stuff it throughout, using 
a considerable quantity of chopped bacon in the stuffing; half boil it, and 
when cooled a little^ rub it over with pepper and salt, and wrap it in pa&Ve 
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-ill the »faape of d cone. Rub the paste over with the yolk of iui eyg, aad 
strew vermicelli loosely over it. Set it wit^ the broad end downwards, ami 
bake it in an oven. When baked, send it to table with gravy-saoce. 

Sheep's Tails and Tonnes, — E. R. — ^l^ake three tails and ihree tongues, 
cut the tails in half and split the tongues. Stew them gently for three hours 
in as mudi water as will cover them, adding three -spoonfuls of vinegar, 
three onions, a tea-spoonful of mixed spices, and one of ^alt; these ingre- 
dients to be putdn after the pot has been skimmed. When the tails, &c., 
are very 4ender, take them out, score them, dip them in drawn butter, roll 
them in grated bread-crumbs, and let them lie for a few teinntes, then put 
on more butter with a knife, and additional* bread-crumbs, wbicH latter 
should* be slightly seasoned; brown them before the fire. Strain the gravy, 
enrich it with butter, squeeze lemon-juice over the tongues and tails^aiid 
serve them in the gravy. 

Sheep*a TmU and Kidneyt.-^E, i2.— Cut the tails, boil them for fifteen 
minutes, then put them into a stewpan with half a pint of gravy, an onion 
«lttek with cloves, a little salt, and cayenne pepper. Stew till tender, strain 
the gravy, thicken it with flour and butter, and addthejuiceof half a lemon. 
Boil until the whole is very smooth, broil half a dozen kidneys, and plaee 
them in the middle of a dish with the tails and sauce round. 

Sheep's IVoiters, — E, R. — Boil the trotters, or rather stew them gently, for 
several hours, until the bones wilt come out. The liquor they are boiled 
in- will make ezcellent stock or jelly. Take out the bones without injury 
to the skin, stuff them with a fine forcemeat; stew them for half an hour in 
some of the stock, which must be well flavoured with onion, seasoning, and 
a little sauce ; take out the trotters, strain the sauce, reduce it to a glaze, 
and brush it over the feet. Sheep's trotters also prepared the same way 
may be dipped in a baiter and fried, The paste, or batter for frying is best 
made thus : mix four spoonfuls of flour with one of olive oil, anda sufflcient 
quantity of beer to make it of the proper thickness ; then add the whites of 
two eggs well beaten, and a little salt. 

Mutton Kidneys,-^E R, — Split, pepper, and broil them, broiling the cut 
side first,^ which will make a cup for the gravy, when the outer part is turned 
to the fire. Chop some parsley very fine, mix it well with a little fresh bat- 
ter, the juice o/ a lemon, pepper and salt, and put a little on each. A 
sheep's heart may be split open, and broiled at the same time in the same 
way. 

Stewed Kidneys* — £. R, — Divide sheep's kidneys down the middle, have 
some brown butter in the pan, dust them over with flour, ptit them in, the 
outside next the pan, brown them on both sides, pour ofl* the greater part 
of the butter, pour in a little warm water, and thicken it with flour; stew 
until the kidneys are tender, season with pepper, ketchup, and a few shred 
onions. 

Hofekpolch. — E. R. — Prepare some carrots and turnips, by cutting them 
in dice; take also celery, cauliflowers, young onions, parsley, and any other 
vegetables, cut small with a quart of green peas. Take a neck of mutton» 
not too fat, cut it into steaks, put them on the fire with half a gallon of. . 
water^ When it boils, skim it very thoroughly, then add the vegetables ; ^ 
let all gently boil together till the soup is rich, and half an hour before 
dishing add a pint of young green peas and some salt. 

Mutton en Hochepot, — E, JR.— Cut a neck or loin of mutton into chops, 
and pare ofi* the fat. Put 'them into a jar with a lettuce cut into quarters, 
two or three turnips and carrots, two cucumbers quartered, five onions, and 
pepper and salt; cover the jar closely, and plunge it into a kettle of boiling 
water; allow it to boil four hours, keeping the kettle well supplied, taking 
care that the watei* does oot come over the top of the jar. Take it oat of 
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the jar and serve it very hot ; green peas or any other rcgetables may be 
added. 

Dolmat. — E, R^ — Take a pound of the tender part of a loin of mutton, 
chop the lean and the fat together very small. Boil two ounces of rice 
very tender, mix it with the meal while warm, then season the whole with 
the juice of half an onion, a small quantity of pepper and sail, and the yolk 
and white of an «gg; make the mixture into balls. Take the ribs from a 
sufficient quantity of vine leaves, boil them till they are quite tender, and 
wrap up the balls in them. Put the balls into a small quantity of mutton- 
broth, stew them an hour and a half over a slow fire, then take them out of 
the ^tewpan, and thicken the gravy with the yolk of an egg and a little 
cream ; season with pepper and salt, squeeze the juice of a lemon over the 
balls, and serve them up with the sauce, which will be white, over them. 

Minced Mutton with Cueumben. — JS. R. — Mince cold leg of mutton freed 
from the skin and fat, warm it with stewed cucumbers, tifking care that it 
does not burn after the meat is put m. 

Minced Mutton. — E. R. — Mince the meat very finely, season it, make a 
very good gravy, warm the meat up in it, and serve with fried bread roond 
the dish. 



CHAPTER VII. 
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Risaoies of Sweetbread. — E. R. — After having prepared, boil two calves' 
sweetbreads for an hour, or until they are quite tender. When cold .cut 
them into a fine mince, but not without a chopping-knife. Put into a stew- 
pan a piece of veal cut fine, a piece of ham, twa shalots also cut fine, a 
piece of celery, a bit of mace, and a musbroom or two, or a spoonful of 
Ketchup, with a piece of fresh butter the size of a walnut. Shake the pan 
about to prevent burning for five minutes, then dredge the ingredients with 
flour, stir it over the fire for two minutes longer; then add a pint and a half 
of broth, and a pint of cream; stir the whole until it boils, and thicken; 
then strain the sauce. Take a sufficient quantity to moisten the minced 
sweetbreads, season it with pepper and salt, and boil the mixture for three 
or four minutes, and then put it on a dish until cold. When cold make up 
the sweetbreads into bails not larger than a walnnt, then roll them in bread- 
crumbs; beat up three eggs, whites and yolks, upon a soup-plate, and roll 
the balls in it, turning them round three or four times with a silver spoony 
then roll them again in fine brf^ad-crumbs, and put them into a cool place 
until wanted. Fry them in fat or lard, as hot as possible, or they will burst : 
they will take six minutes. Serve them up upon a napkin with fried 
parsley: the remainder of the sance will be found useful for white fricassee, 
or any other dish of the kind, for a set dinner. 

Veai Risaoks. — E. R. — Take a pound of veal cutlets, let it be scraped fine, 
but not beaten ; scrape also six ounces of suet, and soak two pounds of the 
crumb of a quartern loaf in milk for a quarter of an hour; then press it dry, 
add a very little pounded mace, pepper and salt, and mix the whole to- 
gether. Beat up one or two eggs just to moisten the mass, so that it may 
be rolled into balls without the addition of flour; fry them with some dry 
bread-crumbs strewed over, and serve them in a dish with a good way, 
gravy. N. B. Any other meat may be made in the same and the flavour 
varied by the admixture of chopped herbs. Vermicelli may supply the 
place of crumbs. 
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Ri89ole$ a-VEspas^iwle. — E. A. — Take equal quantities of meat finely 
<;hopped and pounded, and bread-crumbs; chop all kinds of sweet herbs 
together, with a boiled onion, season it with pepper and salt, and bind with 
an egg; put th^ mixture itito a mould a^nd boil it for five minutes, then takiB 
it out of the mould, brown it before the fire, and serve it with gravy. 

Rissoles in Paste, — E, R. — Pound any kind of cold meat, thicken a little 
good gravy with cream or butter, season the meat, and mix it with the 
sauce until it is well moistened ; then roll out some paste into oval piecet, 
lay a large tablespoonful of the meat on one end, double it over, press the 
edges together, and scallop them ; brijsh the paste over with yolk of egg, 
sprinkle vermicelli upon it, and fry them. 

Potato Rissole, — E, iR.— Mash some potatoes, add to them any kind «f 
meat chopped finely, a boiled onion chopped small, and a hard-boiled egg 
also chopped; mix them up together with an egg beaten, and, if required Id 
be very light, beat the white separately into a strong froth : make the nix- 
, tare up into balls, and fry them, or brush them over with yelk of egg, aad 
brown them before the fire. 

Rissoles^of Calf^s Liver, — E, R, — Take a pound of undreased ealf s liver 
carefully scraped and separated from all the veins, a quarter of a pouad of 
suet chopped very fine, a small onion previously boiled and also ehof^ped 
fine, a sufficient quantity of bread grated to bind it together, a little pepper 
and salt, and two whole eggs. Roll these iegredients into halls the size of 
a small orange, boil them in a little broth, and then roll them in hot fried 
or browned bread-crumbs, and send them to table witih the sauce they were 
boiled in, thickened ; or they may be made the size of walnuts, boiled in 
Boup, and sent up wiiJi it in the tureen, and thus be an aeoeptable addition 
te soup made without meat. 

Crf^ftteties. — E, i2.*-Pound the white part of a fowl or some cold ve^ in 
a mortar, and season it with a very little white pepper and salt; beat up aa 
e%% with a little milk and flour into a batter, and mix the pounded meat 
with it; roll it into balls the size and shape of eggs, and fry them; serve 
them up with fried parsley. A little pounded or grated ham or tongue will 
make these croquettes more ]}iquant. 

Fish Croquettes.-^E. i2.-^Pound any kind of fish in a mortar, chop a hard- 
boiled egg very finely, mix it up with the pounded fish, make the batter with 
an egg, milk, flour, and a teaspoon ful of the essence of anchovies ; roll it 
into balls, and fry them. Observe, that a tablespoonful of milk, and the 
same quantity of flour, will be sufficient for one egg, and the croquettes 
will be lighter when mii^ up in this way than when egg alone is used. 

Croquettes of Brains^^E, R, — Take either sheep or calfs brains, blanch, 
and beat them up .with one or two chopped sage-leaves, a little pepper and 
sail; add a few bread-crumbs soaked in milk, and an egg beaten ; roll them 
into balls, and fry them. 

Veal Cake. — E, R. — Bone a breast of veal, and cut it in slices, cut also 
slices of bam or lean bacon, and boil six eggs hard ; butter a deep pan, and 
place the whole in layers one over the other, cutting the eggs in slices, and 
seasoning with chopped herbs and cayenne pepper, and wetting the herbs 
with anchovy or other highly-flavoured sauce. Cover up the whole, let it 
bake for four hours, and, when taken from the oven, lay a weight upon it 
to press it well together. When cold, turn it out. 

Another, — Boil six or eight eggs hard; cut the yolks in two, and lay some 
of the pieces in the bottom of the pot; shake in a little chopped parsley, 
some slices of veal and ham, add then eggs again; shaking in aAer each 
some chopped parsley, with pepper and salt, till the pot is full. Then put 
in water enough to cover it, and lay on it about an ounce of butter; tie it 
over with a double paper, and bake it about an hour. Then press it cloae 
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tbem, moisten them by degrees with fravy, and bring it to the consistence 
of sauce. Boil it» season with parsley, ydimg onions, a bay*leaf, a cloje oi 
garlic, and let it simmer. When half done, put in a quart of peas; shak« 
them often. When sufficiently done, take out the bay-leaf and dish the 
pigeons, pouring the gravy over tl^m. ^ 

Salmi of Partridges.— E. i2.— Lard and roast the partridges, leaving them 
underdone. When cold, cut them into pieces, taking off the" skin. Put 
tiiree spoonfuls of oil into a saucepan, a glass of claret, salt, pepper, a 
ahalot, and the juice of a lemcm. Toss the partridges in this sauce until 
they are sufficiently done to send to table. 

Larks a VUaUmm, or purified^ — E, iL— Scald aoar grapes^ and then stono 
them; beat up two yolks of eggs with a spoonful of lemon^juice, a very 
little flour, a bit of butter, and chopped parsley; season it highly with 
eayenne pepper, add a spoonful or two of gravy. Boil this a moment* thea 
put in the grapes, and stir them with a spoon on the fire to warm, without 
boiling. Roast the larks with bread-crumbs, and serve them up with tho 
lauce. 

Observe. The sauce should be very sharp and highly seasoned. 



CHAPTER X. 



Observaiinns on Pies, — ^There are few articles of cookery more generally 
liked than relishing pies, if properly made; and they may be made so of a 
great variety of thiogs. Some are best eaten when cold, and in *tfaat case 
there slfould be no suet put into the forcemeat that is used with them. If 
the pie is either made of meat tliat will take more dressing, to make it ez^ 
tremely tender, than the baking of the crust will allow, or if it is to be 
served in an earthen pie-form, observe the following preparation : — 

Take three pounds of the veiny piece of beef (for instance) that has fat 
and lean ; wash it, and season it with salt, pepper, mace, and allspice, in 
fine powder, rubbing them well in. Set it by the side of a slow fire, in a 
stewpot that will just hold it; put to it a piece of butter of about the weight 
of two ounces,'and cover it quite close; let it just simmer in its own steam 
till it begins to shrink. When it is cold, add more seasoning, forcemeat 
and eggs; and if it is in a dish, put some .gravy to it before baking; but if 
it is only in crust, do not put the gravy till after it is cold and in jelly. 
Forcemeat may be put both under and over the meat, if preferred to balls. 
— E.R. 

In making paste for pies, great care should be taken that the flour be well 
drie(f ; for the finer kinds of paste it ought to be sifted also. The very best 
ftaU butter is perhaps the best material for making paste; and if suet etr 
dripping be used, it should be softened into the consistence of butter* 
Some persons employ lard, or equal parts of lard and butter; and beef-suet 
may be rendered an excellent and very economical substitute /or lard by 
the following process : — Cut a pound of beef^suet, remove all the skin and 
ehop it very fine; have ready a kettle of boiling water, and mix the water 
and suet gradually together, beating it until it is like lard. In making 
savoury pies, the cook should always take care to have a good stock that 
will jelly, made from the bones and trimmings, tq.fi] 1 up the pie when it 
eomes from the oven, and also that when cold there may be enough jelly* 
For want of this psecaiition pio< be^oxaa dry befem they can be je^^eiu U 
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is essentia] to fay the meat of a pie lightly in the dish, as otherwise there is 

DO room for jeUy; and the whole will be. too hard and solid. 

. Observations on Fttatrt/,^*An adept in pastry never leaves any part of it 

adhering to the board or dish used in making. The best thing to make it 

o|K)a is a slab of marble or slate; which substances cause less waste, being 

cold and smootlk The coolest part of the house, and of the day, should bi 

chosen for the process; the hands should be previously washed in very 

hot water; and the less they touch the paste the better and lighter it will 

prove: nor should it be rolled much. 

. In whatever way paste be made, wetting it much will render it tough. 

8alt butter of the best quality makes a fine flaky crust: Ibr sweet things* 
wash it 

Remark* on ttaing Preserved Fruits in Pcwfry.— Preserved fruits are uso» 
ally too dry when put into paste that requires' long baking; those that have 
been done with their full pioportion of sugar require no baking; the crust for 
them should be baked in a tin shape, and the fruit afterwards added, and « 
cover may be baked on croquant tins. 

For fresh fruits short crust is very suitable. 

Tarts may sometimies be iced. 

Heating the oven properly is very material in baking. Light paste re- 
qnires it fo be moderately hot; if too quicks it will be burned and not rise 
well; if too slow, it will be soddened, not rise, and want colour. 
. Raised pies must be put into a quick oven, or the crust will fall. The 
cook should accurately know the proper heat for each article, as opening 
the door, toobserve their progress, lets in the air, and oAen spoils them. 

Cakes or tarts which are returned into the oven, after icing) require heat 
enough to harden only. 

Raised Crust for Meat Pia^ or Fowlij ^c. — Boil water with a little fine 
Jard, and an equal quantity of fresh dripping, or of butter, but not much of 
either. While hot, mix this with as much.flour as you will want, making 
the paste as stiff as you can to be smooth, which you will make it by good 
Jkoeading and beating it with the rolling-pin. When quite smooth, put a 
jump into a eloth, or under a pan, to soak till nearly cold. 
. Those who have not a good hand at raising crust may do thus : roll the 
.paste of a p/oper thickness, and cut out the top and bottom of the pie, then 
a long piece for the sides. Cement the bottom to the sides with egg, bring* 
ing the former rather further out, and pinching both together; put the tg^ 
between the edges of the paste to make it adhere at the sides. Fill your 
pie and put on the cover, and pinch it and the side crust together. The 
«ame mode of uniting the paste is to be observed if the sides are pressed 
into a tin form, in which the paste must be baked, after it shall be filled 
and covered: but in the latter ease, the tin should be buttered, and carefully 
taken off when done enough ; and as the form usually makes the sides of a 
lighter colour than is proper, the paste shouM be put into the oven again 
for a quarter of an hour. With a feather put egg over at first. 

Fine Tart Paste,-^E, R. — Mix half an ounce of sifted sugar with half a 
pound of flour, adding half a wineglass of boiling cream ; work two ounces 
of butter into it, roll it very thin, and, when made into tarts, brush it over 
with white of egg, 

. Short Crust. — E, R. — ^Mix two ounces of sugar with a pound of flour, rub 
into it three ounces of butter; beat the yolks of two eggs into a little cream, 
using sufficient to make the flour into a paste, roll it out thin, ai^l bake ia 
- a moderate oven. 

Puff Paste^^E, 12.-— dift half a pound of the best flour, rub lightly into 
it a quarter of a pound of butter, mix it with cold water, rolNt out. Lay 
on it, in i^ali pieces, part of another quarter of a pound of butter ; fold 
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the paste, roll it again, and add the retnainder of th« Iratter, strew Itgfatiy 
on it a little <floQr, and set it in a cold place. 

Li^ht Pastc—E, i2.~Beat the white of an egg into a strong froth, mix 
with it as much water as will make three-quarters of a poand of doar inta 
a stiff paste, roll it Very thin, and lay upon it, at three several times, aquar« 
•er of a pound of butter. 

Very Light Paate,f^E, R. — Mix the flour and water together, roU th« 
t>aste out, and lay bits of butter upon it. Then beat up the white of an egg 
and brush it all over the paste before it is folded; irepeat this when rolling 
out, and adding the butter each time till the whole of the white of egg is 
used. It will make the paste rise and become very flaky. 

Tart Paste, — E*R. — Half a pound of sifted flour, a quarter of a poand 
of butter, two ounces of sffted sugar, and two eggs beaten : mix them with 
Cold water, aiid kneed the paste well. 

Plain Tart Paste, — E, J2.— Rub six ounces of* butter in eight ounces of 
flour, mix it into a stiff paste with as little water as possible, beat it well^ 
and roll it thin. 

Cheap Pudding Crust, — E* R, — ^Two large, or three small potatoes boiled, 
to a pound of flour; the potatoes well mingled with the flour, will make, 
urith suet, a most excellent and light pudding-crust 

Ribe Paste, — E, R, — Take ground nee and butter, work it like short crusty 
adding a little sugar to make it eat crisply, only using wheaten flour to roll 
it out with on the board; more or less batter must be added, according to 
the richness required. 

Rich Pustefor reliMhing fAif^v.—* Clean aad put some rice, with an oniea^ 
Smd a little water and milk, or milk only, into a saucepan, and simmer tiU 
it s we Us. Put seasoned chops into a dish, and cover it with the rice ; by liw 
addition of an egg (he rice will aAiere better. 

Rabbits frieasseedj and covered thus, are very good. 

A very fine Crust for Orange Cheeseeekes or Swtetmeata, vehen to he pm^ 
Hcularli/ nice, — Dry a pound of the finest Aour, mix with it three ounces of 
refined sugar; then work half a pound of butter with your hand until it 
comes to froth; put the flour into it by degrees, and work into it, well beaten 
nnd strained, the yolks of three and whites of two eggs. If too timber, put 
some flour and sugar to make it fit to roll. Line your pattypans, and flit 
A little above fifteen minutes will bake them. Against they come out, 
faave ready some refined sugar beat up with the white of an egg, as thick 
as you can ; ice them all over, set them in the oven to harden, and serve 
cold. " Use fre^h batter. 

Light Paste for Tarts and CAeeseeoAcef.— Beat the white of an egg to a 
etrong froth ; then mix it with as much water as will make three-quartei« 
of a pound of fine flour into a very stiff paste; roll it very thin, then lay the 
third part of half a pound of butter upon it in little bits ; dredge it with some 
^ur left out at first, and roll it up tight. Roll it out again, and put the same 
proportion of batter; and so proceed till all be worked up. 

Transparent Crust for Tarts, — Beat an egg till it be quite thin ; have ready 
twelve ounces of the purest well-washed butter, without salt, melted without 
being oiled; and when cool mix the egg with it, and stir it into a pound of 
fine flour well dried. Make the paste very thin; line the pattypans an 
quickly as you can, and when putting the tarts into the oven, brush them 
over with water, and siA sugar on them. If they are baked in a lightly 
heated oven^ they will look beautiful. 

Croquant Paste for covering Preserves, — Dissolve a drachm of sugar in as 
much cold water as will make four ounces of flour into a paste; knead and 
beat it as smooth as possible. Roll it to the size of the croquant form, aad 
about a quarter of an inch thick. Rub the form with be^f-suet, and lay at 
on the paste, and press it so closely as to cut the pattern completely through. 
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Then lay it on a tin to bake. With a Irancb of vbite feathers do ov«r thai 
paste with the white of an egg beaten, and sift fine sagar on it. Bake it in 
a slow oven ; and gently remote the paste from the tin while yet warm, and 
lay it over the fmit it is to cover* The same coTec will serve many times 
if kept in a dryjjlace. 

Crugt-for Venison Pattfy.*^To a quarter of a peck of fine flour use two 
pounds and a half of butter and four eggs ; mix into paste with' warm water, 
and work it smooth and to a good consistence. Put a paste round the in* 
side, but not to the bottom of the dish, and let the cover be pretty thick, to 
bear the long continuance in the oven. 

Icing for Tarts, — Beat the yolk of an eg^ and some melted butter well 
together, wash the tarts with a feather, and siA sugar over as you put them 
into the oven. Or beat white of egg, wash the paste, and sift white sugar* 

An excellent Method of Icing Tarts^^^E, iZ*— Brush the paste over with t 
tM water, and then sift paonded sugar very thickly over it before it is put 
iato the i^ven. 

Brioche Paste, — E. iZ.— This paste is essential in many of the finer kinds 
iA cookery, and, though rather troublesome to make, will repay the pains 
bestowed, since, with a small addition of sauce, it will afibrd an excellent 
side-dish in itself, and it will enter into the composition of, and improve, 
ftll the more elaborate entr^s. Take seven fresh eggs, two pounds of 
Hour dried and warmed at the fire, and one pound of fresh butter. Take 
half a pound of this flour, and pour into the middle of it a dessert-spoonful of 
▼east, which has been prepared by pouring water over it, stirring it and al- 
lowing it to stand to settle, and then draining the water ofiT. It is the sediment 
which must be employed. Pour a little hot water over the yeast, and mix 
Hie paste up with it, which forms the leaven ; flour the pan ; lay the leaven- 
in it before the fire to rise, and slit it on the top. As soon as the paste has 
risen proceed thus:— Make a hole in the middle of the remaining flour, put 
into it a little salt, about a saltspoonful, the same quantity of powdered 
sugar to take oft any bitter taste in the yeast, and a little water to melt it; 
the butter broken into small pieces, and the eggs ; work it all well together, 
and knead it thoroughly, spreading it out and working it well; then spread 
it out entirely, and lay the yeast or leavened paste all over it, taking the 
greatest care in kneading and shiAing the paste about to- mix both inti- 
mately together. It will take some time, and must be thoroughly accom- 
plished. When completed, flour a towel, wrap the paste up in it, and put 
2t into a pan; if in cold weather in a warm situation, and if in hot weather 
in a cold one. It is best made a day before it is wanted. Very minute 

Sieces shaped in any way, add greatly to the excellence of soup, to be 
oiled with it, or stewed in the gravy of a volHsu-ventt and strewed over the 
top. It is cut into shapes also, and fried as the accompaniment of braised 
dishes of every kind. It is an exquisite case for lobster and other patties, 
or, brushed over with egg, may be fried in shapes for a side-dieh ; or it may 
be boiled in cups, six in a dish, and served up with asparagus cut small 
and heaped upon the top, and a white sauce round. In fact, a clever cook, 
by employing different flavouring ingredients, either sweet or savoury, may 
make endless dishes of brioche. It shauld not, however, predominate, as is 
sometimes the case at tables, where every thing appears to have been 
cooked in a kettle of white soup, dec, or garnished with brioche; and there- 
fore it is best to make only a small quantity at a time, where the consump- 
tion of the family is not great. It will not keep long. 

Vealpie,-^E, J2.— *The best part of veal for this purpose is the breast; cut 
it into pieces and put it into a stewpan, with an onion, a stick of celery, a 
bundle of sweet herbs, and a small quantity of water; when warmed through 
add more water, and stew it gently until it is enough. By this means two 
pounds of veal will yield 4i quart of fine white stock, which will jelly; let it 
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remain until cMd, And tlieii take effali the fat ; take out the long bones ahcl mU 
the skin, season it well, and pile it lightly in the pie-dish, having lined the 
sides with paste. Boil four or six eggs hard, and pnt them in; pound someham 
or gammon of bacon in a mortar, make them up into small balls with a little ' 
butter, and add them (bacon or ham in slices always being hard;) add also 
some forcemeat balls; fill up the pie with the stock, which should be flavoured 
with a small quantity of ketchup, Chetney, or other sauce. Reserve a portion 
of the stock thus prepared, and pour it hot into the pie, when it comes from 
the oven, io supply ^e waste. This will be most excellent cold, as it will 
be perfectly free from all greasy particles, and the meat tender, which will 
not be the case unless previously stewed. 

A oM Veal Pie. — E» Ji.— -Take some of the fleshy part of a knuckle of veal, 
with an equal quantity of minced hani; season it with salt, pepper, spices, 
and aromatic herbs chopped, and a small^ clove of garlic or shalot; pound 
them in a mortar, adding eggs and an equal quantity of gravy. Cover the 
bottom of a pan with thin slices of bacon; lay a little of the forcemeat upon 
it; lay some cutlets of veal over the forcemeat, seasoning them with pep- 
per ffhd minced mushrooms; in this manner fill to the \top, covering the 
whole with forcemeat. After baking for an hour, let it cool. Have paste 
prepared about an inch in thickness ; make it rouad upon buttered paper, 
sprinkling a little flour on the paste; then take the meat from the pan 
which should be plunged in hot water to detach it easily ; place it in the 
paste, covering it at the top with a crust half an inch thick, and leaving a 
hole in the middle. Glaze, and put it into a very hot oven; let it bake 
three or four hours; when sutficienily done, a wooden skewer will enter 
easily. Put in a glass of brandy and some clear gravy ; fasten the hole at 
the top, and turn it upside down. This pie may be made of fowl rabbit, or 
game, boned or put in whole, the bifds being filled with forcemeat, mush- 
rooms, dtc. 

Veal and Sweetbread Pie.^E» R. — Cut the veal from the chump end of 
the loin; season it well; clean and blanch ti sweetbread, cut.it into pieces, 
and season it ; lay both in the dish with the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs 
and a pint of oysters. Strain the oyster liquor, add to it a pint of good 
gravy ; line the sides of the dish with a puff paste half an inch thick, and 
cover it with a lid of the same. Hake it in a quick oven for an hour and 
a quarter; and when it is sent to table cut the lid into eight or ten pieces, 
and stick them round the sides, covering the meat with slices of lemon- 

Veal and Sausage Pie^^E, /?.— Cover a shallow dish with p^^e, lay a 
well-beaten veal cutlet at the boitorft, slightly seasoned, cover it with a Bo- 
logna sausage, freed from the skin, and cut into slices; then add another 
cutlet and a layer of the Bologna sausage; cover the whole with paste, and 
put no water to it. The veal will give out sufficient gravy, while it will be 
rendered very savoury by the sausage. It is excellent eaten cold. 

Veai and Pork Pie.-^E, R. — Take equal quantities of veal and pork, boil 
one or two onions, and scaW some leaves of sage ; beat the meat well, and 
cover it with the sage and onions chopped together, with pepper and salt; 
fill up the pie, pour in a little water; and bake it. In Devonshire this pie 
is made with layers of apples and. onions between the meat, pofk alone 
being used. Veal and pork pie may be made by covering small veai cut- 
lets with sausage-meat of pork, and rolling them into fillets, filling up the 
dish with gravy that will jelly. 

Excellent Pork Pies to eat coitf.— Raise common boiled crust into either a 
round or oval form, as you choose; have ready the trimmings and small 
bits of pork cut off when a hog is killed; and if these are not enough, lake 
the meat off a sweet bone. Beat it well with a rolling-pin, season with, 
pepper and salt, and keep the fat and lean separate. Put it in layers, quite 
close up to the top; lay on the lid; cut the edge smooth round, and pinch it; 
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Imire in a slow soaking oven, as Ae meat is very solid. Directions for 
raising the crast will be given hereafter. The pork may be put into acorn-. 
mon dish, with a very pbain crast, and be quite as good. Observe to put 
no bone or water into pork pie : the ontside of the pieces vill be hard, un- 
less they are cut small and pressed close. 

Ca^$ Btad w Calf a Foot Pie.-^E. i2.-.Bitfaer mnst be well stewed be- 
fore they are pat into the pie. They must be cut into nice pieoes. free from 
bone, and well seasoned, or otherwise they will be tasteless. If to be eaten 
])ot,r sausage-meat or fresh mushrooms or oysters will be an improvement, 
in addition to the ham, eggs, and forcemeat balls ; and if cold, the small 
pickled mushrooms should be added, or a little mushroom-powder in the 
gravy. The excellence of the pie will chieJ^y depend upon the seasoning 
and flavour, and the quantity of fino savoury jelly which it will contain; 
and therefore the meat should not be closely packed, in order to leave roon^ 
for the jelly. 

Veal fend Oyster Pie^-^E. JL-^Msike a seasoning of pepper, salt, and a 
amall quantity of grated lemon-peel. Cut some veal cutlets, and beat them 
until they are tender; spread over them a layer of pounded ham> and roll 
them round ; then cover them with oysters, and put another layer of the veal 
fillets, and oysters on the top. Make a gravy of the bones and trimmings, 
or with a lump of butter, onion, a little floor and water; stew the oyster 
liquor, and put to it, and fill up the dish, reserving a portion to put into the 
pie when it comes from the oven. 

Calf 9 Foot and Kidney Pie^^E, U. — TdMe from a cold roasted loin of 
yeai slices of the kidney fat, cover them with pounded ham, and put them 
into a dish with the kidney cut i-nto pieces, apd the meat from a calf's foot; 
put in a few hard-boiled eggs and forcemeat balls, made very savoury with 
oysters, an anchovy* and the fat of bacon, as this pie should be eaten cold. 
Put the juice of half a lemon, or a spoonful of Harvey sauce, into the gravy^ 
Sweetbread may be employed instead of kidney. 

■ Beef-steak JPie.— Take beef-steaks that have been well hang; beat them 
gently with a circular steak-beater; season with pepper, salt, and a little 
sJialot minced very fine. Roll each slice with a good piece of fat, and fill 
your dish. Put some crust on the edge, and only an inch below it, and a 
cap of wateror broth in the dish. Cover with rather a thick crust, and set 
in a moderate oven. 

Be^-aUak and Ouster Pt>.— Prepare the steaks as above, without rolling, 
and put layers of tliem and of oysters. JStcw the liquor and beards of the 
latter with a bit of lemon-p^el, mace, and a spri^ of parsley. When the 
pie is baked, boil with the above three spoonfuls of cream and an ounce of 
gutter rubbed in fiour. 3train it, and put into the dish. 

To Prepare Venison far Pasty. — Take the bones out, then season and beai 
the meat, lay it into a stone jar in large pieces, pour upon it some plain 
drawn beef-gravy, but not a strong one ; lay the bones on the top, then set 
the jar in a water-bath, that is, a saucepan of water, over the fire; simmer 
three or four hours, then leave it in a cold place till next day. Rempve the 
<}ake of fat, lay the meat in handsome pieces on the dish ; if not sufficiently 
seasoned, add more pepper, salt, and pimento, as necessary. Put some of 
Ihe gravy, and keep the remainder for the time of serving. If the venison 
be thus prepared, it will not require so much^time to bake, or such a very 
thick crust, as is usual, and by which the under part is seldom done through. 

Vmisan Pasty, — A shoulder boned makes a good pasty* hut it must be 
beaten and seasoned, and the want of fat supplied by that of a fine welj., 
I^ung loin of mutton, steeped twenty -four hours in equal parte of rape, vine- 
gar, and port. 

The shonki^r being siftcwy, it will be of advantage to rub it weU with 
9 
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sugar for two or three days ; and when to be nsed» wipe it perfectly c]eaa 
from it and the wine. 

A mistake Dsed to prevail that venison coold not be baked too much; 
bat, as above directed, three or four hours in a slow oven will be sufficient 
to mak^ it tender, and the flavour will be preserved. Either in shoulder or 
side the meat must be cut in pieces, and Laid with fat between, that it may 
be proportioned to each person without breaking up the pasty to find it. 
Lay some pepper and salt at the bottom of the dish, and some butter, then 
the meat nicely packed, that it may be sufficiently done, but not lie hollow, 
to harden at the edges. 

The venison bones should be boiled with some fine old mutton; of this 
gravy put half a pint cold into the dish; then lay butter on the venison, and 
eover as well as line the sides with a thick crust, but do not put one under 
the meat Keep the remainder of the gravy till the pasty comes from the 
oven, put it into the middle by a funnel, quite hot, and shake the dish to 
mix well. It should be seasoned with pepper and salt. , 

■To make a Pasty of Beef or Muiton, to eat as weU aa 'FefitMm.~>Bone a 
small ramp or piece of sirloin of beef, or a fat loin of mutton, after hang- 
ing several days. Beat it very well with a rolling-pin ; then rub ten pounds 
of meat with four ounces of sugar, and pour over it a glass of port, and 
the same of vinegar. Let it lie five days and nights; wash and wipe the 
meat very dry, and season it very high with pepper, Jamaica pepper, nut- 
meg, and salt. Lay it in your dish, and to ten pounds put one pound or 
near of butter; spread it over the meat. Put a crust round the- edges- and 
eover it with a thick one, or it will be overdone before the meat be soaked; 
it must be done ^ a slow oven. 

Set the bones m a pan in the oven, with no more water than will cover 
them, and one glass of port, a little pepper and, salt, that you may have a 
little rich gravy, to add to (he pasty when drawn. 

Note. — Sugar gives a greater shortness and better flavour to meats than 
salt, too great a quantity of which hardens, and it is quite as great a pre- 
servative, except from the fly. 

Mutton Pie* — E. R. — Cut the mutton into small pieces, season it very 
Well, and stew it with the fat or suet, also cut in pieces, putting in no water. 
When tender, allow it to remain until cold; remove all the grease and fat 
very carefully; have some gravy made from the bones, add to it ihe strain* 
ed gravy from the mutton, and a glass of portwine; put it into a dish or 
into small pattypans, and bake it. 

Observation.'^A single particle of grease will spoil a pie, and mutton pie 
especially. 

Vegetable Pic.~Scald and blanch some broad beans; cut young carrots, 
turnips, artichoke-bottoms, musjirooms, onions, lettuces, parsley, celery, 
and add peas ; or use any of ihem you may have. Make them into a nice 
stew, with a little good veal gravy; season with pepper and salt; bake a 
crust over a dish, with a little lining round the edge, and a cap turned bot- 
tom upwards to prevent it sinking. When baked, pour the slew into the 
dish, and lay the crust over it Winter vegetables may be used at that 
season in the same way. A cup of cream is a great improvement 

Macaroni Pie, — Swell four ounces of pipe macaroni in milk, with a large 
onion. Put a layer at the bottom of a pie-dish, with some bits of batter 
and scraped Gloucester cheese sprinkled lightly over. Cover the whole 
with a well-seasoned beef-steak, then some more macaroni, then a fowl cut 
an joints and seasoned, and then another beef-steak ; cover the whole with 
macaroni, pieces of butter^ and grated cheese, instead of crust Bake in a 
slow oven. 

Parsley P/e.— Lay a fowl, or a ftw bones of the scrag of veal, seasoned, 
into a dish; scald a colanderfoU of pickled parsley in milk, season it> and 
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add to it the fowl or meat, with a teacapfol of tiny sort of good hroth or 
weak g:ravy. When itds baked, pour into it a quarter of a pint of cream, 
scalded, with the size of a wafnat of batter, and a bit of flour. Shake it 
round to mix^with the gravy already in. 

Lettuces, white mustard leaves^ or spinach, may be added to the parsley, 
atid scalded before put in. 

French Pie, — E, R* — Make a raised crust upon a buttered tin, and brash 
it with yolk of egg; cover the bottom with forcemeat, then fill up the pia 
with sweetbread cut into small pieces, oysters, hard eggs, limbs of chicken, 
'turkey, or rabbit, boned ; artichoke-bottoms in small pieces, asparagus tops, 
forcemeat balls, and mushrooms, taking care to lay them regularly, and to 
season the whole lightly and evenly. When it is full, pour in some strong 
gravy and cream, thickened with floor and batter; bake it in a moderate 
oven. 

N. B, Sausage-meat may be mixed with the forcemeat, and in winter 
truffles, substituted for the vegetables ; the seasoning should be of mace, 
cloves, and cayenne pepper. 

Perigord Pie, — Make a forcemeat, chiefly of green truffles, a scftall quan- 
tity of hasil, thyme, parsley, knotted marjoram, the liver of any kind of 
game (if of woodcocks, that and the entrails, except the little bag), a small 
quantity of fat bacon, a few crumbs, the flesh of wild or tame fowls, pep- 
per, and salt. Lard the breast of pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, moor- 
game, or whatever birds you have, with bacon of different sizes. Cut the 
legs and wings from the backs, and divide the backs. Season them all 
with white pepper, a little Jamaica pepper, mace, and salt. Make a thick 
raised crust to receive the above articles; it is thought better than a dish; 
but either will do. Line it closely with sliQ»s of fine, fresh, fat bacon; 
then cover it with staffing, and put the different parts of the game lightly 
on it, with whole green truffles, and pieces of stuffing among and over it,' 
observing not to crowd the articles, so as to cause them to be nnderbaked. 
Over the whole lay slices of fat bacon, and then a cover (5f common crust. 
Bake it slowly, according to the size of the pie, which will require a long 
time. 

Some are made with a pheasant it the middle, whole, and the other game 
cut up and put round it. 

Chicken Pie, — Cut up two young fowls, season with white pepper, salt, 
a little mace, and nutmeg, all in the finest powder ; likewise a little cay- 
enne. Put th6 chicken, slices of ham or fresh gammon of bacon, force- 
meat balls, and hard eggs, by turns in layers. If it is to be baked in a dish, 
put a little water, but none if in a raised crust. By the time it returns from 
the oven, have ready a gravy of knuckle of veal, or a bit of the scrag, 
with some shank-bones of mutton, seasoned with herbs, onion, mace, and 
white pepper. If it is to be eaten hot, you may add truffles, morels, mush- 
rooms, &c., but not if to be eaten cold, if it is made in a dish, put as much, 
gravy as will fill it ; but in a raised crust, the gravy must be nicely strain- 
ed, and then put in cold as jelly. To make the jelly clear, you may give 
it a boil with the whites of two eggs, after taking away the meat, and then 
run it through a fine lawn sieve. 

Rabbits, it young and in flesh, do as well; their legs should be cut short, 
and the breast-bones must not go in, but will hefp to make the gravy. 

Green Goose Pie, — Bone two young green geese of a good size ; but first 
take ^way every plug, and singe them nicely. Wash them clean, and sea- 
son them high with salt, pepper, mace, and allspice. Put one inside the 
oth€r, and press them as close as you can, drawing the legs inwards. Put 
a'good deal of butter over them, and bake them either with or without 
crust; if the latter, a cover tathe dish must fit close to keep in the steam. 
Itr will keep long. Gravy-jelly may be added when to be served. 
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SUifotMirt God^ Pfiw af« made with birds prepared and seasoned ft9 
above. A goose is to be outward, sncceeded by a turkey, duck, fowl, and 
then lesser birds, tongue, or forcemeat. (Forcemeat may fill up the spaces 
between the crust and fowls, and be omitted within.) The crust should be 
oniamented, and the top have a flower or knob, by which to lift it, as it 
must not be cut, but be kept to cover the pie. 

A smaller and less Expensive pie may be made without the goose and . 
tnrkey. , 

Pigun Piet. — E, R. — Line the sides of a, dish with pasti?, and put at the 
bottom either a beef-steak, wdl beaten and dredged with flour, or a veal* 
cutlet; clean six young pigeons very nicely, pound a small quantity of hacii 
in a mortar, with the livers, pepper, salt, and a blade of mace; roll the 
yolks of six hard eggs in this mixture, and put one into the inside of each 
pigeon, with a small lump of butter rolled in the forcemeat, and floured. 
Put the breasts of the pigeons downwards; fill the dish nearly with water, 
or broth, if it is preferable ; i^at on the crust, and stick the feet of the pigeons 
in the middle. 

Partridge Pk^-^E. R. — Lay a veal-cutlet in the bottom of the dish ; line 
the inside of the birds with fat bacon ; season them well, place them with 
the breast downwards in the dish, fill it up with good gravy. The part- 
ridges may be boned, stuffed with fine forcemeat, and the dish filled up with 
hard boiled eggs, forcemeat balls, truffles, or mushrooms, in which case ths 
partridges should be stewed previously to being put into the pie. 

Giblet Pie, — After very nicely cleaning goose or duck giblets, stew them 
with a small qoftitity of water, onion, black pepper, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs, till nearly dona. Let them grow.cold, and if not enough to fill the 
dish, lay a beef, veal, or twp or three mutton steaks, at bottom. Put th^ 
liquor of the stew to bake with the above ; and when the pie is baked^ poor 
into it a large teacupful of cream. 

Sliced potatoes added to it eat extremely well. 

EabbU Pie* — Cut two rabbits, and a pound of fat and lean pork that has 
lain a week or two in pickle, into small bits ; lay them, when seasoned with 
pepper and salt, into a dish. Parboil the liversw,and beat them in a mortar, 
with their weight of fat bacon and bearded oysters, some pepper, salt, mace, 
and sweet herbs, chopped fine. Make this into small balls, and distribute 
in the dish with some artichoke-bottoms cut in dice. Grate half a small 
nutmeg over, and add half a pint of port, and the same of water. Cover 
witli a tolerably thick crust; and bake it an hour in a quick, but not vio* 
lently heated oven. 

An incomparable Ldng Pie. — Wash and soak the salt out of a piece of the 
thin part; boil it slowly; remove the skin, and put layers of the fish and 
hard eg^ sliced ; add chopped parsley, with two ounces of butter in bits 
among it, till the dish is nearly full. Put in a seasoning made of a large 
teacupful of gravy, with pounded mace and white pepper. Lay over it a 
^ood puff'-paste ; and when that is sufficiently baked, put in a cop of hot 
cream. 

Sole Pie. — Split some soles fVom the bone, and cut the fins close ; season 
with a mixture of salt, pepper, a little nutmeg, and pounded mace, and put 
them in layers with oysters : they eat excellently. A pair of middling-sized 
ones will do, and half a hundred of oysters. Put in the dish the oyster- 
liquor, two or three spoonfuls of broth, and some butter. When the pie 
comes home, pour in a cupful of thick cream, boiled up with a teaspoonfui 
of flour. 

Shrimp P»e.— .Pick a quart of ahrimps; if they are very salt, season fhem 
with only mace and a clove or two. Mince two or three anchovies ; mix 
these with the spice, and then season the shrimps. Put some butter at the 
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bottom of the dish, and over the shrimps, with a glass of sharp white wiae. 
The paste mast be light and thin. They do not take long baking. 

Labeim' Pie, — Boil two lobsters, or three small, take out the tails, cut 
them in two, take out the gut, cut each in four pieces, and la}' in a small 
dish, then put in the meat of the claws, and that you ftave picked out of the 
body; pick out the furry parts from the latter, and take out the lady; the 
^awn, beat in a mortar; likewise all the shells; set them on to stew with 
some water, two or three spoonfuls of rinegar, pepper, salt, and some 
pounded mace; a large piece of butter, rolled in flour, must be added, when 
•the goodness of the shells is obtained; give a boil or two, and pour into the 
dish strained; strew some crumbs, and put a paste over all; bake slowly, 
but only till the paste be done. 

A remarkably fine Fieh Pie, — Bpil two pounds of small eels ; having cut 
thp fins quite close, pick the flesh off; and throw the bones into the liquor 
with a little mace, pepper, salt, and slice of onion; boil till quite rich, and 
strain it. Make forcemeat of the flesh, an anchovy, parsley, lemon-peel, 
salt, pepper, and crumbs, and foar ounces of butter warmed, and lay in at 
the bottom of the dish. Take the flesh of soles, small cod, or dressed tur* 
hot, and lay them on the forcemeat, having rubbed it with salt and pepper; 
poor the gravy over, and bake. 

Observe to take off* the skin and fins, if cod or soles. 
Pilchttrd and Leek Pie, — Clean and skin the white part of some large 
leeks ; scald in milk and water, and put them in layers into a dish, and 
between the layers two or three salted pilchards which have been soaked 
for some hours the day before. Cover the whole with a good plain crust. 
When the pie is taken out of the oven, lift up the side crust with a knife;, 
and empty out all the liquor; then pour in half a pint of ftcalded cream. 

• Oyster Pie* — As you open the oysters separate them from the liquor 
which strain; parboil them after taking off' the beards^ Parboil sweet- 
breads, and cutting them in slices, lay them and the oysters in layers; 
season very lightly with salt, pepper, and mace. Then put half a teacup 
of liquor, and the same of gravy. Bake in a slow oven ; and before you 
serve, put a teacup of cfeam, a little more oyster liquor, and a cup of 
white gravy, all warmed, btit not boiled. 

Yorkshire Goose Pie, — E, R, — Bone a goose, a fowl, and a pigeon ; season 
them well with pepper, taking care to cover the whole of the interior, or 
otherwise it will turn sour before it can be eaten ; put the fowl inside the 
goose, and the pigeon into the fowl, filling the interstices with various kinds 
of force and sausage meat, and hard boiled eggs. The liver and gizzard of 
the fowl and pigeon will assist in the forcemeat, which must be very well 
compounded; sew up the goose, and put it into a thick crust. It will take 
several hours to bake; make savoury jelly, which must also be well sea- 
soned, pour it into the pie when it comes from the oven ; ornament the top, 
and let it be movable, so that the pie may have a good appearance to the 
last, as the crust is not to be eaten. A calf's foot, boned and cut small, 
may be added, especially if used for jelly. 

A Vol au Vent. — E, R. — The Brioche paste is the best adapted for this 
.purpose f bake it with a piece of bread, to preserve the shape, or round a 
mould, and pour into it a rich mixture of boned chicken, sweetbreads cut 
in pieces, cock's-combs, &;c., previously stewed in rich white sauce; make 
a little of the paste into small balls, or bean-shaped pieces, boil them in the 
gravy, and lay them on the top with leaves and flowers of the crust baked. 
Volau Vent of Croquettes, — E, R, — Make croquettes the size of a pigeon's 
^gg» <4 v^*l ^^^ ^^fi^"^* ^^^ of calves' brains, an equal number of each, fry 
them of the palest gold colour, make a ri&h white sauce, and put into it 
the very smallest mushrooms, minced truffles; give it an acid flavour with 

9* 
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lemon or lemon-pickle, and pot it into the vtA hu. vent when it comes fh>ni 
the oven. 

Volttu Vent of Veal — B. 1?.^— Cut veiU into thin pieces the size of half-a- 
erown, beat them, and fry them a pale brown; make some forcemeat and 
egg balls, fry the former, put the whole into a rich brown gravy, and serve 



it up. 

Volau Vent of 1 _ 
and backs of four or six pigeons, and bone the breast, making it as large 



I au Vent of Pigeons and Sweetbreads.'^E. It-^Cut off the pinions, legs. 



as possible ; cut four or six pieces of blanched sweetbread the same size> 
put them together, securing them with tape, and put them into a stewpaa 
with a piece of butter, the trimmings, an onion, a bunch of sweet herbs, a 
slice of fat bacon, and a small teacupful of water. Let them stew till quite 
tender, remove the tape, strain and thicken the gravy, and put them into 
the paste when it comes from the oven. 

KaUentf or Meed Paitie$, a dish borrowed by the Poles from the Tlaiars. — R 
B. — ^Take a pound" of the best beef, half a pound of mutton, and a quarter 
of a pound of beef suet: mince it all together, with an onion, salt, and 
pepper. Take three eggs, mix them with a proportionate quantity of f[our« 
and four spoonfuls of water, of which make a thick paste, spreading it with 
a rolling-pin into a leaf. Put some of the minced meat on the paste, 
making it into patties, and folding it over, so that the meat shall not iViU 
out during the boiling. Put the patties into hot water, and boil them for a 
quarter of an hour; drain them from the water, and serve them with meiied 
butter poured over. 

Patties with Curdi. — E, R, — ^Take some very rich milk, put into it some 
lemon-juice or vinegar, place it on the fire that it may curdle, drain off the 
whey through a sieve; adfi to the curds the yolk of an egg beaten up in 
two spoonfuls of milk, a few currants, and a little pounded cinnamon. 
Make the paste, and prepare the patties in the same way lis in the pre- 
ceding receipt. 

The melted butter, which is poured on the patties, is often mixed with 
pounded biscuit 

Fried Patties, — Mince a bit of cold veal and ^ix oysters, mixed with a 
few crumbs of bread, salt, pepper, nutmeg, and a very small bit of lemon- 
peel; add the liquor of the oysters; warm all in a tosser, but do not boil; 
let it get cold; have ready a good puff-paste, roll thin, and cut it in round 
or square bits ; put some of the above between two of them, twist the edges 
to keep in the gravy, and fry them of a fine brown. 

This is a very good thing; and baked, is a fashionable dish. 

Wash all patties over with egg before baking. 

Oyster Pattits, — Pat a fine puff-crust into small pattypans, and cover 
with paste, with a bit of bread in each ; and against they are baked have, 
ready the following to fill with, taking out the bread. Take off the beards' 
of the oysters, cut the other parts in small bits, put them in a spiall tosser 
with a grate of nutmeg, the least white pepper and salt, a morsel of lemon- 
peel, cut so small that you can scarcely see it, a little cream, and a little 
of the oyster liquor. Simmer a few minutes before you fill. . _ 

Observe to put a bit of crust into all patties, to keep them hollow while 
baking. 

Lobster Patties, — Make with the same seasoning, a little cream, and the 
Smallest bit of butter. 

Podooies^ or Beef Patties, — Shred underdone dressed beef with a little fat» 
season with pepper, salt, and a little shalot or onion. Make a plain paste, 
roll it thin, and cut in shape like an apple puff; fill it with mince, pii^h the 
edges, and fry them of a nice brown. The paste should be made with a 
small quantity of butter, egg, and milk. 

Veal Patties^-^yHuce some veal tliat is not quite done, with a little 
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parsley, lemon-peel, a scrape of nUtmeg, and a bit of salt ; add a little erealA 
and gravy just to moisten the meat; and if yoa have any ham, scrape a 
little, and add to it. Do not warm it till the patties are baked. 

Twkey Patties,-^Mmce some of the white part, and, with grated lemon, 
autmeg, salt, a very little white pepper, cream, and a very little bit of buttel: 
warmed. Fill the patties. 

A good Mnee for FaUiea^^T^o ounces of ham, four of chicken or veal, 
one egg boiled hard, three cloves, a blade of mace, pepper and salt, in fine 
powder. Just before you serve, warm the above with four spoonfuls oC 
rich gravy, the same of cream, and an ounce of batter. Fill as usual. 

Sufeet PatHe3,^Chop the meat of a boiled calf 's-foot, of which you usfe 
4fae liquor for jelly, two apples, one ounce of orange and lemon-peel candied, 
and some fresh peel and juice; mix with them half a nutmeg grated, th^ 
yolk of an egg, a spoonftil of brandy, and four ounces of currants, washed 
and dried. 

Bake in sinall pattypans. 

PeUHes resernblint^ Mince Pie».— Chop the kidney and fat of cold veal, 
apple, orange, and lemon-peel candied, and fresh currants, a liule wine, two 
or three cloves, a little brandy, and a bit of sugar. Bake as before. 

Ohservationa on Sweet Pies,^^E, R. — All pie's made either with summer 
fruit or with winter preserves will be improved by a mixture of applea, 
pared and sliced. Apples will in this way eke out the remains of a pot of 
jam, with advantage to themselves and the jam. They are especially good 
with fresh cherries, currants, dec, and will be found an agreeable addition 
CD cranberries. ^ Equal portions also of cranberries and any very sweet jam 
will improve both these ingredients. When apples are mixed with jan^ 
' ^ey should foe sliced thin, and if syrap be wanted, a few slices boiled with- 
a little of the jam in sugar and water. In making pies of green gooseber- 
ries, apples, or rhubarb, the sugar should be clarified, that is, boiled in a 
little water, but no water poured into the pie, according to the practice oi 
ignorant cooks, who thus destroy the flavour o( the fruit. 

To prepare Cranberries for Ttais, — Simmer them in moist sugar, without 
breaking, twenty minutes; and let them become cold before used. A pinr 
will require nearly three ounces of sugar. 

The Russian and American sorts are larger and better flavoured thaa 
those of this country. 

The jaice, when expressed from the baked fruit, and sweetened, make^ 
■& fine drink in fevers. 

Stewed with sugar, they eat excellently with bread. 

Orange Tor^— Squeeze, pulp, and boil two Seville oranges tender ; weigh 
them and double of sugar; beat both together to a paste, and then add the 
juice and pulp of the fruit, and the size of a walnut of fresh butter, and 
.beat all together. Choose a very shallow dish, line it with a light puff 
crust, and lay the paste of orange in it You may ice it. 

' Orange T€artlet8 or Puffe. — Line small pattypans; or roll paste, if for the 
latter. When baked, put in orange-marmalade made with apple-jelly. 

Letuon Tbr/.— rPare, rather thick, the rinds of four lemons, which boil 
fender in -two waters, and beat fine. Add to it four ounces of blanched 
almonds, cut thin, four ounces of lump sugar, the juice of the lemons, and 
a little grated peel. Simmer to a syrup ; when cold, turn it into a shaQow 
tin tart-dish, lined with a rich thin puff-piuste, and lay bars of the same over. 
As soon as the paste is baked, take it out 

Grape Pie^-^E. U.— When the vines are thinned, take the grimes, which 
should not be larger than peas ; clarify the sugar ; put it to the bottom of 
the dish, or just simmer the grapes in it, and send it to the oven in a rich 
crust. 

Green Aprieoi He.—- J^. 22.— When the widl-fruit trees are thinned, take 
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tbe thinnings before the stone is formed; stew them gently in sdgar sad 
water. When tender, reduce and thicken 'the syrajs and put it with the 
fruit into the pie. 

Old-fashioned Apple Pie.'—S. 12.*-Pare, core, and quarter the apples; 
boil the cores and parings in sugar and water; strain off* the liquor, adding 
more sugar; grate the rind of a lemon over the apples, and squeeze the 
jnice into the syrup. Stick half a dozen cloves into the fruit, put in a piece 
of batter the size of a walnut, and a glass of portwine, and bake it in a 
good paste. 

New-faahioned Apple Ptf .^£. JR.*-Pare and slice the apples; scald them ; 
beat them with a spoon with some of the liquor; add grated lemon-peel, 
the juice of a lemon, white sugar finely pounded, and a piece of butter* 
Put a paste round the dish, and cover it with bars or flowers of paste. 

A very old and exeeilent Receipt for Minced Meat. — E. J2.^Take two 
pounds of the inside of a sirloin of beef, boiled, and picked from skin, and 
minced, and four pounds and a half of suet chopped very fine, six pounds 
of currants clean washed, eight large apples chopped, a twopenny-loaf 
grated, one ounce of nutmegs, half an ounce of cloves, a little pepper and 
salt, a pound and a half of sugar ; grate the peel of an orange and a lemon, 
add the juice of six oranges and two lemons, and pour over the whole a pint 
of portwine and one of brandy. Add sweetmeats in making the -pies. 

Particularly good Minced Meat, — E, R. — Two pounds of raisins stoned, 
two pounds of currants, one pound of sultana raisins, four pounds of apples, 
two pounds of sugar, two pounds of suet, the juice of two lemons, and the 
rind of one chopped very fine ; a quarter of a pound of mixed spice, two 
glasses of brandy, two ounces of citron, and two of candied lemon-peel. 

Mince Pies, without Afeo/.— Of the best apples six pounds, pared, cored, 
and minced; of fresh suet, and raisins stoned, each three pounds, likewise 
minced ; to these add of mace and cinnamon a quarter of an ounce each, 
and eight cloves, in finest powdef, three pounds of the finest powdered 
sugar, three-quarters of an ounce of salt, the rinds of four and juice of two 
lemons, half a pint of port, the same of brandy. Mix well, and put into a 
deep pan. 

Lemon Mince Pies, — E, U.— Take a good lemon, squeeze out the juice," 
boil the rind tender, and pound it very fine. Add to it three-quarters of a 
pound of currants, half a pound of sugai; a good glass of mountain or 
brandy; then add the juice of the lemon, aikl three-quarters of a pound of 
chopped suet, half a nutmeg, a little mace, and any quantity of tender 
orange-peel or citron. Bake in pufi'-paste. 

Egg Mince Pies, — E, it.— Boil six eggs hard, and cut them small; mix 
them with double the quantity of chopped suet,* add a pound of currants, 
half a pound of chopped raisins, the peel of a lemon grated, half a nutmeg, 
a teaspoonful of allspice, a little salt, sugar, and candied lemon-peel, with 
two glasses of sweet wine. 

Rhubarb Tart. — Cut the stalks in lengths of four or five inches, and take 
off the thin skin. If you have a hot hearth, lay them in a dish, and put 
over a thin syrup of sugar and water; cover with another dish, and let it 
simmer very slowly an hour; or do them ini a block-tin saucepan. 

When cold, make into a tart as codlin. When tender, the balsing the 
crust will be sufficient 

Rhubarb Tart.— Another tiwy.— Take the stalks trom the leaves, and peel 
off the thin skin; cut them into pieces about an inch long, and as you do 
so sprinkle a little fine sugar into the basin. For a quart basin, heaped, 
take a pound of common lump sugar; boil it in nearly half a pint of water 
to a thin syrup; when skimmed, put the rhubarb into it, and as it simmers 
shake the pan often over the fire. It will turn yellow at first; but keep it 
very gently doing until it greens, and then take it off. When cold lay it in 
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the tart dish, with only as much syrup a$ will make it very moist. Put a 
light crust over it, and when that is baked the tart will be done enough. 
Quarter the crust, and fill the dish with custard or cream. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PTTBDIKGft* — OBSEBVA.TIO]fS OIT FVOSIirOS ASB VAITGAKkl. 

The outside of a boiled pudding has sometimes a disagreeable tasto, 
which arises from the cloth it is boiled in not being nicely washed and 
kept in a dry place, tt must be dipped in boiling water, squeezed dry^ and 
floured before used. 

If the pudding be of bread, the cloth should be tied so as to allow foir 
swelling; if of flour, tight. Basins or forms are much better than cloths 
for boiling puddings. 

The water should boil quick when the pudding is put in ; and it should 
be moved about for a minute or two, that the ingredients may not separate. 

Very good puddings may be made without eggs ; but they should hnvt 
very little liquid in them, and must boil longer than puddings with eggs. 
Two or three spoonfuls of fhssh tablie-beer, or one of yeast, will serve in- 
stead of eggs, as also will snow. Two large spoonfuls of snow will supply 
the place of one egg, and make a pudding equally good. This is a useful 
piece oC information, as snow generalllr falls in the season when eggs are 
dear. The sooner it is used after it falls the better; but it may be taken 
up from a clean spot, and kept in a cool place some hourd without losing 
its good qualities. Bottled malt liquors are also a good substitute for eggs ; 
the sooner used after the cork is drawn the better. The yolks and whites, 
beaten long and separately, make the article they are put into much lighter. 
Hggs must be always strained after beating. 

To avoid repetition, let it be observed, that when* pudding^sauce is or- 
dered, wine, sugar, and very thick melted butter, boiled up tc^ether, is the 
sauce intended. 

All dishes in which puddings are baked must be lined an inch or two 
below the edge, as well as on it; and that part of the dish must be first 
rubbed with .butter. If a pudding is to be turned out, the whole dish must 
be buttered, and lined with paste. 

The ingredients of puddings should not be put into the basin or dish till 
the minute they go into the water or oven. 

Great care is necessary to prevent rich crusts from becoming brown, 
which makes them rank. A piece of paper put over them will preserve 
the colour. 

Sago, and all sorts of seeds, should lie in water an hour before they are 
made into puddings, and be well washed; the want of this caution causes 
an earthy taste. 

If the butter be strong,, that is used in puddings, they will not taste well, 
whatever good things be added. 

A small pinch of sah improves the flavour of all mixtures, even when 
the other ingredients are sweet. 

Well-made raisin wine will serve, in most cases, when wine is ordered 
for puddings. 

As the goodness of boiled puddings greatly depends upon keeping the 
water from the ingredients, the cook should take eare to have moulds and 
basins in readiness that will exactly hold the quantity directed. 
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Paddings of "bread or floor are much better if all the ingredients be mixed 
(except the eggs) three hours before boiling or baking; and .they shbuld 
be well stirred just before they are put into the oven or saucepan. 

When butter is ordered to' be put warm into puddings, the addition of a 
little milk or wine will prevent its oiling. 

Half an hour should be allowed for boiling a bread pudding in a half- 
pint basin, and so on in proportion. 

A mealy potato, grated while hot, and beaten well with a spoonful of 
milk, will add greatly to the lightness of plum puddings, whether boiled or 
baked. 

Hunters* Pudding* — Mix a pound of suet, ditto flour, ditto currants, ditto 
raisins, stoned and a little cut, the rind of half a lemon shred as fine as 
possible, six Jamaica peppers, in fine powder, four eggs, a glass of brandy, 
a little salt, and as little milk as will make it of a prbper consistence; boil 
it in a floured cloth, or a melon-mould, eight or nine hours. Serve with 
, sweet-sauce. Add sometimes a spoonful of peach-water for change of 
flavour. 

This pudding will keep, after it is boiled, six months, if kept 'tied up in 
the same cloth, and hung up, folded in a sheet of cap paper, to preserve it 
from dust, being first cold. When to be used, it must boil a full hour. 

Pium Pudding, — ^The same proportions of flour and suet, and half the - 
quantity of fruit, with spice, lemon, a glass of wine, or not, and one egg, 
and milk, will make an excellent padding, if long boiled. 

Another.'^LaLy a pound of beef-suet in lumps, the size of nutmegs, in a 
basin, half a pound of jar raisins, a large spoonful of fine sugar, three eggs, 
a spoonful and a half of flour, and a glass of brandy. Tie a wet cloth, 
doubled and well floured, over the basin. Put it into a pot of water that 
boils very fast, and move it about for some minutes. Boil five or six hours. 

Anoth&^t ^>^ Ught^-^Mix grated bread, suet, and stoned raisins, four 
ounces each, with two well-beaten eggs, three or four spoonfuls of milk, 
and a little salt Boil four hours. A spoonful of brandy, sugar, and nut- 
meg, in melted butter, may be served as sauce. . 

Natifmal Plum Pudding. — Mix suet, jar-raisins, and currants, one pound 
each, four ounces of crumbs of bread, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
ditto of grated lemon-peel, half a nutmeg, a small blade of mace, a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, and six well-beaten eggs. Boil it five hours. 

A Black Cap Pudding, — E, R, — Rub three tablespooAfuls of flour, smooth, 
by degrees, into a pint of milk, strain it, and simmer it over the fire until 
it thickens ; stir in two ounces of butter; when cool add the yolks of four 
eggs beaten and strained, and half a pound of currants washed and picked. 
Put the batter into a cloth well buttered, tie it tight, and plunge it into boil- 
ing water, keep it in motion for five minutes, that it may be well mixed. 

iSuet Pudding,^Shred a pound of suet ; mix, with a pound and a quarter 
of flour, two eggs beaten separately, a little salt, and as little milk as will 
make it. Boil it four hours. It eats well next day, cut in slices and 
broiled. 

The outward fat of loins or necks of mutton, finely shred, makes a more 
delicate pudding than suet; and both are far belter for the purpose than 
butter, which causes the pudding to be black and close. 

Baked Suet Pudding,— Boil a pint of milk; when become cold, stir it into 
eight ounces of flour, and six of shred suet; add two e|fgs, and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. If to be plum pudding, put in eight or ten ounces of stoned 
raisins, and omit the salt. 

Rolled Pudding. — E, R. — Make a good paste, roll it out, and cover it 
equally over with currants or chopped raisins and chopped apple, the latter 
making it very rich and moist; roll it up, tie it in a cloth, and boil it; 
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serving it up, cut in pieces, with melted butter. This pudding may also be 
made with any kind of sweetmeat or jam. 

French Phim Pudding, — Mix six ounces of suet, seve» ounces of grated 
bread, two ounces of sugar, half a pound of French plums, three well-beaten 
eggs, a small teacupful of milk, and a dessert-spoonful of ratafia. * Let it 
stand two hours, and boil it the same space of time. Obser\re to stir it well 
the last thing. 

An economical Pudding. — E, iJ^— -Half a pound of floor, half a pound of 
currants, half a pound of suet well chopped, and four ounces of treacle, 
with milk suf^cient to mix it well together into a stiff paste or batter, the 
stiffness of boiled rice. Butter a basin, and let it boil five hours. When 
cold it may be sliced and browned. 

Montagu Pudding, — E, R. — Half a pound of suet chopped, butnot finely, 
four tablespoon fuls of flour, and four eggs, fjffixed into a batter, with four 
spoonfuls of milk; add half a pound of raisins stoned, and a little sugar, 
and boil the whole four hours in a basin. 

Marlborough Pudding, — E. R, — Cover the dish with, a thin puff-paste, 
then take of candied citron, orange, and lemon-peel, each one ounce; slice 
these sweetmeats very thin, and lay them all over (he bottom of the dish; 
dissolve six ounces of butter without water; add six ounces of powdered 
sugar, and the yolks of four eggs beaten well; stir them over the fire until 
the mixture boils, then pour it on the sweetmeats, and bake the pudding 
three-quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. 

Batier Pudding, — E, R> — To six ounces of flour add a little salt and a 
gill of milk; mix them quite smooth, beat up four eggs and strain them, 
tiien add them to the batter, with more milk, until the mixture is as thick 
as good cream. Strain the batter, and put it into a basin rubbed with but- 
ter; tie a cloth over it, and boil it one hour. The excellence of a batter 
pudding mainly depends upon its being strained twice, that is, the eggs 
first, and then the whole: if this point be observed, it will be as rich and 
as good as a custard pudding, without the danger of breaking. If it is 
wanted to be particularly fine, one or two eggs more may be added. Serve 
with melted Butter, sugar, lemon-juice, and a glass of wine. • 

An excellent plain Potato Pudding, — Take eight ounces of boiled pota- 
toes, two ounces of batter, the yolks and whites of two eggs, a quarter of 
a pint of cream, one spoonful of white wine, a morsel of salt, the juice and 
rind of a lemon; beat all to froth ; sugar to taste. A crust or not, as you 
like. Bake it. If wanted richer, put three ounces more butter, sweetmeats 
and almonds, and another egg. 

Potato Pudding with ilfca/.— Boil potatoes all fit to mash ; rub through 
a colander, and make into a thick batter with milk and two eggs. Lay 
some seasoned steaks in a dish, then some batter; and over the last layer 
pour the remainder of the batter. Bake a fine brown. 

An eoceeedingly good Potato Suet Pudding. — To a pound of mashed po- 
tatoes, while hot, add four ounces of suet and two ounces of flour, a little 
salt, and as much milk as will give it the consistence of common suet 
pudding. Put it into a dish) or roll it into dumplings, and bake of a fine 
brown. 

Custard Pudding, — E, R, — Boil a quart of milk until it is reduced to a 
pint; take from it a few spoonfuls, and let it cool, mixing with it very per- 
fectly one spoonful of flour, which add to the boiling milk, and stir it until 
quite cool. Beat four yolks and two whites of eggs, strain them, and stir 
them into the milk with two ounces of sifted sugar, two or three spoonfuls 
of wine, and a little grated nutmeg. Put it into a basin, tie a cloth over it, 
and boil it half an hour, untie the cloth, cool the basin a little, lay a dish 
upon the top of it, and turn it out. 

CusUerd* — E, U.— Boil half a pint of new milk, with a piece of lemon- 
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pee], two peach 'leaves, and eight laropa of white sugar.. Should cream 
be employed instead of milk, there will be no occasion to skim it. Beat 
the yolks and whites of three eggs, strain the milk through coarse moelin, 
or a hair-sieve; then mix the eggs and milk very gradaally together, and 
aimmer it gently on the fire, stirring it until it thickens. 

Riee Custard.-- E, i2.— Take a cup of whole Carolina rice, and seven 
cups of milk; boil it by placing the pan in water, which must never be 
allowed to go o^the boil till it thickens; then sweeten it: add an ounce of 
pounded sweet almonds. 

Almond Cttstard. — E. /J.— Boil in a pint of milk, or cream, two or three 
bitter almonds, a stick of cinnamon, and a piece of lemon-peel, pared thin, 
with eight or ten lumps of sugar; let it simmer to extract the flavour, then 
strain it and stir it till cold. - Beat the yolks of six eggs, and mix it with 
the milk, and stir the whole over a slow fir» until of a proper thickness, 
adding an ounce of sweet almonds, beaten fine in rose-water. 

Marrow Pudding. — E, R, — Four ounces of marrow, four of biscuits, three 
of jar raisins stoned, candied ^orange-peel, sugar and nutmeg tojthe taste. 
Place these articles in layers in a dish surrounded by paste; then beat up 
four eggs, leaving out the whites of two, in half a pint of cream, or good 
milk, and pour it over the other ingredients : it will take an hour and a half 
to bake. 

Bread and Butter Pudding, — E. R, — Make a custard of an egg and half 
a pint of milk, by boiling the milk with a little lemon-peel and sugar, and 
beating up the eg^ in it, putting it on the fire to thicken; then butter slices 
of bread oi* French rull, and soak them for an hour or two in this mixture; 
then lay them in a dish, sprinkling currants, washed, dried, and picked, 
between each layer, and a little pounded sugar, putting some sweetmeats 
on the top, and pour over it another half pint of milk beaten up with two 
eggs. The cold fat of a luin of veal may be used instead of butter or mar- 
row. 

Baked Vermicelli Pudding. — Simmer four ounces of vermicelli in a pint 
of new milk ten minutes; then put to it half a pint of cr^am, a teaspoon- 
ful of pounded cinnamon, four ounces of butter warmed, the same of white 
sugar, and the yolks of four eggs^ well beaten. Bake in a dish without a 
lining. 

Millet Pudding. — Wash three spoonfuls of the seed; put into the dish, 
with a crust round the edges ; pour over it as much new milk as will nearly 
fill the dish, two ounces of butler warmed with it, sugar, shred lemon, and 
a little scrape of ginger and nutmeg. As you put it into the oven^ stir ia 
two eggs beaten, and a spoonful of shred suet. 

Bread Pudding. — E. R. — Take a pint of bread-crumbs, cover them per- 
fectly with milk; add some cinnamon, lemon-peel, and grated nutmeg; pot 
them on a gentle fire until the crumbs are well soaked. Take out the cin- 
namon and lemon-peel, beat the crumbs and milk well together, add four 
eggs well beaten, an ounce of butter, two ounces of sugar, half a pound ck 
currants, and boil it an hour. 

N. B. This being a receipt employed in India, where the eggs are smaller 
than in England, perhaps three eggs would be the better proportion. 

Ccdfinet Pudding. — E, i?.— Ten penny sponge-cakes or biscuits, six 
ounces of dried cherries or sultana raisins, six eggs with the whites of four; 
beat up the eggs with a little nutmeg and sugar; butter the mould very 
completely, and lay the cherries or raisins in a pattern, round the top and 
the sides; break each cake into four pieces, and lay them close to the fruit 
to keep it from falling; then fill up th^ mould with the custard. Tie a 
piece of cloth over the top of the mould, put it into a stewp^n with a little 
boiling water at the bottom of the mould, and he careful that the lid of the 
stewpan fiu quite ck)se to keep in the steam. Half an hour will boil it. 
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The Gray Pudding. — E, /J.— Take three eggs, weigh them in the shell ; 
take an equal weight of sugar and of hutter, and two-thirds of the weight 
of flour. Half melt the butter and beat it to a cream; beat the eggs also, 
and mix them wilh the butter and sugar, beating the whole to a froth; then 
add the flour, and the rind of a lemon grated; beat all together, and pour 
it into a mould: an hour will boil it. This pudding may also be baked, 
substituting cream for the batter, which would render it more delicate than 
butter subjected to the dry heal of an oven. 

Tke Conservative Puddings — E. R, — A quarter of a pound of ratafia and 
macaroon cakes mixed, four sponge biscuits, the yolks of eight eggs, half 
a pint of cream^, and a glass of brandy, well beaten together, the cakes 
being soaked in the cream and brandy. Batter a quart moulds place dried 
cherries or stoned raisins in a pattern over it» pour in the mixture, and 
place the mould-in a stewpan surrounded by water, and let it simmer an 
hour and a' half over charcoal. 

The Clarence Pudding, — E. iJ. — Butter a mould, and cover it in a pat- 
tern with sweetmeats of various colours, and fruit; cut three sponge-cakes 
in slices, and soak them in brandy; place them round the mould ; make a 
fine custard with four eggs, a pint of milk, and two ounces of poanded 
almonds; pour it in, and boil it for an hour. 

Adelaide Pudding, — E, R, — Break seven eggs into a deep pan, leaving 
out three of the whites. Put ten ounces of loaf-sugar in a pint of water; 
set it over the Are until the scum rises; pour it over the ep^s ; add a tea- 
spoonful of grated lemon-peel, and the juice of a lemon. Whisk them for 
twenty minutes; shake in half a pound of flour; pour it into a tin, and 
put it into the oven immediately. 

Martha's Pudding, — E, JR.^— Boil half a pint of milk with a laurel leaf 
and a bit of cinnamon ; pour- it upon a cupful of grated bread ; add three 
eggs well beaten, a little grated nutmeg and lemon-peel, and a leaspoonful 
of orange-flower water. Sweeten to the tgste. Butter the basin ; stick 
plums or split raisins in rows upon it. Stir the ingredients of the pudding 
well together and pour it into the basin, and boil it an hour and a half. 

Khak Khan's Pudding, — E, jR.— Boil an* ounce of rice in milk until it 
will beat into a pap ; pare, core, and scald half a dozen apples, and beat 
them also with the rice, an ounce of finely siAed sugar, a salt-spoonful of 
grated lemon-p^el, and a little lemon-juice, or a few drops of essence of 
lemon ; then beat the whites of four eggs until they make a strong froth ; 
add the other ingredients, whisking them well together, so as to be very 
. light. Dip a basin or mould into boiling water; pour in this souffle while 
the m^uld is quite hot, and put the mould into*a pan of boiling water, boil- 
ing until the While of the eggs is set and firm. Have a custard made with 
the yolks of the eggs, and pour it round the pudding in a dish. Snow-balls 
may be made the same way, with pounded almonds substituted for ap- 
ples. The elegance and lightness of this pudding are great recom- 
mendations. 

The Portland Pudding, — E, R, — Beat up foxkX eggs with a tablespoonful 
of sugar and one of flour very smoothly, then add a pound of raisins, and 
a pound of the fat of a cold loin of veal, or of suet evenly chopped ; but- 
ter a mould, put in the pudding, tie it tightly in a cloth, and let it boil five 
hours. 

Pound Pudding.^-E, /^.—Beat half a pound of fresh butter, with the 
same quBntrty of loaf-sugar, till it is like cream ; then add six eggs, all 
well beaten separately, half a pound of flour, a quarter of a pdijnd of cur- 
rants^ two ounces of candied orange or lemon-peel, cut into very thia 
slices, and twenty drops of essence of lemon. After the ingredients are 
all mi;sed, beat the whole for ten minutes; then put it into a well-buttered 
mould, and boil it f6r two hours and a half* 
10 
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riiw^r ^;y.:^^^..io^^^^^^ or raisins, 

the yolks ar ..r^^fl^^^^'' ^-^^ k^ ^"^^ °''^^' ^"""^^ 

or a hair-« //* ^M^^'t^ci ^^'%o-^>i^m su hours. 

cups of '■". '^v"'. : ^:'^;i^^ ^Jiit^^ ^*^^ *^^"' ^^® ^^^ ^^ ^^*P® ^^ *^ 

pound ,*.■••'/.•/■ ^/^iw/r. ^ . ^.//lii^ water, and throw them in. Twenty 

with M,//''^^'* "Ia ^i^' ''^'^'^I'^V^^^Jave a tin cake-mould, of which the bottom 
strr ^'*'^-*^ ^^^''^-^'nL'and lay upon it a piece of paste the size of the 

the '^'^''n^i^i'f' ^'^"iih pres^^ye of apricots; then lay another piece of 

^'^^!^j I'oy^'' ^\i% \fi\h red preserves, a.nd so on in different layers, with. 

^*'*l u»i^ ^''''^uiitit the mould is filled. Boil, and serve with brandy sauce. 

^'le'i^^^^'^^ll' pudding, for which the island of Madeira is very famous. 



/v'^r^** '^ '^'J/i ^ necessary in taking it out of the mould; and it will take 



, ivPg ^^^fuJdii]g*—E, i^,— Take two ounces and a half of white bread- 

^^''^nd ^i^^P ^^^^ i" ^ P^'^^ °^ cream ; then pound half a pint of 

cr»^^'^ ^jflonds tg a paste with some w^.ler. Beat the yolks of six tq^^s^ 

i>^«"^^^^,j^jies oi three; mix j^ll together, and add three ounce-s of sugar» 

»Bf „ ou^c^ ofvbeaten l)utter ; put all over the fire ; stir it until it thickens. 



A^etk bake it in a puff-pasie. 
«%^ j^ia-tm Almond rudcUng.-^f:. £.— Take 



six ounces of almonds 



round to flour, six ounces of white sugar,, a teaspoonful of lemon-peel 
gr&tek a ^^^ drops of essence of lemon, and 'eight eggs, leaving out two 
Jf t^e whites; beat up the eggfL,.and mix in the other ingredients, beating 
Ibe whole for an hour one way. Let the oven be ready; oil the dish« and 
{lake the pudding the instant i^ is completed. 

N. B. — Too much cannot ba said in praise of this pudding, which, in 
consequence of its not containing any butter» may be eaten by the most 
delicate person, without a chance of disagreeing. Its excellence, however, 
depends upon its being beaten for a full hour, and baked immediately. 

Curd Pudding, — E, It — Turn two quarts of milk, and drain o^'the curd, 
peat it in a mortar with two ounces of butteir, until the bn^ier and curd are 
yrell united. . U'hen beat the yolks of six eggs, and the wiiites of three ; add 
them to the curd; add a little grated bread or biscuit, a teaspoonful of grated 
lemon-peel, some nutmeg, and a few pounded peach-kertieLs; mix them 
well together; butter a dish, and bake it with a crust round the e^ges. 
Currants may be added. 

Citron Pudding. — E. H. — Take half an ounce of ciiron, the same quan- 
tity of candied orange and of lemon-peel; cut them, into slices, and put to 
them five ounces of loaf-sugar, and five ounces of butter. Make a paste, 
and line a dish; then lay the peel regularly at the bottom; beat up four 
eggs with half the whites; then a^ld the rest of the ingn^ients, and bake 
half an hour. This is a famous Norwich receipt, kindly forwarded oy Mrs. 
Opie, and is taken from an original document furnished by Mr., Black, liie 
celebrated confectioner of that city, to the author of "Tlie Two Ucciors.'* 

Dutch Pudding. — E. R. — Melt half a pound of butter in a quarlei^ of a 
pint of milk, let ^t styindtiU it is lukewarm, then strain it into a pound ot 
^our,add four eggs; uell beaten, and two large ^poQufuls of yeast; beat the 
whole very we^l together, and let it stand for an hour before the fire to rise. 
Then beat into it two spoonfuls of moist sugar, and half a pound of cur- 
rants; put it into a dish or lii^ well buttered, ^d w^en baked turn it out 
))efore sei?ding to table. 

N. B.-— This partakes of the .qhftrg,cj§r ojf biroQhie> ^^ay.be varjled ia 
many ways. . \ " 
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A very fine Ambtr PLiddtns!:.-^P\it a pound of butter intti asancepan urith 
three quarters of a potind of loaf sugar finely powdered j meit the butler, and 
mix well with it; theft add the yolks of .fifteen e^R well beaten, and am 
much fresh candied orange as will add colour and flavour to it, being first 
i>eateTi to a fine paste. Line this dish with paste for turning out; and when 
filled with the above, lay a crust overy as if it were a pie, and bake it iff a 
slow oven. 

It is as good cold as hot 

A Fna?s Ome/c^— Boil a dozen apples, as for sauce ; stir in a quarter 
of a pound.of butter, and the same of white sugar. When cold add four 
eggs well beaten ; put it into a baking-dish thickly strewed over with crumbs 
of bread, so as to stick to the bottom and sides; then put in the apple mix- 
ture; strew crumbs of bread plentifully over the top. When baked turn it 
out, and grate pounded sugar ov«r it. 

A Swiss Puddmg. — Put layers of crumbs of bread and Sliced apples with 
sugar between til) the dish be as full as it will hold. Let the crumbs be 
the uppermost layer : then pour melted butter over it, and bake. 

iSjponge Puddings.'— E, R. — These puddings must be made with the great- 
est exactitude. Cream a quarter of a pound of butter, aad add four eggs, 
the whites and yolks, two ounces of white pounded sugar, and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour: beat the whole up slowly, fill six small cups, and bake 
themfor exactly twenty minutes. Serve with wine-sauce. 

BisoaU Puddings, — E. R. — Mix together a quarter of a pound of breads 
crumbs, with the same quantity of brown sugar and batterj five eggs, leaving 
out two whites, and then a quarter of a pint of milk: bake twenty minutes 
in cups as before. 

Puff Puddings.-^E^ Ri-^PoMt scBXdmg milk upon white bread sliced; 
let'it stand till well soaked; then beat it well with four eggs, a little sugar 
-and grated nutmeg. Bake in ^rnall teacups, which must be only half filled. 
The absence of butter will render these puddings very desirable to delicate 
stomachs. 

Cocoa-nut Pudding.-^E. R, — ^Grate a cocoa-nut with a bread grater, and 
stit it into a ^ood custard of eggs, a little spice, a bit of fresh buHer, and a 
glass of brandy. Line shaltow dishes with puff paste, and bake of a deli- 
cate brown. 

Co&)a4iui Cheesecakes, — E. R, — Take ttvo bird cocoa-nuts, pare, wash, 
and wipe them very dry; then grate them on the flat side^ that is, the side 
that adheres to- the sh«ll; dissolve half a pound of white sugar in^ little 
water over the fire, then add the cocoa-nuts, and allow it just to boil up 
once; then beat: this yolks of four eggs exceedingly well, mix them with 
the cocoa-nuts, and beat them all together for an hour, adding a littie rose- 
water. Bake them in pattypans in a light crust, sifting sugar over them 
Ijefore tbey are put into the oven. 

Small Rice Puddings.^W &sh two large spoonfuls of rlcej and simmer 
it with half a pint©f milk till thick, then put' the size of an egg of butter, 
and near half a p^im of thick cream, and give it one boil. When cold, 
mix four yolks and two whites of eggs well beaten, sugar and nutmeg to 
taste ; and add grated lemon and a little cinnamon. 

Butter little cups and fill three parts full, putting at bottom some orange 
or citron. Bake three-quarters of an hour in a slowisb oven. Serve the 
moment before to be eaten with sweet sauce iifflhe dish or a boat. 

Plain hoikd Rice Puddingk-^W a.sh and pick some rice, throw among it 
some pimento finely pounded, but not much : tie the rice in a cloth, and 
ieave plenty of room for it to swell. Boil it in a quantity of water for an 
hour or two. When done, «at it with butter and sugar, or milk, Putlemonr 
'^eel if you please. 

It is very good without spice, and eaten with salt and butter. 
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Another. — Soak faar oances of rice ia water half an boar, then tie it up 
in a cloth (leaving room for it to swell) with eight oances of raisins. Boil 
it two hours, and then turn it 6ut. Poor over it melted batter, with a little 
sugar and nntmeg. 

Another*. — Tie a quarter of a pound of clean rice in a cloth, leaving 
room for it to swell. Boil it an hoar. Take it up, untie it, and stir in four 
oances of butter, some nutmeg and sugar. Tie it up again, and boil it 
another hour. Serve with melted bufter in the dish. 

A rich Rice Pudding, — Boil half a pound of rice in water, with a little 
bit of salt, till quite tender; drain it dry; mix it With the yolks and whites 
of four eggs, a quarter of a pint of cream, with two oances of fresh batter 
melted in the latter, four ounces of beef suet or marrow, or veal suet taken 
from a fillet of veal, finely shred, three-quarters of a pound of currants, 
two spoonfuls of brandy, one of peach- water, or ratafia, nutmeg, and grated 
lemon-peel. When well mixed, put a paste round the edge, and fill the 
dish. Slices of candied orange, lemon and citron, if approved. Bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Bice Pudding with Fruit — Swell the rice with a very little milk over the 
fire ; then mix fruit of any kind with it, (currants, gooseberries scalded, 
pared and quartered apples, raisins, or black currants), with one e^^ into 
the rice to bind it: boil it well, arid serve with sugar. 

Pice Pudding with dry Cwrants. — Boil a tcacupful of rice as yoa would 
for currie ; when cold, mix it with the same quantity of washed currants, 
one egg, an ounce of butter, and two oances of sugar. Tie it up in a 
floored cioth, and boil it forty-five minutes. Serve with sweet £^uce. 

Baked Bice Pudding. — Swell rice as above; then add some more milk, 
an egg, sugar, allspice, and lemon-peel. Bake in a deep dish. 

Another for the family, — Put into a very deep pan half a pound of rice 
washed and picked; two ounces of butter, four ounces of sugar, a few all- 
spice pounded, and two quarts of milk. Less butter wiU4o, or some suet. 
Bake in a slow oven. 

A Porcupine Pudding,-^Boil half a pint of rice in new niilk until per- 
fectly tender, and not too dry ; then add six eggs beaten, a spoonful oC 
ratafia, as much sugar as shall be sufficient, and some grated fresh lemon ; 
mix well, and boil in a mould one hour and a half. Turn it on a hot dish, 
and stick it thick with almonds slit in six. Serve with a rich castard 
round. It is equally good cold* 

Oxford PudcUngs, — E, B, — Take a quarter of a pound of grated biseait, 
the same quantity of currants, the same, of suet finely chopped, a spoonfal 
of sugar, and a little nntmeg; mix them together. Take the yolks of three 
eggs, and make up the puddings into balls. Fry them a light colour in 
fresh batter, and. serve with white-wine sauce. 

New College Puddings, — E. B, — ^Take a penny roll grated; or if desired 
to have the puddings particalarly nice, an equal quantity of Naples biscuit 
pounded; a quarter of a pound of suet finely minced, and half a*pound oi 
currants washed and picked, adding nutmeg, sugar, and a little salt. Beat 
up these ingredients with three eggs, and as much cream as will ix^^ke 
them of a proper thickness for fryin^^. Let the butter they are fried in be 
very hot; drop in the puddings by spoonfuls. When dished up,- put a 
piece of green sweetmeat on the top of each. 

College J'uddings, — E. M, — Boil half a pint of cream ; stir in a quarter 
of a pound of butter; beat four eggs, leaving out two whites, and mix them 
with two ounces of flour well dried, and an ounce of sifted sugar. When 
the cream is a little cool, stir it into the flour and eggs. Let it stand for a 
quarter of an hour before the fire, and then bake them in a quick oven for 
about five-and-twenty minutes. 
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If the directions be followed exactly, this excellent pudding will never 
disappoint. 

Gloucester Puddings. — E. R, — Weigh three eggs in thp shell ; take their 
weight in flour and in bulier; take twelve bitter almonds, and five ounces 
of pounded Sngar; beat all together for half an houri and put the mixmre 
in pudding-cups, filling the cups only half full. Bake them half an houf. 

Fommea au Beurrc-^Buttered Apples. — E. JR.-^Peel the apples and re- 
move the core without cutting them through, taking care not to break theuttrf 
Cut slices of bread the circumference of the apples, butfer a dish, put on 
the bread, and place an apple on each slice. Fill the hole made by the 
removal of the core with white sugar, place a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut on eajjh hole ; put them into a gentle oven, and renew the sugar 
and butter several times. They will take twenty minutes, or half an 
hour. Be very careful not to let the bread bum, or the apples lose their 
shape. 

An Apple Charlotte. — E. R. — Pare and slice a quantity of apples; cat oflf 
the crust of a loaf, and cut slices of bread and butter. Butter the inside 
of a pie-dish, and place bread and butter all round; then put in a layef of 
apples sprinkled with lemon-peel, chopped very fine, and a considerable 
quantity of good brown sugar. IMien put on a layer of bread and butter^ 
and another of apples, lemon-peel and sugar, until the dish is full, squeez- 
ing over the juice of lemons, so that every part shall be equally flavoured. 
Cover up the dish with the crusts of the bread and the peels of the apples^ 
to prevent it from browning or burning: bake it an hour and a quarter^ 
then take ofif the peels and the crust, and turn it out of the dish. The 
brown sugar adds greatly to the richness of fhe pudding, which, made in 
this way, is not expensive. 

Charlotte de Pommes. — E. R. — Rub a dish very thickly With butter, then 
cut as many slices of white bread as will cover the bottom and line the 
sides; then cut apples in thin slices, and place them in layers^ with sugar 
and butter between. In the mean time soak as many thin slices of bread 
as will cover the whqle ; lay a plate and a weight on the top to press th« 
bread close upon the apples. Bake it slowly for three hours. A mode- 
rately-sized dish will take half a pound of butter to make the whole. 

Chartreuse of Apples and Rice. — E. R. — Boil six ounces of rice, with a 
stick of cinnamon in milk until it is thick, stirring in a'spoonful of rose- 
water, or orange-flower water. Pare six or seven' large apples — goldea 
pippins are the best — scoop out the core, and fill up the orifice with rasp- 
"berry jam. Border a deep dish with paste ; put in the apples, leaving a 
space between, and fill it up with the rice. Brush the whole over with the 
yolk of an egg, and sift sugar thickly over it; form a pattern on the top 
with sweetmeats, and bake it for an hour in a quick oven. 

Mirotcm of Apples. — E. iZ.— Scald the apples, reduce them to a pulp, and 
pile them high upon the dish in which they are to be served; boil a tea- 
spoonftil of grated lemon-peel, and six or eight lumps of sugar, in a tea- 
cupYul of water; then add the yolks of three eggs and the whii« of one, 
;half an ounce of butter, a spoonful of flour, and one of brandy; mix the 
whole together over the fire, and stir it till quite smooth. Pour it upoA 
the apples, then whisk the whites of the other two eggs to a froth; put 
_^them orer the miroton just as it is goin^ intd the oven, and sift somfe 
sugar over ii. The oven must be slow : it will take ten or fifteen minuteJs 
to bake. ^ 

Lemon Pudding, No. 1. — E. J?.-- -Melt six ounces of butter, and pour it 
over the same quantity of powdered loaf-sugar, stirring it well till cold. 
Theij grate the rind of a large lemon, and add it with ei^t eggs wetl 
beaten, and the juice of two lembiis : stir the whole till it is completely 
mixed together, and bake the pudding wi!h a paste round the dish. 

10* 
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Lemon Puddingy No. 2. — E. IL — ^Half a pound of bread-crumbs, a qnar- 
ter of a pound oT finely-chopped suet, the rind of two lemons grated, and 
the juice of one, two eggs well beaten; mix the whole with a quarter of a 
pound of sugar sifted, and boil it three-quarters of an hour. 

Lemon PxMingy No. 3. — E. R. — Pare six lemons finely, and boil the peel 
till it is tender ; then pound it in a mortar, add the juice of three lemons, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter malted into a little cream, three sponge 
or ratafia cakes, the yolks of six eggs, and the whites of three; mix all up 
well together, with sugar to the taste, adding a little nutmeg and brandy. 

Orange puddings may be made in the same manner, either boiled or 
baked. 

Lemon DumpKn^, — E» IL — A quarter of a pound of bread grated, the 
same quantity of sifted sugar, and of finely^hopped beef-suft, one lemon, 
the juice to be mixed with the sugar, and the rind cut small or grated, and 
one egg; mix all together, make them into dumplings, boil them twenty 
minutes, and serve with wine sauce. 

Lemon Tart, — E, R. — Half a pound of lump-sugar, three lemons sliced, 
and laid in the sugar for a night, cover the bottom of a dish with a pound 
of Savoy biscuits, lay over them slices of candied orange and lemon-pee), 
four ounces of pounded almonds and one of butter, put ia the sugar and 
lemons, and cross-bar the top. 

Lemon Tartleis^ — E, R, — ^The juice of two lemons and the rinds grated, 
clean the grater with bread, only using sufficient crumbs to take off all the 
lemon-peel; beat all together with .two eggs, half a pound of loaf sugar, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter. This is sufficient to make twelve 
tartlets, and will be found veiy excellent. 

Lemon Cheesecakes that xviM Arty? for seven years, — E, R -«— To a quarter of 
a pound of butler put a pound of loaf-sugar, broken into small pieces, six 
eggs, leaving out two whites, the rind of three lemons grated, and the juice 
of three; put them all into a pan, and lej them simmer over the fire until 
the sugar is dissolved, and it begins to thicken like honey. When cold, 
put it into sweetmeat pots for use. When made into cheesecakes, add 
gprated sweet biscuits. 

Potato Cheesecake, — E, R, — Four ounces of butter, the same of pounded 
sugar, and six ounces of potatoes^ boiled and floured through a sieve, the 
rind of one lemon, and half the juice, unless acid is desirable; mix these 
ingredients well together, with two eggs, and fill th\ tart-pan and bake it. 

Puddings quitkly made* — E, JR. — Beat* four eggs and strain them ; mix 
four ounces of floor very smoothly with a pint of milk; add it to the eggs 
and strain it again, and flavour the batter with sugar and nutmeg; butler 
«ome teacups, fill them three parts full, and put them into an oven : they 
"wijl take a quarter of an hour, and, if well mixed, will be equal to custard. 

Cream Pudding, — Boil a quart of cream, with a blade of mace, three 
cloves, and half a nutmeg grated; and let it stand to cool. Beat eight 
eggs, but only three whites; strain, and mix them with a spoonfiU of the 
finest flour, a quarter of a pound of almonds blanched and beaten fine, 
with a spoonful of orange-flower or rose-water. Mix these by degrees in 
the cream, and stir all well together. Take a thick cloth, wet and flour it 
well ; pour in the mixture, tie it close, and plunge it into boiling water. 
Keep it boiling half an hour very fast. When done, turn it carefully on a 
dish, strew fine sugar upon it, and serve pudding-sauce round. 

Liche Crema. — E. R, — Beat up three eggs, leaving out two of the whites, 
and add to them gradually a pint and a half of milk i then mix very care- 
fully four tablespoonfuls of fine wheat flour, and two ounces of finely- 
powdered loaf-sugar, with gfated lemon-peel to give a flavour. Boil these 
ingredients over a slow fire, stirring constantly to prevent burning,* until 
the flour is quite dissolved. Pjrepare a shallow di^h, with some ratafia* 
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cakes at the bottom, and when the crema is sufficiently boiled, pour it 
through a sieve upon the cakes. — N. B. This delicious dish is always 
served up to table cold ; just before sending up, some finely-powdered cin- 
namon should be dusted pretty thickly over it. This receipt was ob- 
tained from the nuns of Santa Clara convent, at Palmas, ia the island of 
Grand Canary. 

Eve^s Pudding, — Grate three quarters of a pound of bread ; mix it with 
the same quantity of shred suet, the same of apples and also of currants; 
mix with these the whole of four eggs, and the rind of half a lemon shred 
fine. Put it into a shape ; boij three hours, and serve with pudding-sauce, 
the juice of half a lemon, and a little nutmeg. 

German Puffs, — E. R, — Put half a pound of butter into a breakfast-cupful 
of milk, place the -pan upon the fire, and, when it boils, add a cupful of 
flour, beat all well together, and, when cold, mix in six eggs, leaving out 
two of the whites, beat up some sugar and grated lemonpeel with the eggs, 
and bake the pufis in a moderately-heated oven. 

Imperial Puffs, — E. JR» — Mix with half a pint of cream two spoonfuls of 
flour, a handful of finely powdered almonds, three spoonfuls of orange-flower 
water, the yolks of four and the whites of two eggs, with enough of sifted 
sugar to sweeten it. Beat all well together, and bake in buttered pans be- 
fore the eggs can fall. 

Lemon Puffs. — E. R, — Pound and sift half a pound of loaf sugar, grate 

the rind of one large lemon, or two small ones; then whip up the white of 

■ an egg to a froth, and mix all together to the consistency of good paste : cut 

it into shapes, and bake upon writing paper, being careful not to handle 

the paste: the oven mustbe very slow for this purpose. 

Austrian Puffs.--E, R, — Two ounces of pounded almonds, the same of 
clarified butter and sifted sugar, two spoonfuls of flour, the yolks of two 
eggs, half a pint of cream, and a little orange-flower water; beat all toge- 
ther, butter 'the pans, fill them only half full, and bake for half an hour in a 
slow oven. 

French Puffs,— E, R, — Take a pint of toew milk, boil half, and mix the 
other half very smoothly with four heaped spoonfuls of fine flour; then add 
it to the boiling milk, and boil it until it is a stifi* paste. When cold, take 
the y«lks of five eggs, the whites of two, a tablespoonful of sifted sugar, 
and beat the whole into a light batter in a marble mortar; then drop it from 
a spoon into boiling lard, fry of a light^ brown, and serve it up with sifted 
sugar over each. A small piece of any candied fruit may be dropped into 
each spoonful of batter. 

Irish Puffs, — E. R. — Pound a quarter of a pound of sweet, and an ounce 
of bitter almonds, but not too finely; take a quarter of a pound of loaf- 
sugar pounded and sifted, the whites of two eggs, beaten to a thick froth; 
mix all together, and put the puffs into pattypans covered with paste; then 
sift powdered sugar over them thickly, and bake them a light brown. The 
flavour may be improved by pounding the almonds with orange-flower 
•water, or a little essence of lemon. 

Lady Abbesses, — E, R, — Take three ounces of Jordan almonds, and a 

quarter of an ounce of butter, with two ounces of loaf^ugar; pound them 

. with a little rose-water till they become a thick paste; spread the paste on 

buttered tins, and bake them in a slow oven. When cold, put a spoonful 

of jam in each, and cover it with whipped cream. 

RegenVs Pastry, — E, R, — Take half a pound of almonds ground into 
flour, a little powdered sugar and a few drops of some concrete essence ; 
make it into a paste with the white of an egg; then make another paste 
with sugar, flour and butter, worked up with the whiles of eggs ; roll it out; 
then lay it upon the almond paste, and cut both together into shapes, brush 
them over with egz, then sprinkle chopped almonds over them, and bake 
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upon buttered paper, in a tart-pan. Ornament the pastry with jam when 
it comes from the oven. 

Rice Frilters.—E. JR.— Slice the rind of a lemon, and boil it in milk, with 
sagar enough to sweeten it, and a cup of rice. When the rice is quite soft, 
take it out; beat up the rice with a glass of brandy, shape it into fritters^ 
brush them with yolks of eggs, cover them with bread-crumbs, fry them in 
butter, and serve them up with lemon-juice squeezed over ihem. 

Rice Balls. — E. R, — Pour upon half a pound of rice three pints of boiling 
milk, and boil it ^ith a little cinnamon, sugar and lemon-peel, until it is 
quite tender; allow it to remain until it is cold, and then make it into balls. 
Beat up two eggs, roll the balls in it, and afterwards in grated bread- 
crumbs; fry them in lard, drain them on a piece of paper, and serve them 
up covered with sifled sugar. , 

Souffle* — E, R, — Take two ^unces of potato-flour, mix it with half a pint 
of boiled cream, in which the -peel of a lemon has been infused; add a little 
sugar, a large lump of butter, and a little salt. The souffle must be pro- 
perly, n9t greatly sweetened, for the less sugar the lighter it will be. Break 
six eggs; add four only of the yolks, well beaten, to the cream; beat the six 
whites to a froth, and pour, them gently on the other ingredients into a 
souffle-dish; put it into an oven moderately warm, and when done, powder 
a little sugar over it, and finish with a salamander. Souffles must be 
served up the moment they are ready, as they are liable to sink. 

A Souffle Pudding. — E. R. — Take a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, 
half a pound of flour, and the same quantity of butter, the yolks of six e^s, 
and a tablespoonful of orange-flower water. Beat the whole together very 
smoothly ; then beat the whites of the eggs to a strong froth, and add them 
to the rest. Boil it in a mould. It may also be baked ; and, if so, the dish 
it is baked in must not be filled. 

Rice Souffle. — E. R. — Boil two ounces of rice in milk, add the yolks of 
two eggs, a little sugar, and some candied orange-peel; then boil it again, 
and make a wall with it round the edge of a dish. Have ready some apples 
pared, and the cores scooped out; slew these apples in a little lemon-juice 
and sugar; fill the apertures with candied sweetmeats. Fill the shape with 
the apples, and cover them with the whiles of eggs beaten to a froth, with 
white sifted sugar. Harden it in a cool oven. 

Pancakes. — E, R. — Common pancakes are made with a light batter of a 
mixture of eggs, half the whites beipg only used, a little salt, ginger, nut- 
meg, flour and milk. A fine kind may be made with eight eggs to a pint 
of milk, and three ounces of butter, melted and poured in with a glass of 
wine or brandy; and currants, washed, picked, and dried, may be added. 
Pancakes must be fried in boiling fat and great care taken to prevent their 
being greasy. Garnish with lemons. 

Common Pancakes. — Make a light batter of eggs, flour and milk. Fry in 
a small pan, in hot dripping or lard. Salt, or nutmeg and ginger, may be 
added. 

Sugar and lemon should be served -to eat with them; or, when eggs are 
scarce, make the batter with flour, and small beer, ginger, &c.; or clean 
snow, with flour and a very little milk, will serve as well as eggs. 

Fine Pancakes, fried without Butter or Lffrcf.— Beat six fresh eggs ex- 
tremely well; mix, when strained, with a pint of cream, four ounces of 
sugar, a glass of wine, half a nutmeg grated, the grated rind of a whole 
lemon, and as much flour as will make it almost as thick as ordinary pan- 
cake batter, but not quite. Heat the frying-pan tolerably hot, wipe it with 
a clean cloth; then pour in the batter to make thin pancakes. 

Pancakes of Rice. — Boil half a pound of rice to a jelly, in a small quan- 
tity of water ; when cold, mix it with a pint of cream, eight eggs, a bit of 
salt, and nutmeg; stir i^-^i'g;ht ounces of butter just warmed, and add as 
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much flour as will make the batter thick enough. Fry in as little lard or 
dripping as possible. 

JHsk Pancake*.— *Beat eight yolks "find four whites of eggs, strain them 
into a pint of cream, put a grated ntitmeg, and sugar to your taste: set 
three ounces of fresh butter on the fire, stir it, and as il warms, pour it to 
the cream, which should be warm when the eggs aire put to it: then mix 
smooth almost half a pound of flour. Fry the pancakes very thin; the 
&rst with a bit of butter, but not the others. Serve several on one another. 

NeW'Engfand Pancakes. — Mix. a pint of cream, five spoonfuls of fine 
flour, seven yolks and four whites of eggs, and a very little salt; fry them 
very thin in fresh butter, and between each strew sugar and cinnamon. 
Send up six or eight at once. 

Cream Pancakes, — Mix the yolks of two well-beaten eggs with a pint of 
eream, two ounces of sifted sugar, a little nutmeg, cinnamon and mace. 
Rub the pan with a bit of butter, and fry the pancakes thin. 

-FW/ter*.— Make them of any of the batters directed for pancakes, by 
dropping a small quantity into the pan; or make the plainer sort, and put 
pared apples, sliced and cored, into the batter and fry some of it with each 
slice. Currants, or sliced lemon, as thin as paper, make^an agreeable 
change 

Fritters for company, should be served on a folded napkin in the dish. 
Any sort of sweetmeat, or. ripe fruit, may be made into fritters. 

^anish Fritters. — Cut the crumb of a French roll into lengths, as thick 
as your finger, in what shape you will. Soak in some cream, nutmeg, 
sugar, pounded cinnamon, and an ^gg. When well soaked, fry of a nice 
brown, and serve with butter, wine, and sugar-sauce. 

Potato Fritters. — Boil two large potatoes, scrape them fine ; beat four 
yolks and three whites of eggs, and add to the above one large spoonful of 
cream, another of sweet wine, a squeeze of lemon, and a little nutmeg. 
Beat this batter half an hour at least. It will be extremely light. Put a 
good quantity of fine lard in a stewpan, and drop a spoonful of the batter 
at a time into it. Fry them, and serve, as^a sauce, a glass of white wine, 
the juice of a lemon, one dessert-spoonful of peach-leaf or almond-water, 
and some white sugar, warmed together. Not to be served in the dish. 

Avtotker way. — Slice potatoes thin, dip them in a fine baiter and fry. 
Serve with white sugar sifted over them. Lemon-peel, and a spoonful of 
orange-flower water should be added to the batter. 

Bu€kiffke(a Fritters, called Bockir^s.-r^Mix three ounces of buckwheat 
flour with a teacupful of warm milk, and a spoonful of yeast; let it rise 
before the. fire about an hour; then mix four eggs, well beaten, and as 
much milk as will make the batter the usual thickness for pancakes, and 
fry them the same. 

French Fritters. — Mix two eggs, well beaten and; strained, with as much 
,new milk and flour as shall make One thick pancake, which fry as pale as 
you can. Pound it in a mortar quite smooth, and add the yolks of four, 
and whites of two eggs, one large spoonful of orange-flower water, or 
^cinUamon-water, one ounce of blanched almonds, beaten to a paste, two 
ounces of white sugar, and a quarter of a small nutmeg. Pound it all till 
it becomes smooth batter. Have ready a large stewpan, half full of fine 
lard, quite hot, and drop the batter into it, the size of large nuts, until the 
surface be filled.: as they brown, turn them: they will be very large: when 
done, remove them on clean paper in a dish before the fire, and do the re- 
mainder. Serve as quickly as possible. They are excellent. 

Orange Fritters.^E. jR.— Take off* the rind of two oranges, removing all 
the white skin ; then cut the oranges in slices across, and take out all the 
pips; dip the slices of orange in batter, and fry them. Serve with pow- 
dered sugar upon each Critter. 
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Pink-coloured FrKW«f«.— Boil a large beefUroot until it is teffder; beat it 
fine in a marble mortar. Add the volks of four eggs, two spoonfuls of 
flour, and three of cream, the juice^nd peel of half a lemon, half a nut- 
meg and a glass of brandy. Mix aft well together, and fry the fritters in 
butter. Garnish them with green sweetmeats, preserved apricots, or sprigs 
of myrtle. 

Pkdn Frt^/cr5.— Grate the crumb of a penny-loaf, put it into a pint of 
milk over the fire, and beat it very: smooth : when cold, add the yc^s of 
five eggs, three ounces of sifted sugar, and "half a nutmeg. Pry them in 
hog's lard, and serve pudding-sauce in a boat. 

Brignet's Souffle Fritters^^E. i2.— Put a pint of water in a saucepan, 
add more than a quarter of a pound of butter, the rind of a lemon grated, 
two ounces of sugar, and a little salt As soon as the water is ready to 
boil, put in about a quarter of a pound of flour, then *dd six eggs weH 
beaten ; form little balls, or other shapes, and fry them. 

Curd FriUers^ — Rub down in a mortar a quart of dried curd, with the 
yolks of eight and whites of four well-beaten eggs, two ounces of sifted 
sugar, half a nutmeg, and half a spoonful of flour. Drop the batter into a 
frying-pan, with a little butter or fine lard. 

Apple Fritfers.'-JE, iZ. — Take the yolks of six eggs, and the whites of 
three; beat them well, and strain them; then add a pint of milk, a little 
ginger and salt, half a nutmeg grated, and a glass of brandy. Make it 
into thick batter, with fine flour; slice the apples in rounds; dip each slice 
in batter, and fry them in boiling lard over a quick fire. 
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Une Grattade, — Scrape gently the flesh of a large whiting from the ekin 
and bones; beat it in a mortar fifteen minutes: having scraped two ounces 
of the finest fat bacon, beat them together another fifteen minutes ; then 
add a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, two ounces of butter, a small bit 
of garlic chopped to a mash, a blade of mace inpowder^ aild the beaten 
yolks of two eggSf and pound a fall half hour more: when to be used, 
mix well therein the fresh-beaten whites of two eggs, reserving a teaspoon- 
ful to be used as hereafter directed. Meanwhile take the bones and fins 
from four oriive little r*d mullet, without injuring the skin, and cut them 
lengthwise, an inch wide; do the same by a good-sized sole> having spli^ 
but not removed any of the skin. Then stew a small veal sweetbread, a 
fresh artichoke-bottom, eight oysters without the beard, and two truffles^ cut 
in bits, a quarter of an hour, in a little butter, and let it become cold. When. 
all the above are in readiness, line a casserole of five or srik inches in diai- 
meter with long sli<;es of fat bacon, placed quite close, in the centre of 
which lay four bits of carrot, cut diamond shape, lengthwise; cover' the 
bacon with the strips of fish perfectly united, alternately pitting the brown 
and white of the sole, and the red of the mullet next to the bacon, and on 
these half the forcemeat: then put in the sweetbread, &c., which cover with 
the remainder of the forcemeat, smoothing it over with the back of a spoon 
wetted with the white of the egg^ before directed to be preserved. Lay 
on it a buttered paper* put the cover of the pan on, and bake twenty 
minutes. 
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When done, turn the granade on the lid to drain, carefully remove the 
bacon without breaking the skin of the fish, and serve very hot, with rich 
veal gravy round, not over it. The entrails of the nnillet will give addi- 
iional flavour to the forcemeat. "Where they cannot be had, the red part of 
lobsters used alternately with the brown and white of the^ole,or mackerel, 
will look beautiful.. 

A similar dish may be made by substituting the flesh of hare, the white 
part of partridge, and ham, for the fish ; the little ragout of sweetbread, 
&c., as before ; and a forcemeat made of cold game, the liver of Y£ung 
fowls, the fat and lean of fine ham, eggs, butter, herbs and spice, as "m the 
above. ^ 

. Crrenadijsr de fil et de Sole-^Sok with Forcemeat and Gherkins. — Split a 
fyae sole downwards, lake out the bone, and lard the insiSe with strips of 
gherkins and truffles, then cover one-half of the sole with the following 
forcemeat, which will be again covered by the remaining half of the sole ; 
fasten them together with four splinter skewers, and bake with four or five 
spoonfuls of weak meat or fish gravy- 
Make the forcemeat of any dressed fish, crumbs of bread, the hard yolk 
of an egg, half a spoonful of boiled celery-root, half an anchovy, a spoon* 
ful of parsley, and half as much chervil, both finely minced, a little fat 
bacon or butler, and a raw egg, pepper and salt. 

When dressed, keep the fish hot, while the gravy it was baked in is 
warmed with a spoonful of caper vinegar, and the same of the gherkin 
liquor, to serve round it, with a few sliced gherkins. 

BroUed MackereL—Splii them up the back, clean them very nicely, lay 
them whole on the gridiron, having rubbed them inside and out with but- 
ter, warmed in a bit of muslin. When ready, put into each fish an ounce 
of butter rubbed in chopped chervil; when the butter is melted, dish them, 
spread open, very Jiiot. 

Anguiiie B,otie — Roasted £e/.— Skin a large silver eel ; lay on the inneu 
side a forcemeat of two oui;ices of crumbs of bread, one ounce of fat bacon, 
two large spoonfuls of chopped parsley, four dried leaves of sage, pepper, 
salt and pounded mace, and the yolk of an egg. Roll the eel, beginning 
at the tail, taking care that the seasoning come not too near the edges: 
fasten the roll tight with twine and small silver skewers (with which it 
may be served.)^ Over all lay the skin, having buttered it, and put it to the 
fire on a lark-spit: when nearly dressed, remove the skin, wet the fish all 
over with yolk of egg, and sift over it some fine raspings of bread. Serve 
the following sauce round it: — ^Chop as small as possible two large spoon- 
fuls of capers, and two unwashed anchovies; put them in a saucepan witl^ 
five ounces of btttier, two spoonfuls of water boiling Jiot, and one of caper 
vinegar: shake the pan over the fire until all be completely mixed. 

Trout in White Sauce. — Boil the fish gently in as much water and light 
while wine, in. equal quantities, as will only cover them. Keep them hot, 
when done, while you boil the liquor with a bit of butter and a little flour; 
Mean^time have ready beaten two eggs, with a spoonful of cold water, and 
pour them and the sauce to and fro at a little distance above the stove till 
they are of due thickness, and serve the fish in it, adding a little salt. 

TrotU in Green Saiiee.— Beat in a mortar half an anchovy, a tablespoon- 
ful of capers, one each of chives and parsley, previously minced, a good 
lump of butter, and a dessert-spoonful of flour. When the trout is ready, 
keep it hot while this mixture is boiled with the liquor, in which serve it. 

Tntite cuite en Papier— Trout dressed in Paper* — Cover the bottom of a 
small oval, paper forin with very thin slices of fat bacon; cut down the 
back six or eight nicely- washed small trout, and having removed the bones, 
lay the fish opei^ flat upon tlie bacon, sprinkled with chopped parsley, 
pefiper, salt, a little mace and two cloves finely pptinded. Care must be 
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taken, when splitting: the fish, to leave half the tail of each attached to each 
half of the hody, and to curl them inwards towards each other. Bake half 
an hour in a quick oVen, and serve in paper. 

TVuite FricassSe— Fricasseed TrouU — Fry a beautiful' colour, and serve in 
a very good fricassee sauce. 

Truite en Salade-— Trout in Salad Sauce,'-Try two or three middling- 
sized trout, lay them in a paper to remove the fat, and, when cold, serve in 
salad sauce, with minced chervil and chives. 

Scalloped Lobster.-— E, R. — Take out the meat from two middling-sized 
lobsters, put it into a mortar, pound it with a little salt and some cayenne 
pepper, then mix it with fine white sauce; have the shells ready, that is, 
the tails split, and the two bodies, making in all six piece's, which are 
enough for a dish. Put the lobster into* the shells, and the shells either into 
an oven or upon a gridiron. Serve it very hot 

N. B. This is an excellent dish, and will form an elegant remove for a 
second coarse. 

Crayfish Butter. — E, R. — Take the shells of twenty-four crayfish, clean 
them well from skin and fibre, then put them into an oven to dry, without 
burning or browning, until they can be beaten to a fine powder; mix the 
powdpr very well with three ounces of fresh butter, then put it into a stew- 
pan with a spoonful of hot water, mixing it well together; then squeeze 
the whole through a tammy over a stewpan of boiling water; skim the 
butter oflf into a basin of cold water, that it may set ; when cold, press it in 
a napkin. 

It forms a beautiful colouring addition to many kinds of dishes, fish espe- 
cially; and, when mixed with the meat pounded affer being taken from 
the shells, makes fine sauce. 

Meat.-^Langne de Boeuf Pique — Neafs-Tongue Larded. — Having removed 
the root and gullet of a small neat's-tongue, rub it well with salt; next day 
hang it to drain, and wipe it. Let it lie in salt one day, boil it half an hour, 
blanch and remove the skin ; then, having rolled some fresh-cured fat 
bacon in a seasoning of pepper, salt, cloves, mace, cinnamon and nutmeg, 
with parsley, knotted marjoram, chives or chibols, and a little morsel of 
garlic minced small, lard the tongue all over, except a little space from the 
root to the tip in the middle, where it is to be divided ; braize and glaze as 
usual, having, after it is dressed, cut it in two, except at the two extremi- 
ties, and thus lay it on the dish in the form of a heart. 

Palais de Boeuf en Sauce Blanche^— Ox-Palate in White Sauce. — Clean and 
Stew the palates till they can be skimmed; then, while hot, throw them into 
cold water for an hour; having prepared the following sauce, simmer them 
very slowly in it till perfectly tender. Put into a casserole four ounces of 
lean veal, the same of lean bacon, the outsides being removed, two ounces 
of fat" bacon, the same of butter, half the thin rind of a lemon, and, the 
white peel being removed, the remainder sliced, a bay-leaf or two, one 
clove, one onion, and one carrot sliced thin, with as much water as will 
just cover them; keep the pan closely stopped, and simmer till the gravy 
be much reduced, stirring it often ; add some good broth, salt and white 
pepper; skim it, and dress the palates therein. 

Just before serving mix in the yolk of a new-laid egg over the fire, but 
the sauce must not boil. 

Cotetettes de Veau Farcies — Veal Cutlets with Forcemeat. — Chop off the 
thick bone of a small neck of veal to the end of the fifth rib : divide the 
steaks, and with a broad knife beat the meat of each flat, and cover it with 
forcemeat of lean veal, beef-suet, parsley, a small bit of garlic, a little 
salt, mace and pepper. Then roll the meat round the bone, the end of 
which leave out at one extremity, put over a tbin slice of fat bacon, and 
having stuffed in the remainder of the forcemeat at the ends of the roll. 
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bind up with twine. At the bottom of a small stewpan lay slices of turnip, 
onion, three inches of celery, and two large carrots cut lengthwise, and the 
steaks over ; and as much water, or beef broth, as shall half cover them ; 
set the pan on a moderate stove, and some wood embers on the lid; sim- 
mer slowly two hours, then remove the twine, and placing the bones up- 
wards, leaning on each other, stfain.the gravy Qve«.them. 

Queues de Veau — Calves* -Tails* — Having nicely cleaned and soaked four 
calves'-tails, cut off the small ends, and blanch them. Dry, flour and fry 
&em a fine brown in butter, drain the fat from them, and having ready a 
pint of weak broth, with a bunch of sweet herbs, chibols, two bay-leaves, 
half a pint of mushrooms, pepper and salt, bailed up and skimmed, wipe 
the sides of the casserole, put the tails in, and simmer very slowly until 
they are quite tender. Keep them hot while the gravy is strained, and 
boiled to a glaze to cover them. If you have no mushrooms, mix a little 
of the powder into the gravy just before serving. Have ready small 
onions, and peel to one size to send up in the dish. 

Ris de. Veau — Sweetbreads, — Skin and blanch three sweetbreads; boil 
till ready for eating; dry and brown with a salamander. Put over a little 
glaze, and serve with real gravy and glazed onions, or stewed mushrooms, 
round. 

Ris de Veau en Caisses — Sweetbreads in Cases, — Blanch three sweetbreads, 
and simmer in a strong, well-flavoured gravy, till quite done. Have ready 
three round pieces of white paper oiled, and lay them thereon; having left 
them lightly wetted with gravy, sprinkle over them the finest crumbs or 
raspings of bread, pepper, salt and a very little nutmeg. Do them slowly 
on a gridiron, and serve in the cases. Any of the vegetable sauces may 
be served to eat with them. 

Tendons de Veau au Fritur. — E. R. — Take the remains of a cold breast 
of veal, either roasted or stewed ; cut them into small pieces. Chop some 
parsley very finely ; mix it with pepper, salt and a little lemon-juice, or 
pickle liquor: cover the veal with this; then make a baiter with an egg, 
two spoonfuls of flour, one of olive oil, and water sufiicient for the proper 
consistence — it should not be too thick; dip the tendons into the batter, 
fry them a fine brown, and, having drained, send them to table with fried 
parsley. 

CerveUes de Veau au Marinade.-^E. R, — Cut a carrot, a turnip and an 
onion into pieces; let them stew in a little butter; then add a bundle of 
sweet herbs, and pour over them a pint of vinegar and water in equal 
parts; therf strain the liquor, and pour it x)ver calves*-brains cleaned and 
blanched: let them stew in it till they are firm; then fry them in butter, 
and serve up with crisped parsley. 

Cervelles dt Veau Fricassee, — E, R. — Having cleared and blanched the 
brains, render them white and firm by squeezing lemon-juice over them : 
then put them into a stewpan with a piece of butler ; stew slowly, that 
they may not brown ; dredge in a small quantity of flour; add a bunch of 
parsley, and one of chives; moisten with clear veal broth; let the brains 
stew until the^ are firm; then send them up in the sauce, ihlbkened if ne- 
cessary. 

Longe de Veau Roii.^E, R, — Take the cutlets from the chump end of a 
loin of veal; beat them well; cover them with slices of bacon, then with 
a fine forcemeat; roll them round; tie them into shape; then dip them 
in the yolks of eggs and the raspings of bread ; roast them, basting well 
with butler; then put them into a sauce thickened with mushrooms; 
squeeze lemon»juice over them; let them stew till very tender, and serve 
them up. 

Bkmguetie de Veau Farde^-^E, iJ.— Pomd cold fillet of veal in a mortar; 
season it with a very small quantity of grated lemon-peel, and a little pep- 
11 
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per and salt; stew a stick of celery in broth uBtil it is very triiite; minee 
and mix it with the veal, adding some spoonfuls of rich white sauce. Line 
one large, or four small moulds with slices of thin, lean ham or bacon, m 
stripes; fill up the moulds with the veal, and boil them; serve with white 
sauce. 

Pieds de Veau en Fricassee — Calf^s-Feet Frieasseed^-^Bosk two fine calf's 
feet in cold water six hours; then simmer in a sufiiciency of milk and 
water to cover them completely, until the meat can be easily removed from 
the bones in nice pieces; sprinkle with crumbs of bread, pepper and salt, 
having previously dipped them in yolk of egg: fry of a beautiful colour, 
and serve in fricassee-sauce. 

Pieds de Veau en Sauce D*Oignons, ou en Sauce Tomaie^Calf*»*Feet in 
Onion or Tomato Sauce, — Boil the feet of a good colour in milk and water; 
drain, and serve in three divisions, with the sauce between. 

For another excellent method of dressing calf 's-feet, see Epaule d^Agneau 
au Nature!, p. 123. 

'Garniture en Ragout-^ Garniture in Ragout. — Having prepared and 
blanched sweetbreads of veal, or lamb, (if house-lamb, beuer,) liver of 
lamb, and rabbits, truffles and mushrooms, simmer gently half an hour in 
rich veal broth; then divide the several articles into fit bits for helping, 
and stew the whole till very tender. If, when finished, the gravy wants 
consistence, boil up in it a good piece of butter boiled in flour; season it 
fifteen minutes before serving, with white pepper, salt and nutmeg only. 
Have ready and hot fine forcemeat balls, in which finely scraped ham, 
beef-suet, the breast of a fowl, or cold veal, are the principal ingredients. 

It may be served in a tureen as soup, or in an ornamented crust pre- 
viously baked. If to be white, beat as many yolks of eggs as the quan- 
tity may require, and simmer in the ragout two minutes : it must not boil. 
Son^-'times one or two whole pigeons, nicely prepared, form a part of this 
much admired dish, which in one way or other is rarely omitted on well- 
covered tables. 

Calves*'Ear8 Stuffed. — ^The hair being scalded off the ears, afler they have 
been cut quite close to the head, scald and clean them as well as possible; 
boil them quite tender, and blanch them in cold water. Observe that the 
gristle next the head be cut so smooth as to allow the ears to stand upright, 
they may be boiled in white gravy instead of water, which will make them 
richer. When become cold, fill up the cavity with a fine stuffing, either of 
caU'.s-iiver, fat bacon, grated ham, bread soaked in cream or gravy, herbs, 
an unbeaten egg, a little salt, and a small piece of mace; or substitute cold 
chicken for the liver. Rub egg over the ears and stuffing, and fry of a 
beautiful light brown. Serve in brown or white gravy. If the calf bo 
large, one ear will be sufficient for a corner dish. 

Another way. — When prepared as above, boil them quite tender in gravy, 
and serve them in chervil-sauce; or else boil chervil to a mash, put to it 
melted butter, pass it through a sieve, and add to it white sauce, or use the 
latter solely; in which case put a little mushroom powder into it: the same 
forcemeat may be used, or the ears may be served without They like- 
wise eat well (served in white or brown gravy) cut in slices*: in the latter 
case, fry them before stewed in gravy. 

Cou de Mouion a la Sainte Menehould — Neck of Mutton a la Sainte Ment' 
hould. — Order the narrow part of a neck of small mutton to be cut off before 
the sheep be divided, which leaves the two scrags united. Soak in warm wa- 
ter, then hang it two days; lay it in a slewpot, with slices of fat bacon over 
and under, two pounds of scrag of veal, three large carrois,.three onions, a 
large bunch of sweet herbs, two bay-leaves, and a tablespoonful of whole 
white pepper ; cover the whole with beef-broth, and simmer four hours. 
Drain the gravy from the meati which cover on all sides with crumbs of 
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bread, and brown it with a salamander* In the mean time boil the gravy^ 
uncovered, very quickly, having strained it first and serve in the dish: add 
salt. Serve in the dish endive, tomato, or spinach saace. 

Hackee de Motthn, Aux Herhea Fines — Hashed Mutton with Herbs, — Pat 
into a casserole a good piece of butter, some finely minced shalot, parsley, 
and half a pint of mnshrooms; boil them gently in the butter; then, by de- 
grees, mix in a large spoonfulof flour, half a pint of broth, and stew till the 
flavour of all be obtained* let it become a little cool, then mince some un- 
derdone mutton in it, without boiling. 

Rognana de Mouton — Mutton-Kidneys, — With a very sharp knife cut mut- 
ton-kidneys in the thinnest possible slices; flour, and fry quickly till they 
are quite crisp. While frying, add pepper and salt. Serve them in a 
good gravy, to which a bit of garlic has given a very slight flavour. 

Cotelettes mix Haricots — Mutton-Steaks with Frendk Beans, — Having 
dressed Freikh beans as usual, drain the water from them, and simmer 
with the pepper and salt in a good piece of butter. A few minutes before 
serving add the beaten yolk of an egg, and shake the pan over the fire; but 
they must not boil. In the mean time have ready three mutton steaks, 
neatly trimmed, seasoned with pepper, salt and a few crumbs, and nicely 
boiled or fried; and serve them on the French beans. 

Blanguette d'Agneau — White Fricassee of Lamb, — Cut the best part of the 
"brisket of smalf lamb into square pieces of four inches each : wash, dry 
and flJbur. Having boiled four ounces of butter, one of fat bacon, and some 
parsley, ten minutes, put the meat to it; add the juice of half a lemon, an 
onion cut small, pepper and salt Simmer the whole two hours ; then 
put in the yolks of two eggs, shake the pan over the fire two minutes, and 
serve. 

Epaule d'Afrneau Piquee—Larded Shoulder of LawiJ.— Take out the bone 
of a small shoulder of Iamb : lard the under side with small lardons of bacon 
dipped in a mixture of cloves, mace, cinnamon, nutmeg, pepper and salt, 
each in small proportions. Roll the meat neatly, and bind it with twine. 
■Glaze it after braising, and serve it on cucumbers stewed with cream, sea- 
soned as usual, or on mushroom sauce. 

Epaule d'Agneau au Naturel-^Sffumlder of Lamb dressed plain. — ^Bone a 
small fat'shoulder of lamb, leaving only an inch and a half of the knuckle. 
Mince a little of the fat with some white pepper and salt, and lay it on the 
inner side. With a large needle and coarse thread, gather together the 
circumference of the meat; press it flat, and fasten the little bone as a 
handle in its proper place. Then lay at the bottom of a casserole a large 
sliced onion, half a lemon, without any of the peel, three small carrots, cut 
lengthwise, and one clove;. on these lay the lamb; and round the lamb 
put strips of bacon about the size of your finger; throw in a little parsley, 
and cover the meat with veal broth, ^et the pan on a very slow fire, and 
j)lace wood embers on the lid. Simmer two hours. Keep the meat hot 
while the gravy is strained, and add to it a little velouie: boil very quick, 
and throw it over the lamb. 

Note, — At the same time another little dish may be prepared with the 
lamb, which will also add to its richness* 

Cut off the meat from two calf 's-feet as far down as where the toes 
commence, but without removing them, or breaking the skin; then roll the 
meat round the toes, but do not cover them. Tie it tightly with strong twine, 
and simmer it three hours with the above. Remove the string when served. 
Lay it on tomato sauce. 

Cotekties de Mmion, — B, R, — ^Take the cutlets from the neck of mutton, 
remove the fat, and scrape the bone ; then steep them in salad oil, drain and 
powder them with pepper ands/ilt, the raspings of bread and finely-chopped 
parsley. They may be either broiled, toasted in a Dutch oven, or fried. 
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Coieletien de Moutm JtagouL^E. 72.— Take off all the fat from the cut- 
lets, dredge the meat with flour, and put them with the fat melted, a ban- 
die of sweet herbs, and two shalots minced, into a stewpan ; let them brown; 
then strain the gravy, add a glass of wine and one of Reading sauce ; thick- 
en, if necessary, with a little roux, and let the whole stew until very tender. 

Cotelettes de Mouton a la Polonaise, — E, R. — Remove all the fat, put the 
meat into a stewpan covered, with a carrot and a turnip sliced, two onions, 
a bundle of sweet herbs, a little pepper and salt, a^id enough broth to moisten 
the whole : let it stew very gently until the meat is perfectly done, then take 
it out, strain the gravy, put it over a brisk tire, and reduce it to a glaze ; 
then cover the cutlets with the glaze, and serve them up with tomato sauce, 
or vegetable pur^e of any kind. 

Croquettes de Riz. — E. R. — Clean and wash six ounces of rice, put it 
into a stewpan with cold water, and, after it has boiled for about a minute, 
strain it; then add twice the quantity of broth, and let it stqg| gently until 
the rice will break easily with a spoon. Should the liquor dry too much 
before the rice is soft enough, add a little more broth. Then work it well 
with a spoonful of white sauce, two spoonfuls of grated Parmesan cheese, 
and a very little white pepper. When of a sufficient consistence, make the 
rice into shapes, which may be done by hollowing them in the hand to the 
form of a cup; fill these shapes with any kind of mace, either of fowl, 
game or sweetbread, well mixed with white sauce ; close the end of the 
cups to contain the mince, rolling them into balls, then cover them well 
with the following mixture: — two spoonfuls of grated Parmesan cheese, 
with four of bread-crumbs, made to stick by rolling in the yolks of eggs; 
fry them in lard of a light brown colour. This dish requires great care 
and attention, but is excellent when done. 

Casserole au Riz des (Eufs. — E, R. — Clean, wash and stew the rice, as in 
the former receipt, work it well with stock and an egg beaten, as the rice 
should be firm and well blended ; then make it into a wall, lining the inside 
of a mould of the requisite height: bake the casserole. Take the white 
portion of cold fowl, cold veal or sweetbreads ; mince them finely, add 
some thick white sauce and mushrooms, fill the casserole, and cover the 
top with poached eggs ; cover them with glaze, and serve it up very hot 

Timbaie de Macaroni, — E. R, — Soften the straight pipe macaroni by stew- 
ing it in a little milk and water or broth, until it will cut easily without 
breaking, but do not let it be too soft: then cut it into pieces half an inch 
long, and with great exactness, that all should be of the same size ; butter 
a mould, stick the macaroni quite close together all over it, so as to look 
like a honeycomb: then fill up the mould with a mince of stewed ox-palates 
V cut into small pieces, and small button mushrooms, either pickled or fresh, 
moistened well with white sauce : close the mould, and boil it ; turn it over 
very carefully, and serve it with thick white sauce and mushrooms. 

Timbaie de Macaroni aux Truffes, — E. R, — Have six small moulds, the 
shape of coffee-cups, and not much larger, butter them, place at the small 
end a truffle; then encircle the truffle with macaroni prepared and cut as 
in the foregoing receipt^ sticking each piece regularly round till the whole 
of the mould is covered; fill it up with minced sweetbread and thick white 
sauce. These are very beautiful and excellent dishes, but require great 
care and attention; they are not, however, expensive; and as any kind of 
fowl, game or coH fricassee, may be employed, cooks are recommended 
to practise the method of placing the macaroni round the interior of the 
mould, in order to obtain the necessary proficiency when the dish appears 
before company. It is equally good when not quite exact, but not so 
pleasing to the eye. 

Timbaie de Macaroni a la Pontife, — E, R. — Boil half a pound of the long- 
est and straightest macaroni in boiling water, with a litUe salt and butter; 
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when nearly 'done, strain and dry it; then butter a mould, and lay the 
macaroni quite evenly over it; if oval, the pieces at their full length, if 
another shape, take care that the pieces shall meet and join ; cover the 
macaroni with fine farce, then fill up the interior with larks boned, fillets 
of game, fowl, and small pieces of fat bacon, cut round the siie of a six- 
pence, small eggs made of the yolk pounded as for mock turtle, and mush- 
rooms or truffles; moisten it with a rich sauce, cover, and let it simmer, 
\?ithout boiling, for an hour. 

Pate de Macaroni a la Pontife, — B. A, — Cover the mould or dish with 
brioche paste, then having stewed some macaroni in butter and water, or 
broth, strain it, cut it into pieces, and lay it at the -bottom of the dish, add- 
ing ham-balls, made of ham pounded in a mortar, and blended with btuter; 
then have ready any kind of game, boned and filleted, cock*s-combs or ox- 
palates, previously blanched and stewed, sweetbread cut into dice and 
mushrooms, all stewed in good rich sauce; place a layer upon the maca- 
roni, then another layer of meat, and, until the pie is filled, add to it equal 
quantities of cream and gravy, cover it with a paste, and bake it. The 
macaroni may be mixed with grated Parmesan cheese. 

POULTBT, &C. 

Frictasee de Poukt a la Bourgtoise. — JB. R, — Cut up a tender fowl, put it 
into a stewpan with a large piece of butter, a bunch of green onions, the 
same of parsley, a few artichoke-bottoms, pepper, salt and a little water; 
let it simmer gently till the fowl is enough, then strain the gravy, and add 
to it the yolks of two eggs well beaten ; warm the whole up together, but 
do not let it boil. 

Poukt a la Chartreti8e,'^E. R, — Cut up two chickens, put them into a 
stewpan with a piece of butter, and half a pint of water; let them stew very 
gently, adding a little more water, and a bundle of chives ; when sufiRciently 
done strain the gravy, add pepper and salt, the whites and yolks of two 
eggi well beaten, and a handful of parsley blanched and chopped finely ; 
stir it well together to prevent it curdling, and warm the whole. 

Poukt aux Tniffes — Fowl with TVujffles. — Bone and skin a fine young 
fowl; take the odd bits of it, four ounces of green trulfles, a small carrot, 
(both in thin slices,) with mace, pepper and salt, and stuflTihe inside of it; 
tie it lightly, and lay it on slices of fat bacon ; and lay over it a whole 
lemon sliced, after cutting off the rind. Put into a casserole a bay-leaf, 
■two cloves, a small carrot, an onion, and as much water as will cover the 
ib wl. Simmer as slowly as possible, with embers over the pan, two hours, 
by which time the liquor will he much wasted; strain and add to it half a 
pint of very strong gravy, and two ounces of sliced truffles ; continue to 
stew gently three-quarters of an hour, and then serve all together. To 
some tastes, mushrooms, substituted for truffles, might be more agreeable, 
■with the addition of a little butter. 

Salade de Perdreaux— Partridges in Salad. — Bone two partridges, and 
put into them a few sliced truffles. Put them into a small casserole, with 
slices of- lean ham tinder and over, some slices of lemon, and a small 
quantity of veal gravy, with which occasionally wet them. Serve them 
next day with clear jelly of veal, properly seasoned; and put round them, 
alternately, hard eggs split, but left in the whites, lettuces, cut short and in 
quarters, and nasturtium flowers. 

Pupion of Pigeons. — Lay a forcemeat, made very savoury, in a small 
Sish like a paste lining; then put in layers very thin slices of fat bacon, 
squab pigeons, sliced sweetbreads blanched, asparagus-tops, mushrooms, 
eock's-combs, a palate or two boiled quite tender and cut in slices, and the 

11» 
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yolks of four eggs boiled hard. Lay more forcemeat over the dish n^ a 
pie-crust ; bake it, and turn it out to ser7e with rich gravy ia the dish. 



Soupe de Gibier—Game Soup, — Put into a soup-pot three pounds of gravy- 
beef sliced, two old partridges, an old pheasant, a knuckle of veal bare of 
meat, six carrots, four heads of celery, three cloves, a small bunch of fen- 
nel, and eight pints of water; let it boil up; then carefully skim, and sim- 
mer it four hoars. Pound the meat of two cold partridges with the crumb 
of a large French roll, previously soaked in broth ; mix it with as much 
broth as will pass it through a coarse sieve : strain the soup to it, and eat 
all together without boiling ; add some salt 

Soupe de Poisson — Fish Soup. — For a party of a dozen, clean and nicely 
wash twelve pounds of dace, roach, or any common fish ; stew them with 
twelve large carrots, eight lettuces, a handful of leeks, six onions, and three 
handfuls of sorrel, in as much water as will cover them, until the whole 
are done to a mash ; strain it through a coarse cloth, and boil the liqnor, 
closely covered, one hour. Have ready some of the above-mentioned 
vegetables, cut small; flour, and boil them in butter, and simmer them. in 
the soup half an hour with pepper, salt and a few cloves. Soften a rasped 
French roll in good broth, and having mixed the yolks of six fresh eggs*^ 
with a few crumbs, stir them into the soup, and pour the whole over the 
roll. 

Another, — Clean and scald four or five pounds of any cheap fish, which, 
with six or eight large carrots, four turnips, four leeks, and four onions, 
simmer in five pints of water until the whole will strain through fine strong 
cloth.. In the mean time have ready the pulp of oM or fresh peas ; and add . 
them, and as much of the water that boiled them, with four ounces of but- 
ter, pepper and salt, as will make the soup of a proper consistence. Stir 
often, and boil till ready to serve. 

If green peas be in season, boil half a pint in the latter dressing. ^ 

Potage de Veau — Veal Pottage, — Stew a knuckle of veal of four or five 
pounds in two quarts of water, with five carrots, one onion, and two blades 
oi mace, till the meat be fit for eating. Keep it hot while the soup is boiled 
up with a large handful of minced chervil, a large spoonful of flour rubbed 
in two ounces of butter, sliced carrot, or young peas, pepper and salt. 

Serve the meat in a dish of buttered rice. 

Note4 — A cup of thick sour cream, put into the tureen first, and well 
mixed with meat soups, when going to be served, gives a fine flavour. To 
thicken or enrich white or fish soups, pour them, boiling hot, on the beaten 
yolks of two or three fresh eggs. ^ 

Saucesj ^c, — Put into a casserole three ounces of butter, four large carrots, 
six middling onions, three roots of parsley sliced, a small sprig of thyme, 
three cloves, three bay-leaves, two pounds of roach, bream or dace, cut 
small, with salt, pepper and half a bottle of white but not sweet wine, and 
nearly as much broth. Cover close, and simmer until the whole be mashed: 
strain it through a fine sieve. In another casserole stew a pint of mush- 
rooms, a little parsley, and chibols, in half a pint of water, till the flavour 
of all be obtained : strain both liquors, arid heat them together. 

Veloute, of which the French make so much use to heighten the tastes of 
soups and made dishes, may be well substituted by rich beef or veal broth, 
in which the above vegetables, the remains of a cold fowl, and a little spice, 
have formed the chief part, without the more expensive articles. When 
cold, skim and strain, and reduce it by a second boiling. 

Another. — Mince extremely small three or four-green truffles; heat them 
in butter a few minutes ; add five spoonfuls of veloute, and a soup-Iadleful 
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of beef-suet to thin it Simmer over a temperate heat fifteen mtnotes, and 
then remove the fat. Put the sauce into a small vessel, and keep it closely 
stopped in a saucepan of hot water, ready to add to the dishes reqniring it. 

Sauce Tomate a ritalienne — Tomato Sauce, in the Italian manner* — Slice 
five or six onions and a dozen of tomatos into a stewpan, which, with a 
sprig of thyme, two bay-leaves, six pods of pimento, two teaspoonful of 
curry powder, salt, a cup of rich gravy, simmer very gently until the 
whole will pulp through a colander: stir well, that the sauce may not burn. 

Sauce Tomaiea la frangoise — Tomato Sauce, in the French manner, — Sim- 
mer the fruit with a little broth, salt and pepper, until it will pulp as above. 
If loo thin, reduce it by boiling. A minute or two before serving, add a 
little velouti and a bit of butter, and give it one boil. 

Sauce aux Epinarde — Spinach Sauce. — The stalks being removed, wash 
and drain the leaves; then, without water, stew till they will beat to a mash. 
Put ip a good piece of butter and some milk ; simmer and stir over a slow 
fire till the sauce be of the consistence of thick melted butter. Add a little 

/epper and salt while dressing. , 
Endive Sauce and Sorrel Sauce made in the same way, omitting the pep- 
per and salt, the green ends of the former being cut off. 

Skntce d'Oignon — Onion Sauce, — Boil onions in milk; beat them very fine; 

then boil them in fine melted butter, using a little of the milk instead of 

^ water. Before serving, add a large spoonful of unspiced white-wine vinegar. 

Sauce de Comiclunvs-— Cucumber Sauce, — Slice thin some middling-sizedr 
cucumbers, drain the liquor from them, and put them, with four onions, 
into a casserole, with a piece of butter; when sufficiently stewed to pulp 
through a colander, add a large teacupful of cream, a little flour and pepper. 
Boil twenty minutes, and, when going to serve, put in salt. 

Plum Pudding, — Mix six ounces of suet, seven ounces of grated bread, 
two ounces of sugai", half a pound of French plums, three well-beaten eg^s, 
a small teacppful of milk, and a dessert-spoonful of ratafia. Let it stand two 
hours, and boil it the same space of time. Observe to stir it well the last thing. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

VEGETJLBLES. 

Observations on dressing Vegetables, — Vegetables should be carefully 
cleaned from insects, and nicely washed. Soil them in plenty of water, 
and drain them the moment they are done enough. If over-boiled they 
lose their beauty and crispness. Bad cooks sometimes dress them with 
meat; which is wrong,, except carrots with boiled beef. 

To Boil Vegetables Green — Be sure the water boils when you put them 
in. Make them boil very fast. Do not cover, but watch them ; and if the 
water has not slackened, you may be sure they are done when they begin 
to sink. Then take them out immediately, or the colour will change. Hard 
water, especially if chalybeate, spoils the colour of such vegetabfes as . 
should be green. 

To Boil them green in hard water, put a teaspoonful of salt of wormwood 
into the water, when it boils before the vegetables are put in. 

To keep Green Peas, as practised in the Emperor of Russians kitchen. — 
Shell, scald and dry them as above; put them on tins, or earthen dishes, 
in a cool oven once or twice, to harden. Keep them in paper bags hung 
up in the kitchen. When they are to be used, let ihem lie an hour in water ; 
then set them on with cold water and a bit of butter, and boil them till 
ready. Put a sprig of dried mint to boil with them. 
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To Boil Green Peas, — Wash after sheUinjr them: boil wiih a spoonful of 
sugar in the water. Serve with scalded mint chopped — ^put a piece of 
butler 40 the peas after they are taken up. 

To Boil Asparagus, — Cut the white stalk off about six inches from the 
head; throw them in cold water, and after soaking, tie them in small bnn- 
-dles, and boil them- rather quick: if overdone the heads will be broken. 
Toast a slice of bread very brown on both side,s ; and when the asparagus 
is done, take it very carefully up, dip the toast quickly in the water, and 
lay the asparagus upon it, leaving the white ends outwards each way; and 
pour melted butter over the toast and green parts. 

Asparagus Forced, — Cut a piece out of the top of three French rolls; take 
out all the crumb ; do not enlarge the opening, or the crust will not exactly 
fit again. Fry the rolls brown, in fresh butter : have ready a pint of cream, 
the yolks of six eggs well beaten, a little salt and nutmeg. Stir this mix- 
ture over a slow fire until it thickens. 

Boil a hundred of small asparagus: save tops enough to stick the tops 
t)f the rolls with, cut the remainder of the green part of the grass small: 
put it into the cream, and fill the rolls with it hot. Before the rolls are 
fried, make a few holes in the pieces of crust cut off, and stick the tops in. 

This is for a side-dish in a second course. 

To dress Artichokes, — Trim a few of the outside leaves off, and cut the 

stalk even. If young, half an hour will boil them. They are better for 

•t)eing gathered two or three days first. Serve them with melted butter in 

as many small cups as there are artichokes to help with each, having 

clipped off the sharp points of the leaves. 

Artichoke Bottoms, — If dried, they must be soaked, then stewed in weak 
gravy^and served with or without forcemeat in each. Or they maybe boiled 
in milk,and served with cream-sauce; or added to ragouts, French pies,&;c. 

Jen^atem Artichokes must be taken up the moment they are done, ox 
they will be too soft. 

They may be boiled plain, or served with white fricassee sauce. 

7b Boil Potatoes, — E, R, — The art of boiling potatoes, though apparently 
of so simple a nature, is rarely acquired in England, and it will be neces- 
sary to attend very carefully to the following directions in order to secure 
suticess. Sort the potatoes, and choose them of an equal size, wash them 
with a scrubbing-brush just before they are put into the pot; boil them in 
their skins, but cut out a small portion, the size of a sixpence, from the 
top; fill th^ pot with cold water, and throw in a handful of salt; when the 
water comes to a boil, check it with cold water, and continue to do this 
until the potatoes are thoroughly boiled, or the skins will crack, while the 
potatoes remain hard : then pour off the water through a colander, and let 
the potatoes remain in the colander on the top of the pot to dry. They 
are best sent to table in a napkin without a cover, but should a cover be 
deemed essential for the symmetry of the table, take care to raise it a little, 
so that the steam shall escape, and not return in the shape of water upon 
the potatoes. 

Observations, — A large iron pot standing on three legs., is the best vessel 
for boiling potatoes, since, after the water has been poured off, it retains 
sufficient heat to dry them thoroughly: the place of the colander is in Ire- 
land well supplied by a basket, which fits on the top of the pot. * 

It is difficult in Iiondon to get good potatoes, in consequence of the long 
Qxposure in baskets at the warehouses, which they frequently undergo. 
After the potatoes have been dug, they should be laid in the mould which 
Is round them on a bed of straw and ashes, or in a large wooden chest in ^_ 
a dry ceilar, and well covered up with straw, and a good mat to preserve ^ 
them from the frost; they should then be well washed immediately pre- 
vious to cooking. Unless treated in this way, ihey will soon become waxy 
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and wateiy, whereas potatoes thus kept will remain perfectly good until 
the following season. All resident fanoilies should lay in their potatoes for 
the winter, and not trust to chances, which do not allow the cook fair play. 

To McLsh Potatoes, — E. R. — Potatoes should be hot to mash well ; let 
them be thoroughly boiled, peel them, and take out all the specks and little 
hard lumps which are sometimes found. Beat them till quite fine in a 
wooden bdwl or mortar, sprinkle a little salt, and mix them up smoothly 
with butter. Should milk be used, melt a little butter into it, and take care 
that the potatoes shall not be too wet, or they will become heavy and 
watery; great smoothness, lightness and a rich taste are required in mashed 
potatoes, which, to be very good, should be beaten through a sieve or 
colander, and mixed with an egg beaten up with the milk. Lard, or even 
dripping, if delicately used, will answer when the mashed potatoes are re- 
quired for walls to meat, hashes or stews. 

Souffle Potatoes, — E. R. — Wash and brush twelve moderate-sized potatoes 
very well, and bake them thoroughly. Then cut out a round piece of the. 
skin about the size of a shilling, and scoop out the whole of the inside, 
mash the potatoes very smoothly, rubbing them through a sieve, add a 
good piece of butter, a little salt, and half a pint of milk mixed with cream ; 
boil the whole, whip the whites of three eggs, as for a souffle, until a stiff 
froth, mix it on the fire with the potatoes, then fill up the skins, bake them 
in a quick oven, and serve them up in a napkin. 

To Broil Potatoes. — E, R. — After the potatoes have been boiled, and while 
they are hot, take off* the skins, flour them, and broil them on a gridiron: 
they are to be eaten with cold butter, and are -very nice sent up with a red 
herring toasted, when the sweet things are put upon the table ; thus making 
two good side dishes for a family parly, with little or no expense. , 

Browned Potatoes. — E. J?.— Boil the potatoes while the meat is roasting, 
and an hour before itis served, take off the skins; flour the potatoes well, 
and put them under the meat, taking care to dry them from the dripping 
before they are sent to table. The kidney potatoes are best dressed in this 
way. The flouring is very essential. 

Fried Potatoes. — E. R. — Fried potatoe^should alwaysbecwt from raw 
potatoes, which, after being peeled, should be pare^ round and round like 
an apple, taking care not to cut it too thin. Fry it very slowly, and with 
as little colour as possible, and dry it well from the grease. When nicely 
done, and piled up properly, fried potatoes make a beautiful side dish, 
"which is always eaten with great relish. 

Roasted Potatoes.-^E, R. — Wash and brush them very clean, cut off a 
small piece of the skin; rub t}ie skins over with butter to make them crisp, 
and roast them in the oven, or before the fire. They may be half-boiled, 
peeled, floured,, and ro?isted in a Dutch oven. 

.New Potaioes.-^E. R. — Rub off the skins with a coarse cloth and a little 
salt ; boil them, and send them to table plain, or covered with melted butter 
or white sauce. 

Potato Balk. — E. jR.— Mash the potatoes very nicely, make them into 
balte, rub them over with the yolk of an egg^ and put them into the oven 
or before the fire to brown. These balls maybe varied by the introduction* 
of a third portion of grated ham or tongue. 

Potatoes a la Maitred* HoteL-^E. R. — Boil and peel the potatoes; let them 
grow nearly cold, then cut them into slices tolerably thick, and warm them 
up in white sauce, or wilh melted butter with parsley chopped into it, a 
little white pepper and salt, and the juice of half a lemon. 

Parisian receipt for Potatoes a la Maitre d" Hotel.-^E. -R.— Boil the potatoes, 
and let them become cold, then cut them into rather thick slices. Put a 
lump of fresh butter into a st«wpan, add a little flour, about a teaspoonful 
for a moderate-sized dish ; when the flour has boiled a short time in the 
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Iratter, add a cupful of broth or water, boil all together, then pnt in the po- 
tatoes covered with chopped parsley, pepper and salt; stew them for la few 
minutes, and then take them from the fire. When quite off the boil, add 
the yolk of an eggt beaten up with a little lemon-juice, and a tablespoonful 
of cold water. As soon as the sauce has set, the potatoes may be dished 
up and sent to table. 

Purie of Potatoes* — E.TL — Mash the potatoes, and mix them whfle quite 
hot with some fine white gravy drawn from veal, and thickened with but- 
ter or cream. The puree should be rather thin, not thicker than apple or 
tomato sauce. 

Bhaurta, an Indian dish — E, R. — Mash some potatoes, and having boiled 
one or two onions, chop them small, together with a few capsicums. Mix 
the whole together well; put it into a mould, or form it with a spoon Hnto 
a handsome shape, and warm it in an oven or upon a stove. 

Vegetable Ragout, — E, R, — Cut cold potatoes into slices, and cut up in 
the same, manner cold carrots, turnips, cabbage, onions, and any other 
vegetables at hand; put them into a stewpan, with pepper and salt, a little 
l)roth and a piece of butter, and stir them together with a spoon until 
they are quite hot. In India a portion of the vegetable is taken from each 
4ish, chopped up while hot with pepper and salt, and put into a silver 
saucepan, with a piece of butter; and, when well heated over a lamp, sent 
round the table. 

A Vegetabk Olio, — ^Boil three heads of small, close cabbage, carrots^ 
jturnips, potatoes, and small onions ; drain them from the water, and cut 
them in pieces. Mix all with two handfuls of spinach-leaves, two ounces 
of butter, three spoonfals of cream, salt and pepper, and stew the^ as 
«losely covered as possible two hours ; then stir in a bit of butter rolled 
in flour, over a clear fire. 

In summer, peas, cucumbers, spinach, celery, lettuces and young onions, 
may be dressed the same way. 

Pri/ing Herbs as dressed in Staffordshire.^C\e9Xi and dry a good quantity 
of spinach ieaves, two large handfuls of parslejr, and a handful of green 
onions. Chop the parsley and onions, and sprinkle them among the 
. spinach. Set them all on to stew, with some salt, and a bit of butter th© 
isize of a walnut; shake the pan when it begins to grow warm, and let 
it be closely covered over a close stove till done enough. It is served 
with slices of broiled calf's liver, small rashers of bacon, and eggs fried; 
ihe latter on the herbs, the other in a separate dish. 

^ewed Celery, — Wash four heads, and strip them of their outer leaver; 
<jut them into pieces, put them into a stewpan with a little water, and stew 
them for half an hour; then strain the water, and add to it some rich white 
sauce, made with veal gravy thickened with cream ; stew the celery for 
an hottr longer, and send it to table. 

To dre^ Chardoons, — Cut ihem into pieces of six inches long, and put 
on a stping; boil till tender, and have ready a piece of butter in a pan; 
flour, fry them brown, and serve. 

Or tie them into bundles, and serve as asparagus boiled, on to&st/and 
pour batter over. 

Or boil, and then beat up in fricassee-sauce. 

Or boil in salt and water, dry, then dip them into butter, and fry them. 
"Servfi wkh melted butter. 

Or aiew in brown or white gravy; add cayenne, ketchup and salL 
Thicken with a bit of butter and flour. 

To stew Haricots,— E, R, — Boil or rather simmer, as gently as possible* 
half a pint of haricots, or the seed of the dwarf scarlet runner; boil in soft 
water, for, should the water be hard, they will take four hours; and, unless 
they are stewed geatiy, they will break and be spoiled. Pat an onkn 
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shred fine into a stewpan, with a piece of butter rolled in flour; let it stew 
until tender, then add the beans to it, with a little hot water. Stir it until 
it simmers together for a few minutes, then add a little salt, a tea or des- 
sert-spoonful of vinegar, a few chives or a shalot minced fine, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of parsley to give it a green colour. - Serve up the beans 
very hot, either in a covered dish or under roast mutton. 

Haricots Blancs, — E. R. — ^Throw the beans into a stewpan with boiling 
water, a little butter, salt and pepper; boil them an hour; then strain them; 
put a large piece of butter in the middle, and a gaod deal of parsley chop- 
ped. Toss the beans by shaking the pan upwards, so as to miz the whole 
well together. 

Haricots Bkmcs Monceaux* — E, R. — Boil some water in an earthen pan 
or saucepan, with a little salt and a piece of butter half the size of an egg. 
When the water boils put in the beans. When they are done strain them. 
Throw a piece of butter into a saucepan, and put the beans with it; toss 
them, add a spoonful of veloute, a little salt, pepper and nutmeg. Just 
before serving add two yolks of eggs. 

Spanish receipt for Haricots Biancs. — E, R, — Pour hot water on the 
beans, and soak them for twenty-four hours; then boil them with some 
lettuce or parsley, and a little ham, till they are tender. Then fry some 
chopped onions and a little bit of garlic, and pftt them in a pot. A few 
minutes before they are wanted, pound some toasted bread with some of 
the beans ; then mix them with an eggt add spice, and pour them into 
the pot; warm and send them up to table. 

Haricots & la Frangaise, — E, R. — Pick and well clean the haricots ; put 
them into a pot with cold soft water and a bit of butter. While on ^e 
fire, add cold water to soften and prevent their boiling. When well soft- 
ened, drain them ; put them into a saucepan with a bit of butter and some 
boiled and strained onions, a little highly-seasoned gravy soup, salt and 
coarse pepper. Shake them well, and finish with a little more butter. 

Slewed Beans, — E. R. — Boil the beans in butter and water, taking care 
to keep them as white a$f jpossible. Then take a handful of parsley and a 
few sprigs of winter savory, chop them very fine, season and boil them in 
a small quantity of the water in which the beans were boiled, mixed with 
cream. When the herbs are tender, add the beans ; let them stew for a few 
minutes, adding a lum>» of butter and a little flour to thicken the sauce. 

To Stew Old Beans.-^E, R. — Take them when too old to dress any other 
way, boil them, and remove the tough outer skin ; then beat them in a 
mortar, with a little butter, pepper and salt; thicken some white broth with 
a little cream or flour and butter, add the beans to it, and stew them all 
together over the fire far a few minutes. 

Cale Cannon, as dressed in Ireland, — Boil three large potatoes with the 
skins on ; bruise them to meal, and mix them with three cabbages, boiled, 
pressed from the water, and chopped; to which add half an ounce of buuer, 
two spoonfuls of cream, pepper and salt. Heat and stir it over the fire, 
and send it to table in the shape of a cake, or in a mould. 

Carrots require a good deal of boiling when old : when young, wipe oflT 
the skin after they are boiled : when old, boil them with the salt meat, and 
scrape them first. 

To Stew Carrots. — Half boil, then nicely scrape, and slice them into a 
stewpan. Put to them half a teacupful^of any weak broth, some pepper 
and salt, and half a cupful of cream : simmer them till they are very 
tender, but not broken. Before serving, rub a very little flour with a bit 
of butter, and warm up with them. If approved, chopped parsley may be 
added ten minutes before served. 

To Mash Parsneps. — Boil them tender; scrape, then mash them into a 
stewpan with a little cream, a good piece of butter, and pepper and salt. 

Fricassee of Paraneps.^^qii in milk till they are soft; then cut them 
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lengthwise, into bits two or three inches long, and simmer in a white 
sauce, made of two spoonfuls of broth, a bit of mace, half a cupful of 
cream, a bit of butter, and some flour, pepper and salt. 

To Crisp Parsley. — When picked and washed very clean, put it into a 
Dutch oven, or on a sheet of paper, and, keeping it at a moderate distance 
from the fire, turn it till crisp. 

Fried Artichokes. — E. R. — Choose them small and very tender; cut them 
in quarters, take oat the choke, and strip off the leaves ; boil them in salt 
and water, make a sauce of melted butter, a tablespoonful of flour, a little 
cream, and the yolk of an egg\ soak the artichokes, and allow them to 
cool ; then dip them in batter, and fry them. 

Stuffed Artichoke. — E. R. — Pare the bottom of the artichoke, cut the tops 
of the leaves, boil them a quarter of an hour; then remove the choke, fill 
the centre with parsley and onions chopped fine and mixed with forcemeat; 
put them on the fire to stew, and, when the leaves are a little brown, serve 
them up with sauce made of fine herbs chopped, a spoonful of oil, and the 
juice of a lemon, well beaten together. 

Artichokes Farcie. — E. R. — Parboil the artichokes, remove the middle 
leaves, pare the choke, and stufi* the centre with forcemeat; then put them 
into the oven until the meat is quite done. Serve up with melted butter. 

Stewed Spinach. — E, R. — Peel the spinach very nicely, steam it in a 
saucepan without any water, then strain it well ffom the liquor, but do not 
rendes it hard and dry by squeezing; chop it well, put it into a stewpan 
with a cupful of gravy and a piece of butter, stir it frequently, and let it 
stew for a quarter of an hour. 

tjpinach Stewed with Cream. — E. R. — Boil the spinach as before directed, 
chop it and beat it well with a spoon, taking care to have picked out all 
the fibres; put it into a stewpan with a piece of butter and some pepper 
and salt; stir it well as it stews, adding by degrees as much cream as will 
make it the proper thickness. Garnish with fried paste. . 
• Spinach for Fricandeau. — E. R. — If sorrel should not be at hand, or he 
considered too acid, boil spinach, and, having str*ined and beaten it, warm, 
it with a piece of butter, a little gravy, and add either lemon-juice or vine- 
gar, to give it a slight acid. 

Spinach a la Frangaise. — E. R. — Wash the spinach, and pick it very 
carefully, then put it into boiling water, and, when sufficiently tender to 
bear squeezing, strain it in a colander; then throw it into cold water to 
preserve the colour. When it is quite cold, squeeze it in a towel, not in 
any large quantity at a time. Put the balls upon a table, chop the spinach 
very fine, and then put it into a stewpan with a piece of butter, dredge it 
with a spoonful of flour, and then let it dry slowly. Then add some very 
rich gravy-sauce, and boil it rather fast, stirring it all the time: the thick- 
ness will depend upon the quantity of the sauce. 

Ragout of Spinach. — E. R. — Pick tttfe spinach well from the stalks, and 
wash it very clean in different waters; boil it quickly in a large quantity 
of water and salt; stir, and skim it. When it breaks easily it is enougjfi 
done. Strain it, and put it immediately into fresh water for a quarter of 
an hour, then strain it, pressing it gently. Chop it fine, and put it into a 
stewpan with just enough butter to moisten it, set it on a quick fire, stir it 
with a wooden spoon, and, when dry, moisten it with some highly seasoned 
gravy soup, until it is of the consistence of pea soup; grate a little nut- 
meg on it, and serve it up hot. Rogers, in his "Vegetable Cultivator," 
states that a handful of sorrel boiled with the New Zealand spinach {Tetra- 
genia) improves the flavour. 

Pois d la Frangaise. — E. R. — Stew old peas with sliced onion and lettuce 
in a little butler and water, season it well; thicken with a cupful of good 
gravy, a piece of butter rolled in flour7 adding a spoonful of soy, or other 
strong sauce. 
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Slewed Peas, — E* R* — Put a <iu^rt of fresh peas into a stewpan, cut four 
cabbage lettuces, and add them, with three ounces of butter and a small 
fagot of parsley; fill up the stewpan with spring water, mix the whole well 
together; then pour off the water, add six young button onions, two lumps 
of sugar, and a very little salt; place the stewpan on a very gentle fire, 
and shake it occasionally. They will take about a quarter of an hour to 
stew properly : when ready, finish them with a little butte^, mixed with a 
teaspoonful of flour, and a tablespoonful of cream. 

Teas Stewed with Mint, — E. R. — Take the hearts of four cabbage lettuces, 
cut them small, put them into a stewpan with three pints of young green 
peas, and a little green mint chopped; add pepper and salt; then take a 
lump of butter the size of the eg:g of a goose, and mix it well with the 
vegetables, taking care not to bruise the peas ; then add two tablespoon- 
fulyf pump water, a bit of ham, and a whole onion. Put them on the 
fire to stew until tender: twenty minutes will suffice, shaking the pan con- 
stant^r to prevent its burning: when tender, take out the ham and onion, 
and add a piece more butter rolled in flour, and half a pint of cream; boil 
all together for five minutes, and add a teaspoonful of loaf-sugar pounded. 
' Pea-pods Stewed. — E, R, — Take the sugar pea when young, pare oflf the 
outer edges of the pod, carefully removing the strings ; then put them into 
good gravy, well seasoned, and thickened with butter and flour: let them 
Stew gently until quite tender. The sugar pea, not having a tough coating 
under the pod, is the one recommended to be dressed in this manner by 
the author of the "Vegetable CultivatoHi 

CauUfiower and Broccoli — E. R, — If wanted to be very white, all the 
leaves must be stripped off, and the cauliflowers divided into handsome 
sprigs; boil it in butter and water, and send it to table in white sauce. 

Cauliflower in White Sauce, — Half boil it; then cut it into handsome 
pieces, and lay them in a stewpan with a little broth, a bit of mace, a little 
iKalt, and a dust of white pepper; simmer half an hour; then put a little 
cream, butter and flour; shake and simmer a few minutes, and serve. 

To dress Cauliflowers and Parmesan, — Boil a cauliflower; drain it on a 
sieve, and cut the stalks so that the flower will stand upright about two 
inches above the dish. Put it into a stewpan with a little white sauce, let 
it stew till done enough, which will be but a few minutes ; then dish it with 
the sauce round, and put Parmesan grated oyer it. Brown it with a sala- 
mander. 

To dress BroccoK,— Cut the heads with short stalks, and pare the tough 
skin ofl*them. Tie the small shoots into bunches, and boil them a shorter 
time than the heads. Some salt must be put into the water. Serve with 
or without toast 

Poached eggs eat well with broccoli. 

Broccoli and Buttered Eg^s. — Keep a handsome bunch for the middle, 
and have eight pieces to go round. Toast a piece of bread to fit the inner 
part of the dish or plate. Boil the broccoli. In the mean time have ready 
six (or more) eggs beaten ; put, for six, a quarter of a pound of fine butter 
into a saucepan, with a little salt. Stir it over the fire, and, as it becomes 
warm, add the eggs, and shake the saucepan till the mixture is thick 
enough. Pour it on the hot toast, and lay the broccoli as before directed. 

CauHflowers au Promage, — E, JJ.-— Boil sprigs of cauliflower in butter 
and water to make them white, until they are tender; then grate a quarter 
of a pound of Parmesan cheese ; put nearly half into a stewpan with a 
quarter of a pound 'of butter, a little white pepper, and two spoonfuls of 
milk: toss it until the cheese is well mixed, then warm the cauliflower in 
it, and serve it up with the remainder of the cheese strewed over the top. 

Roasted CiuMmber8,-^E, JJ*— Parboil the cucumbers, split them, and take 
out all the seeds and soft part; fill up the space with forcemeat very finelj 
12 
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pounded together: tie the cucumbers that they may appear whole, flour 
and roast them in a Dutch oven, basting with butter to make them brown. 
Have a good gravy, and serve them up in it ^ 

Slewed Cucumbers,'— E, /?.— Pare the cucumbers, flour, and fry them a 
little, pour off the fat, flour the pan, pour boiling water into it, and then 
stew the cucumbers in it until theyyare enough. 

Stewed Cucumbers a la Royak, — J?. JR. — Peel and scrape out the inside of 
a large cucumber, stuff it with a little cold pounded veal, bread-crumbs," 
seasoned with pepper, salt ketchup, the yolk of an egg, and cream sufficient 
to mix it to a proper stiffness ; fry it until brown, then put it into a good 
gravy, and jet it stew for three hours in a slow oven. 

Cucumbers and Onions* — E, R. — Pare and split the cucumbers, take out 
the seeds, and cut them into dice; chop a handful of parsley, and take a 
dozen or two of the smallest onions. Put a piece of butter into asteWPkn, 
flour the vegetables, add pepper and salt. When the butter is melted put 
them in, slew till the onions are tender, adding a spoonful of good gravy 
and the juice of half a lemon. 

Cucumbers Farcie.—E, R, — Pare three cucumbers, and take out the 
seeds with a marrow-spoon ; when quite empty, fill them with farce cuite. 
(See Farce cuite.) Put some bacon sliced into a stewpan, a slice of veal, 
one or two carrots and onions, a leaf of bay, and a little thyme; let them 
simmer till tender. 

N. B. The veal and ham simme^^ed with the cucumbers Will also make 
a good farce. 

Chicoree, or Endive in VehuiS. — E. R* — Take off the exterior of the en- 
dive, leaving nothing but the white; let it lie in water to soak; have it 
thoroughly washed ; then throw a handful of salt into a kettle of boiling 
water, keeping the endive under it to prevent its turning black; when it 
will mix with the water it is blanched ; try with the finger if it be tender, 
and, if so, drain it on a sieve, and put it in cold spring water; when per- 
fectly cold, strain it again, and squeeze it quite dry. Chop it, put a good 
piece of butter in a stewpan with the endive, a little salt and pepper, put 
in some veloute, that is, rich white sauce, or consommee stock that will 
jelly ; let it reduce till it becomes thick ; send it up with croutons, t. c, fried . 
paste, round. Chicoree k la creme, or broth, should in either case be 
thickened with a little flour. • 

Lettuces Farde. — E. i2.r-Having cleaned the lettuces, tie them separately 
with a string, and boil them. Leave them to drain and cool ; then open 
the leaves and lay in farce or forcemeat between each leaf; tie them up 
carefully, and stew them gently in a braise made of thin slices of bacon, a 
carrot, an onion, a small bunch of sweet herbs, and a little good gravy. 
Skim the gravy, strain it, add a glass of white- wine, reduce it, and let it be 
served quite hot. 

Lettuce au Fritur. — E, R, — Tie the lettuces and boil them ; then press 
them quite dry in a cloth. Make the batter the same as for thick pancakes, 
adding a glass of brandy; allow it to remain four hours before it is wanted, 
then dip in the lettuces and fry them in lard. 

Radishes, — E. R. — Radishes, when full grown but still young, may be 
boiled, and sent to table like asparagus ; when thus prepared they make 
an excellent dish. 

Carrots a la Maitre d'HSteL — E. R. — Boil the carrots tender. Put a lump 
of butter into the bottom of a stewpan with a little flour; when it is browtf- 
ed, add a little gravy : then put in the carrots, and let them stew jg^ently till 
served. Turnips are done the same way : if large they should be cut into 
the size of walnutsj a less quantity of gravy will be required for them, and 
they are sometimes browned in the butter before the gravy is added. 
Stewed CabbagCi^E* jB. — Boil a large cabbage, press ii dry in a clotb. 
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then cut it very finely, adding pepper and salt, and a few chives or green 
onions, also boiled separately and well chopped; put a lamp of butter into 
a stewpan, let it melt, add the cabbage, and warm it together, stirring all 
the time ; add a spoonful of gravy, and one of lemon-pickle, or the juice 
of half a lemon ; let it stew for a few minutes, and then serve it. 

To stew Red Cabbage* — E* R, — Slice the cabbage across as for pickling, 

Eut it into a stewpan with water and a little pepper and salt; stew it an 
our and a half, or until quite tender. Then strain off the liquor, add a 
little more pepper and salt if necessary, and a coffee-cupful of vinegar, 
warm the whole together, and take care that it is not too salt 

Another way, — Shred the cabbage, wash it, and put it over a slow fire, 
with slices of onion, pepper and salt, and a little plain gravy. When 
quite tender, and a'few minutes before serving, add a bit of butter rubbed 
with flour, and two or three spoonfuls of vinegar, and boil up. 

Another, — Cut the cabbage very thin, and put it into the stewpan with a 
small slice of ham, or half an ounce of butter at the bottom, half a pint of 
broth, and a gill of vinegar. Let it stew covered three hours. When it is 
very tender, add a little more broth, salt, pepper, and a tablespoonful of 
pounded sugar. Mix these well, and boil them all till the liquor is wasted ; 
then put it into the dish, and lay fried sausages on it. • 

Stewed Tomatos. — Put a dozen and a half of tomatos Yh a stewpan, with 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a little salt and pepper; cover ihem close, 
and let them stew for ten or twelve minutes. 

Stewed Sour Crout or Rigos, a PoKah Dish' — E, R, — Take a head of white 
cabbage, cut it into small pieces, pour on it some hot water, and in a few 
minutes drain the cabbage, and throw away the liquor; then take five or 
six very sour apples, peel them, and cut them into small pieces. Put some 
thin slices of bacon into the bottom of a saucepan, coyer it with a layer of 
cabbage and apples ; then with bacon and beef cut into pieces with the 
cabbage and apples over it; and so on until the saucepan is filled, cover- 
ing the whole with thin slices of bacon. Pour on it a cup of cold water, 
put the cover on the saucepan, and put it on a light fire ; when it begins to 
boil, mix it up, and do so repeatedly, that the ingredients may not form a 
kind of crust upon the saucepan. When the meat is suflSciently boiled, 
and the cabbage is quite tender, add some salt, and a few spoonfuls of 
vinegar, and, having boiled it a little longer, serve it up. 

Vegetable Marrow, — E, R, — This excellent vegetable may be dressed iu 
a variety of ways, plain-boiled, cut in slices, and served upon toast, with- 
melted butter, or stewed in a good gravy, or boiled and mashed in the same 
manner as turnips, and if made rather thinner, with a little cream, or fine 
white sauce, formed into a puree. These, purees, it must be remarked, 
should not, when made of the marrow or any other vegetable, be served 
tip alone, but put into the middle of a dish, with meat or poultry of some 
kind, as they properly come under the denomination of sauces. 

Beetroots make a very pleasant addition to winter salad, of which they 
may agreeably form a full half, instead of being only used to ornament it. 
This root is cooling, and very wholesome. 

It is extremely good boiled and sliced with a small quantity of onions, or 
stewed with whole onions, large or small, as follows : — 

Boil the beet tender with the skin on ; slice it into a stewpan with a little 
broth and a spoonful of vinegar, simmer till the gravy is tinged with the 
.colour, then put it into a small dish, and make a round of the button- 
onions, first boiled till tender; takeoff the skin just before serving, -and 
mind they are quite hot, and clear. 

Stewed Beet-root ^-^E, R, — Bake the beet-root in an oven until it is quite 
tender, and, when cold, scrape off the outside coat : cut it in slices, and 
pour a little vinegar over it: then put it into a stewpan, and cover it with 
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gravy ; stew gently for half an hour, and, before serving, thicken the gravy 
with a little cream. The sauce should be of a fine red colour; and per- 
haps it would be advisable to pound one or two slices in a mortar, to ex- 
tract the juice. Observe that beet-root is always better baked than boiled; 
and great care must be taken, in preparing it, that no fibre should be 
broken, and not the smallest cut or incision made, for otherwise all the. 
jnice will be extracted, and the root be good for nothing: neither must it 
be tried by a fork to find if it is done enough, but the cook must judge 
accurately concerning the time it will take. Beet-roots must be thoroughly 
cooked to be wholesome, and few will be done und^ an hour. When 
boiled, put it into boiling water, which will sear it, should any part be 
broken. 

Purie of Green Peas. — E, R, — ^Take about a pint of green peas, j^t them 
into water, with a quarter of a pound of butter; stir them until the peas 
and butter stick together, then pour off the water ; drain the peas on a 
sieve, then put them into a stewpan over a slow fire, add a handful of 
parsley-leaves, shake them for nearly a quarter of an hour, add salt and a 
ladleful of strong gravy or broth ; boil them over a still slower fire with the 
cover on. After they have been upon the fire for three-quarters of an hour, 
pound them in a mortar, and pass them through a sieve ; and then heat the 
puree, adding more gravy if necessary. 

Obs. — Purees are very difficult things to manage well, and require a good 
deal of patience. 

Purie of Chestnuts. — E, JL — Boil the chestnuts ; clear them well from 
the shell and skin; pound them in a mortar; mix them with a little fine 
white sauce, and pass them through a sieve; then warm them up in a 
sufficient quantity of sauce to make them of a proper consistence, neither 
too thick nor too thin. 

Puree of Mushrooms. — E, It — Let the mushrooms be very white; cut oft 
the stem, and wash them. Put a little water into a stewpan, and squeeze 
into it the juice of a lemon ; plunge them in ; then drain them, and mince 
them as fine as possible ; put them into a cloth, and press them well. Put 
a piece of butter into a stewpan ; squeeze the juice of a lemon, and add to 
it the minced mushrooms. Keep it on the fire until the butter is melted; 
then add six spoonfuls of strong gravy, and the same of thick white sauce; 
reduce it until the pur^e is sufficiently thick ; add a little pepper, and serve 
it up. 

Purie of Turnips, — E, R. — Take a dozen large turnips; cut them into 
slices ; put them with a quarter of a pound of butter into a stewpan, the 
turnips at the top. Then place it on a brisk fire, and stir it with a wooden 
spoon. When become white, add two ladlefuls of strong broth, dredge in 
a little flour, stew the whole until it is of the proper consistence, adding 
cream or white sauce if necessary. 

Mushrooms, — Cooks should be perfectly acquainted with the diflferent 
sorts of things called by this name by ignorant people, as the death of 
many persons has been occasioned by carelessly using the poisonous kinds. 

The eatable mushrooms at first appear very small and of a round form, 
on a little stalk. They grow very fast, and the upper part and stalk arc 
white. As the size increases, the under part gradually opens, and shows 
a fringed fur of a very fine salmon colour, which continues more or legs 
till the mushroom has gained some size, and then turns to a dark brown. 
These marks should be attended to, and likewise whether the skin can be 
easily parted from the edges and middle. Those that have a white or yel- 
low fur should be carefully avoided, though many of them have the same 
smell (but not so strong) as the right sort. 

To stew Mushrooms. — The large buttons are best, and the small flaps 
While the far is still red. Rab the large buttons with salt and a bit of flan- 
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nel; cut out the for, and take off the skin from the others. Sprinkle them 
with salt, and put into a stewpan with some peppercorns : simmer slowly 
till done ; then put a small bit of butter and flour, and two spoonfuls of 
cream; give them one boil, and serve Vith sippets of bread. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EeSS, CBEKSS, SALADS, ^C. 

Eggs d la Tripe, — Skin six or eight onions, mince them, put some butter 
into a stewpan and melt it, add about two spoonfuls of flour» mix both well 
together, then add the onions, and wet them with milk, cream or water; 
let them stew, taking care that the onions and butter do not become brown; 
season with a little salt and white pepper; cut some hard eggs into slices, 
and when the sauce is ready put them in; make the whole very hot, and 
serve it up. 

Eggs on the Dish, — E, R, — Butter a dish well, sprinkle it with stilt, then 
bresik the eggs very carefully so as not to disturb the yolk; add a little 
more salt and some white pepper ; melt a small quantity of butter, pour it 
gently over, with one or two spoonfuls of cream. Put the dish over a slow 
fire, and finish the eggs by covering them with a red-hot shovel. 

Burnt Buttered Eggs. — E, R, — Blacken the butter in a frying-pan, and 
strain it, clear the frying-pan and pour in the butter ; break ten eggs upon 
a dish, preserving them whole; season them with salt and a little nutmeg; 
pour a part of the burnt butter boiling hot over the eggs, and then slide 
them over the rest of the butter; put them on a slow fire, and finish by 
covering with a red-hot shovel. 

Eggs in daylight, — E. R» — Boil six eggs hard; when cold, take out the 
yolks and beat them in a mortar with butter, salt, nutmeg, pepper and 
minced parsley, adding three raw yolks. Chop the whites very small, and 
put them into a stewpan with some good gravy; do not let them boil, but 
shake them until they have a consistence; then place them round the dish 
they are to be served in. Take the yolks out of the mortar, and pass, them 
through a colander into the same dish ; garnish with bread dipped in yolks 
of eggs.- Place it in an oven, and when the colour of the sun, it is done 
enough. , 

Obs, — ^This is a pretty-looking dish, and aflfords a variety to omelette, but 
is certainly not so good. 

Omelette with Almonds. — E, R, — Beat op three eggs with a quarter of a 
pint of good cream, a little salt, and two spoonfuls of rice-flour; stir it over 
the fire until it is pretty thick; when nearly cold, add a little grated lemon- 
pyl, sufficient sugar to sweeten it, and ten or twelve sweet almonds 
pounded, or an equal quantity of almond-flour; then beat up the yolks and 
whites often eggs separately, mix the whole together, butter paper, and line 
the inside of a deep dish; pour in the omelette, bake it, turn it over on the 
dish, and glaze it with sugar. 

Sweet Omelette, — E, R, — Beat up the eggs with a very little salt, put them 
on the fire, and spriiikle sugar over while frying; place the omelette on a 
dish, cover it with sugar, then with a red-hot shovel glaze it, cut the edges 
neatly, roll it up, and serve it 

Sweet Omelette with Preserve, — E, R, — Beat up the eggs with a little salt; 
add sugar ; fry the omelette ; render half a pound of preserve liquid by 
shaking ii in a little water over the fire; spread half upon the omelette, 
4oii)>ie it up, and pour the remainder of the preserve over the top. 

12» 
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Omektie Souffle, — E* B. — Separate the whites from the yolks of sixegg^s, 
taking care to remove the specks : add to the yotks two spoonfuls of dry 
pounded sugar and a little lemon-juice; work them well together. Whip 
the whites until they are firm, then mix them With the rest. Put a small 
piece of hutter into the frying-pan, let it melt upon a slow fire, then add 
the omelette, taking great care that it does not bum ; turn it out upon a 
dish; glaze by strewing sugar over it; then put it into the oven: when it 
has risen glaze it again, and serve it Orange-fiower water may be used 
instead of lemun-juice. 

French Omelette, — E» R. — Take four eggs, beat the yolks and whites 
together with a tablespoonful of milk, a little salt and pepper; put two 
ounces of butter in the pan, and let it remain for fi\re minutes; beat the 
eggs for the same time, pour them into the pan, and allow them to remain 
quiet for a few minutes, taking care to separate the omelette gently from 
the bottom of the pan with a fork : now shake it to keep it from burning at 
the bottom. It will not take more than five minutes frying: Chopped 
parsley, onions, or kidney may be added; and omelettes are judiciously 
varied by mixing grated ham or tongue, anchovies or oysters, chopped. 

Any kind of vegetables will be admissible, particularly asparagus-tops 
previously boiled : tomatos, scalded and beaten through a sieve, are much 
Approved. Some cooks add a spoonful of rich gravy to the beaten eggs« 
others the juice of an orange or lemon ; the omelette is only to be fried on 
one side, and served up doubled over; the pan should be one made on pur- 
pose, and rather deep, but a common frying-pan will suffice, though not so 
well. There are hundreds of receipts for omelettes, but the pi-inciple is 
the same. 

Omelette with Herbs. — E, R. — Beat up two eggs with a little water or 
milk, salt, pepper, chives and parsley, minced very small. Put a piece of 
butter half the size of an egg into the frying-pan, let it boil, but not brown ; 
pour in the omelette and allow it to set a little; then raise it round the 
edge with a fork, to allow more of the mixture to become cooked. When 
it is done, a good deal of the omelette remaining liquid, turn it over to 
double it : this will absorb much of the liquid, but keep it soft. Put the 
dish on the frying-pan and turn it over. Let the fire be clear, but not 
too hot 

TaOiannu — E, R, — Take three eggs, a little salt, and as much flour as 
will make a stiff paste; then break it into two pieces, and roll it out as thin 
as possible. Lay a clean cloth on the table, and with the hand spread out 
the paste as thin as a leaf. Let it remain on the cloth for two hours, then 
fold up the sheets and cut it into narrow strips. Have ready a saucepan 
of boihng water, put a little salt into it, then put in the tallianni, and let it 
boil for ten minutes, stirring the water about as it boils with a fork. Strain 
the water through a colander, and when the tallianni is drained dry, put 
it into a dish with a sauce made of a little brown gravy and a lump of 
butter. %. 

MacaronL — E, J?.— A quarter of a pound of macaroni and th6 same of 
grated Parrtesan. Boil the macaroni in water with some salt; when 
tender take it out and put it into a stewpan with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and a part of the cheese, a little white pepper, and a spoonful or 
two of milk. Toss it until the cheese is well mixed with the other things, 
and then put it into a dish with the remainder, the larger portion of the 
grated cheese on the top. It is not to be browned, and will be found 
delicious. 

Macaroni Brotvned, — E. R. — Boil the macaroni in milk, or a weak 
yeal-broth, until it is sof^ adding salt for seasoning. When tender, drain 
It, and put it on a dish, placing small bits of butter and grated cheese upon 
every layer. Put a larger quantity of gratW cheese and butter on Ae top. 
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and place the dish in a Batch oven for a quarter of an hour, but do not 
allow the cheese to become hard. 

Macaroni with Bread-Crumbs.^E, R, — Wash the macaroni, then sim- 
mer it in half milk and half broth, with a little pounded mace and salt. 
When quite tender, take it out of the liquor and lay it on a dish ; grate a 
quarter of a pound of cheese over the top, and cover the whole with grated 
bread-crumbs. Then warm butter without oiling, and pour it from a boat 
through a small earthen colander all over the crumbs. Then put the dish 
in a Dutch oven, to toast the cheese and brown the bread, which should be 
of a pale colour, but in separate crumbs, and very light. It will take two 
ounces of butter at least, and, if intended for Italians, a larger quantity. 

Fondue. — E» K — Grate four ounces of Parmesan cheese, and beat in a 
mortar to a paste; add a piece of butter, and beat it well; stir in the yolks 
of six eggs and a quarter of a pint of cream ; mix the whole well together, 
and then add slowly the whites of the eggs, separately beaten, and in a 
froth. Pour the mixture into a round deep dish, made for the purpose, 
either of block-tin or silver. Fill it only three parts full, to admit of its 
rising, and keep stirring it for a few minutes after it is put into the oven. 

Fondue a kt Parisienne. — E. R, — Boil half a pint of milk with an ounce 
of butter and a little salt ; then by degrees mix in a spoonful of flour, and 
stir it over the fire for five minutes. Then take it off, and add half a pound 
of grated cheese, the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of two, well 
beaten ; when perfectly mixed, add half a pint of cream and the whiles of 
six eggs beaten to a froth. The batter should be as thick as cream. Make 
little paper trays, fill them three parts full, and bake them in a Yery slow- 
oven eighteen minutes. 

Fondues en Caiases^^E, JR. — Take a quarter of a pound of Swiss cheese, 
two ounces of Parmesan, and a piece of cream-cheese ; pound the whole 
in a mortar with a little pepper and salt, then mix in four or five eggs, one 
at a time; fill twelve small paper cases, and put them for a short time in 
the oven, to give a fine colour. 

Fondeau,^E, R, — Mix half a pint of cream with a little flour and 
a little salt; keep stirring it over the fire until it is nearly as thick as 
melted butter; then add about half a pound of Parmesan cheese finely 
grated. Mix it all well together until it is half cold; then take four eggs, 
separate the yolks from the whites, put the former to the cheese, and beat 
it well together. Then beat the whites to a solid froth, add them to the 
rest, and pour it in a mould liued with paper, cut in a fringe at the top. 
The oven must be very hot. If divided into small papers, five minutes 
will bake them. 

Ramaklns — E, R. — Two eggs, two spoonfuls of flour, two ounces of 
melted butter, and two of grated cheese ; mix all well together, and bake it 
in moulds or tart-pans for a quarter of an hour. 

Ramakins with Wine or Ate, — E, R. — Scrape a quarter of a pound of 
Cheshire, and the same of Gloucester cheese ; melt without oiling a quarter 
of a poiind of butter; then beat all in a mortar with the yolks of four 
€ggs, the inside of a French roll boiled in milk, and a wineglass of wine 
or ale. When thoroughly mixed, add the whites of the eggs, previously 
beaten to a froth. Put the composition into paper cases, rather long than- 
square, and bake them in a Dutch oven. 

F^ri^ Ramakins* — E, R. — Grate half a pound of cheese, and melt two 
ounces of butter; when the latter is getting cool, mix it with th^ cheese 
and the whites of three eggs well beaten. Lay buttered papers on a frying- 
pan, put slices of bread upon it, and lay the cheese on the top ; set it on 
the fire for about five mfllutes, then take it off, and brown it with a sala- 
mander. 

Toasted Cheese*-— E, K.— Slide Gloacester or other cheese, put it into a 
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sancepan with about an oance of batter and a very little milk; stir it over 
the fire until the cheese is quite dissolved; then take it off, add an egg 
well beaten, dish it, and brown before the fire. 

Stewed Cheese, — E, R. — Grate two ounces of cheese ; put it into a basin ; 
mix with it a small teacupful of cream and an egg beaten and strained. 
Put into a small saucepan an ounce or half an ounce of butter, according 
,to the richness of the cheese : let it melt, then stir in the other ingredients, 
and let it boil until well mixed. Serve it hot either browned or plain. 

Cheese stewed with Ale, — E, R, — Cut the cheese into slices, pare off the 
rind, and put it into a dish over a lamp ; then pour on as much ale as will 
cover it, and let it stew until the cheese is dissolved. This is a Welsh 
method, and a very good one. The cheese may be spread witji mustard. 
When there is a quantity of dried rind of cheese left, scrape it quite clean; 
then grate or pare it very thin ; put it into a stewpan with table-beer or 
ale, and let it stew gently until it is dissolved, adding a little butter, should 
it be dry. It may then be spread upon toast. 

Welsh Rabbit, — E, R, — Cut slices of bread ; toast and butter them ; then 
cover them with slices of rich cheese ; spread a little mustard over the 
cheese, and put the bread in a cheese-toaster before the fire. Serve it up 
very hot. 

Cheese Patties, — E, R, — Beat half a pound of cheese fine in a marble 
mortar; then add a quarter of a pound of butter: beat them well together. 
Add five yolks and the white of an egg; continue beating until they are 
quite smooth, then put into tart-pans lined with paste, and bake them. 

White Fricassee of Eggs, — E. R. — Put two ounces of butter into a stew- 
pan, and when melted, add chopped parsley, a small piece of shalot chopped 
finely, and mushrooms also chopped, with pepper and salt Stew tiU the 
seasoning is done, then add a cupful of cream. Boil four or six eggs 
hard, and cut them into slices; each egg should make five or six; lay the 
eggs in, and add a little flower to thicken the sauce; give it a boil, and 
serve up. A brown fricassee is made the same way, with good rich 
brown gravy instead of cream. 

Eggs with Foliage, — E, R, — Pick, wash and drain a bundle of spinach- 
leaves ; add to them a large handful of parsley and a bundle of chives, 
both finely chopped; put them into a stewpan with a piece of butter, a little 
salt, and a spoonful of cayenne pepper. When the butter melts, put the 
pan upon a stove, or by the side of the fire, until the vegetables are well 
stewed; add the juice of a lemon. Either poach or fry half a dozen eggs, 
trim them nicely, and serve them upon the foliage. Instead of the lemon, 
a quantity of sorrel-leaves, equal to half the spinach used, may be sub- 
stituted. 

Buttered Eggs, — E, -R.— Break six eggs in a basin, beat them up, add 
to them two ounces of butter, melted, and a teacupful of milk, a salt-spoon- 
ful of salt, and one of pepper; beat them together in a saucepan over the 
fire until very thick. It may be spread about three-quarters of an inch 
thick upon buttered toast, or poured into a small dish; and may be varied 
by the addition of grated ham, or any cold vegetables chopped small, as- 

garagus-tops in particular. It is also sent to table thus :— Boil two eggs 
ard, peel them and cut them into slices, and lay them on the top of the 
beaten eggs in a dish ; it should be sent up very hot, this composition 
being best carried round the table in Indian fashion, in the silver saucepan 
in which it has been cooked. 

Eggs Brouillest or Quarrelling. — E. 22.— This is the French method of 
clressing buttered eggs: — Break four or six, beat them and put them into 
a saucepan with a piece of butter, a little salt, aiKl a spoonful of sauce or 
gravy which makes the eggs softer. Stir them over the fire, and to pre- 
vent ihem being overdone put them on thj hob when they begin to boiL 
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When sufficiently thick serve on a plate garnished with toasted hread. 
To eggs dressed this way, truffles, ham, mushrooms, &c^ minced, may be 
added. 

Eggifor the Shah* — E, R* — Slice some onions very finely, pepper them 
well with cayenne pepper, and fry them in butter; take them out of the 
pan, drain them before the fire from the fat, put them on a dish, and 
squeeze lemon-juice over them sufficient to saturate and render them very 
acid. Fry or poach six eggs, trim them nicely, lay them upon the onions, 
and serve them very hot. 

E^8 d la Carmelite, — J5, U. — Boil sii eggs hard, cut them in halves the 
long way, take out the yolks and chop them very fine with parsley, sorrjel 
and boiled onions; season with pepper and salt; mix them up with a little 
incited butter, and fill the whites ; neat them until thoroughly hot in white 
sauce made thus: — Take a quarter of a pint of cream, seasoned with a 
blade of mace ; njelt in it two ounces of butter, stir it very well, adding 
sufficient flour to keep the butter from oiling, and just before dishing 
squeeze in a little lemon-jaice. 

Egg Alb, — E. R. — Boil six eggs until v^ry hard, remove the shells, and 
cut them across^ preserving the whites in the form of cups. Mince the 
yolks in small cubes with cold ham, parsley and salt. Mix the minced 
ingredients with cream until they form a thick paste, but do not break the 
little cubes. Then fill the cups formed of the whites with this compound, 
heaped up in the middle, cutting off* a piece from the round end to make 
them stand ; place them in a dish, and pour white sauce over them. 

Egg8 Farcie,—E. 72.— Boil six eggs hard, remove the shells, but leave 
the eggs whole. Cover them with a rich forcemeat made with scraped 
ham, pounded anchovy, pounded veal and bacon fat, well pounded t(vgether 
and highly seasoned; brush them with the yolk of egg, and dredge them 
with bread-crumbs or vermicelU ; fry them a pale gold colour, and serve 
tibem up with gravy in the dish. * 

A very pretty dUh of Eggs, — Break some eggs into a small tart dish, 
without injuring the yolks, or laying one over the other. Drop on them 
some warm batter, and lightly strew crumbs of bread. Put it in the oven 
until the Whites be set; and serve with a wreath of parsley round the edge. 

Salad Mixture, — JS, R, — Salad mixture is like punch, the greater the 
number of ingredients the better; it is rather difficult, however, to give the 
proportions, so much depending upon the strength of the vinegar and the 
preference given to oil. Boil two eggs hard, and beat the yolks very 
smoothly with the back of a spoon, with two small teaspoonfuls of salt and 
the same of madt mustard; add two tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, or two of 
cream, three of vinegar, a dessert-spoonful of essence of anchovies, one of 
mushroom-ketchup, and one of walnut ditto : to this may be added a salt- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper, while some persons think a teaspoonful of 
' sugar an improvement. When salads are made without oil, the yolk of a 
raw egg should be mixed with those which are hard boiled, with the addi* 
tion of cream or drawn butter. The Quihi sauce is excellent in salad 
mixture. 

The following proportions make a most excellent salad : 

Four mustard-ladles of mastard; 

Four salt-ladles of salt ; 

Three dessert-spoonfuls of essence of anchovies ; 

Four ditto of the best mushroom-ketchup; 

Three ditto of the best sweet oil ; 

Twielve ditto of vinegar; and 

The yolks of three eggs boiled hard. 

"When the salad vegetables are cleaned and put into a bowl, pour over 
them a sufficient quantity of the above, and stir it welL 
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A substitute for Egg in Salad, — Rab down a dessert-spoonful of a mashed 
potato with mustard and salt, and some cream, which answers for oil 
when that is not at hand ; then add vinegar. 

Tomatos make excellent salad. 

Salad, — E, R, — Purslain, a herb now little cultivated in England, is an 
excellent ingredient in summer salad, which should consist of young Cos 
letttices, mustard and cress, very young radishes, any kind of fine herb in 
season, and chives placed round the edge of the dish, and not cut into it ; 
in winter endive, cabbage letiuc^, beet-root, celery and onions. The ex- 
cellence of a salad consists in the vegetables being young and fresh; they 
should be prepared only a short time before they are wanted, the salad 
mixture being either poured into the bottom of the bowl, or sent up in a 
sauoe-tureen, and not stirred up with the vegetables until they- are served. 

Boiled Salad, — E, R^ — Any cold boiled vegetables make excellent salad 
in winter. Beet-root, celery, Spanish onions, carrots and broccoli, should 
be cut small, and served with the same mixture as that employed for vege- 
tables in their raw state. In summer, cold peas, French beans, cauliflow- 
ers, asparagus-tops, or a portion of any thing in season may be employed, 
and they are particularly nice with cream instead of oil. 

Potato Salad, — £. R. — Cut boiled potatoes in thin slices, and chop very 
small pickled cucumbers, onions and chilies, an anchovy or two, and 
some capers, or nasturtiums ; serve them with a salad mixture. 

French Salad, — Chop three anchovies, a shalot, and some parsley small, 
put them into a bowl with two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one of oil, a little 
mustard, and salt. When well mixed, add by degrees some cold roast or 
boiled meat in very thin slices; put in a few at a time, not exceeding two 
or three inches long. Shake ihem in the seasoning, and then put more; 
cover the bowl close, and let the salad be prepared three hours before it is 
to be eaten. Garnish with parsley and a few slices of the fat. 

JUaUan Salad, — E, R, — Pick the white -portion of a cold fowl from the 
bones in small flakes, pile it in the centre of a dish, and pour a salad mix- 
ture over, enriched with cream; make a wall around with salad of any 
kind, laying the whites of the eggs, cut into rings, on the top in a chain. 

Lobster Salad.— E, i2.— Take the fish out of the shell, divide it into small 
pieces, mix it with the soft portion, and either lay it in the bottom of a bowl 
with the salad mixture, or place it in the centre of a dish, with the vegeta- 
bles piled round. Any cold fish, salmon and turbot particularly, make 
good salad. 

Vinaigrette, — E. U.— Take any kind of cold meat, chop it finely, and lay 
it in a dish; chop the whites of the eggs employed for thcsalad very finely 
with small onions, any kind of herb, and pickled cucumbers, all chopped 
finely: make a garnish round the meat, serve it with a salad mixture, but 
do not stir it together, as it would spoil the appearance of the dish, which 
looks very pretty with the eggs and herbs in a ring. 

Artichokes a la Poivrade, — E, R, — Take very small artichokes, cut them 
in quarters from the bottom, and remove the choke. Serve them in a little 
cold water, like radishes ; make a sauce with oil, vinegar, pepper and salt : 
they have the flavour of nuts. 

Prawn or Shrimp Salad, — E, R, — Shell the prawns, pile them in a dish, 
mixing with them red chilies chopped very small; cut a cucumber into 
thin slices, lay it round, add pepper, salt, oil and vinegar. 

Orange Salad for Dessert, S^c—E, iZ.— Slice the oranges tliin without par- 
ing them^put them into a deep dish, and powder them well with fine sugar: 
when the sugar is a little dissolved, pour in a small quantity of brandy; 
let them soak a few minutes, and then turn them, in order that all should 
imbibe the brandy. . This salad should be prepared an hour before it is 
wanted. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ORISICTAL COOKER T. 

Os% of the great characteristics of Oriental cookery is the mixture of 
acids in all savoury dishes. Besides the lime, which answers to our lemon, 
the natives of Asia possess the juice of pomegranates and of tamarinds, for 
which we have no equivalent; and also in Persia a seed, the sumach, which, 
when dried and pounded, is employed in dredging the kahobs, and imparts 
to them a fine acid flavour. Curds are also another ingredient very exten- 
sively employed, while the general fault, at least in India, is the quantity 
of oiled butter which is allowed to appear in the gravies when not wholly 
absorbed by the rice. The Turkish and the Persian mode of cookery far 
surpass in excellence that of Hindostan, though occasionally they are a 
little strong: such, for instance, as a dish of finely-sliced onions fried in 
butter, and saturated with pomegranate juice, and sent to table with eggs 
fried in the same butter and placed on the top. Garlic is often allowed to 
preponderate rather distressingly, but in other cases it is managed with 
great delicacy, the Delhi cooks perfectly understanding the French method, 
and boiling it in difierent waters until it is as mild as almonds. It is then 
placed whole in the Chetney. A mixture of sugar, curds and raisins, in 
savoury dishes, is also a peculiarity of Oriental cookery; and Lucknow, 
especially, is celebrated for its sweet pickles. In the native cookery of 
India, the Mohammedan, generally speaking, far excels that of the Hindoo, 
in which the absence of meat is too abundantly supplied with ghee (clari- 
fied butter.) The Madras Brahmins, however, are famous for their vege- 
table curries, and Europeans soon acquire a taste for the butter and onions, 
which form so essential a portion of all. The following receipts are those 
which have been adapted to English tables by gastronomes of eminence. 
As a slight deviation in the ingredients, in;dressing of a curry, makes an 
amazing difference in the flavour, many receipts, bearing great names, are 
given, which can be well authenticated as genuine. Several of the polaos 
or pillaws have been brought to perfection by the officers of Gardiner's 
Horse, a native corps of irregular cavalry, in which the few Europeans 
who are attached to it, live very much in the Mohammedan fashion. The 
author has, in her possession, a book of receipts, translated from the ori- 
ginal Persian, written out expressly for her use, by the khansamar of the 
late King of Oude, but not being suited to an English table, they do not 
appear.* 

iVirffi.— An exception has been made in favour of pickled lemons, which 
is worthy of a trial, being very good in India. 

The King of Oude* 8 Curri/,-^E,R.—TB.ke half a pound of fresh butter, 
two large onions, a gill of good gravy (veal is the best), one large pressed 
tablespoonfal of curry-powder; add to these ingredients any kind of meat 
cut into pieces. Put the whole into a siewpan, cover it close, and gently 
simmer for two hours. When ready to serve up, squeeze as much lemon- 
juice as will give it an acid flavour. 

Dopeeaza Curry, — E. K — Skin a fowl, and disjoint it, take two ounces 
of coriander-seed freed from the husks, and rub it perfectly smooth in a 
monar, with a drachm of red pepper and half a doz^n onions. Set a 
quarter of a pound of butter on the fire, and slice in an onion ; when the 
onion is well browned, take it out, and put in the fowl ; let it fry until it is 
brown, then mix a pint of curds with the onions and coriander-seed, and 
add it to the stew ; slice in a sour apple, and keep stirring to prevent the 
Btewpan burning, adding a little water occasionally, should the curry be- 
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come too dry. When the apple is tender, the cany is sufficiently done, 
and may be served up. 

hard CUoe^a Curry.-^E, R. — Slice six ouions, one green apple, and a 
clove of garlic; stew them in a little good stock until they will pulp, then 
add one teaspoonful of curry-powder, a few tablespoonfuls of stock, a 
little salt, and a little cayenne pepper, half a saltspoonfol of each; stew in 
Ibis gravy any kind of meat, cut into small pieces, adding a piece of butter, 
the size of a walnut, rolled in flour. 

' Tfte Bankahail Curry.—E. JJ.— Melt four ounces of butter in a stewpan, 
then add two onions cut into small pieces; slew them until they become 
brown and dry, then take them out Having cut up the meat intended for 
the curry, reduce to a pulp the following ingredients: — Four cloves of 
garlic, twelve small onions, two pieces of ginger, four pieces of turmeric 
or saffron, four chilies, and four tablespoonfuls of curd, adding, if desira- 
ble, a tablespoonful of coriander-seeds, also reduced to a pulp. Put the 
whole .into the stewpan, keeping them well stirred until they become thick; 
then put in the meat piece by piece, and keep it constantly stirred until 
thoroughly done, adding occasionally a little water to prevent it from burn- 
ing; then take off the stewpan, so as to allow the water to mix, and having 
previously pounded the following spices, viz : — ten cloves, twelve corns of 
black pepper, and half a teaspoonful of carraway-seed, with salt to the 
taste, add them, with the fried onions beaten into powder, to the contents of 
the stewpan; mix the whole well together, put the stewpan upon the fire, 
and stew until the meat is properly done. 

Madras Curry, — E, R, — Take a part of a neck of mutton, cut it into 
small pieces, and take out the bones, fry it until brown with its own fat; 
stew it for two hours in some good broth or water, add fried onion, pepper 
and salt, to season it, and five minutes before it is served put one tablespoon- 
ful of curry-powder on the meat, mix it well, and let it stew, but' not boil, 
for five minutes. This is a most excellent curry, and much more econo- 
mical than any other. 

Hard-egg Curry, — E, R, — Slice two onions, and fry them in butter; take 
out the onions, add a teacupful of curds, and two dessert-spoonfuls of 
curry-powder; let it stew till very rich, then put in a pint of broth, thicken 
with flour, and when it has boiled, add the onions and half a dozen hard- 
boiled eggs. Potatoes, or any kind of vegetable, maybe added to this 
curry. 

Khali KharCs Curry. — E. R. — Melt three ounces of fresh butter, and stew 
in it four cloves. When the latter are soft, take them out, and fry three 
onions sliced in the butter, taking out the onions when they are brown: 
add to the butler two dessert-spoonfuls of curry-powder, a saltspoonful of 
salt, and a breakfast-cupful of curds. Stir it all together, and let it stew 
until the mixture looks rich, and emits a fine smell; then add a fowl, cut up 
into very small joints a bay-leaf and a pint of good gravy. Stew tilla 
peculiar smell of the powder is perceptible, and till it is pretty thick, add- 
ing a little water if necessary. When about to serve it up, put in the 
onions chopped fine and a little lemon-juice. — Obs, To suit the English 
taste a larger quantity of gravy should be made, and the oiliness of the 
butter absorbed with a little flour. 

Bengal Curry, — E, R, — Take a drachm of red pepper, six onions and 
one ounce of coriander-seed, free from the husks, rub the seeds perfectly 
smooth in a inortar, and then add and pound the pepper and onions, mix- 
ing all well together. Set a quarter of a pound of butter in a stewpan on 
the fire, slice an onion into it, and wheir the latter is brown, take it out, 
and put in two drachms of turmeric. Let it fry until the raw flavour goes 
off; then mix half a pint of curds with the pounded ingredients, and put 
the whole into the pan with the meat cut in pieces, two ounces of grated 
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cocoa-nut and a little salt. Stit the stew continually, and, while the meat 
is getting brown, sprinkle water to prevent it from burning. This is a dry 
curry ; the addition of gcavy will alter its character, and it may be varied 
with potatoes, boiled and sliced, peas, artichoke-bottoms, or any other 
regetable. 

Vegetable Cterri/.-^E, 12.— Put two ounces of butter into a stewpan, then- 
roll celery, onions and broccoli in curry-powder, and stew them until 
tender; add a cupful of good gravy, a small quantity of mashed potatoes 
mixed up with curry-powder and salt Stew the whole together until suffi- 
ciently done. 

Milk Curry, — J?. 1?. — ^Take a dessert-spoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful 
of mixed spices, a tablespoonful of flour, and four spoonfuls of cream. 
Cut four onions and two shalots into slices, and fry them in butter till 
tender; then take any kind of meat or fish, cut it into small pieces, flour 
and fry them brown; then take the meat out of the frying-pan, dredge it 
with curry-powder, put it into a stewpan with the onions, cream, &c., and 
stew it for half an hour, adding a pint of milk, and, before it is served up, 
two spoonfuls of lemon-pickle. 

The Hastings Curry, — E, R. — Brown a quarter of a pound of fresh but- 
ter, slice two large onions, and fry them. Cut fine the heart of a hard white 
cabbage, and a large sour apple; put the whole into a stewpan, add a tea- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper, one of black pepper, one of turmeric, the 
juice of half aiemon, and a gill of strong gravy. Cut up a fowl, flour it, 
add a little salt, put it with the rest of the ingredients, cover it closely to 
keep in the steam, and let it stew for three hours. 

madras Prawn Curry, — E. R. — Take'a pint of prawns or shrimps, boiled 
and shelled ; put two ounces of butler into a stewpan, with an onion finely 
shred, and two spoonfuls of curry-powder; stew them well together, and 
then put in the fish. Have some spinach washed very clean put into a 
saucepan without any water ; when enough, press the liquor from it, and 
add it to the butter, &c.; stir it well together, taking care that it does not' 
turn in the pan : if necessary, add a little water, for the ingredients must 
stew a few minutes over the fire to amalgamate properly. This is not the 
prawn curry so celebrated in Bengal, which approaches more to the lob- 
ster curry. Not to multiply receipts, it may be said that lobster or any 
fish curry is prepared in the same way as chicken or rabbit, with this 
difference only, that the stock should be invariably composed offish broth. 

Malay Curry, — E, -R.— Cut a whole onion in slices, and a clove of garlic 
also; mix a teaspoonful of pounded ginger, a tablespoonful of turmeric, a 
dessert-spoonful of cayenne, a tablespoonful of salt, and a dessert-spoonful 
of flour all together, and pound them in a mortar. Pound also, very fine, 
half a pound of almonds, strain them through a sieve, squeeze them, and 
mix the juice with the other articles. Take a sufficient quantity of lemon- 
juice in proportion "for two chickens, cut up the chickens, cover them with 
the mixture, and stew them gently in broth until sufficiently done. 
• Anotlier Malay Curry, — E. R. — Blanch two ounces of almonds, fry them 
until they are brown, but not blackened, pound them to a cream with an 
onion, and the rind of half a lemon : then cut up a chicken into joints; mix 
a large teaspoonful of turmeric and half a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper 
in a breakfast-cupful of water. Put this, with the chicken, almonds, &c,, 
into a stewpan, and let it simmer for about twenty minutes ; then add a tea- 
cupful of cream, let it boil up once, and, before dishing, squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon. 

Polaot or Pillaw. — E, R. — Wash a pound of rice, and boil it in a quart 

of white broth; when about a quarter of the grains remain hard, strain it. 

Rub smooth in a mortar half an ounce of coriander-seed, three onions, six 

peppercorns and four cloves ; six ounces of salt butter in a saucepan ou 

13 
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the fire; add the coriander-seed, spices, &c., with two ounces of curds; then 
put in a whole fowl, or two chickens, a rabbit,^r half a dozen quails ; fry 
of a nice brown, sprinkling water, if necessary, to keep the meat from 
burning, and keep it on the firetintil the meat is fender; then add the rice; 
stir the whole gently so as not to break the grains, and place the pan near 
. the fire to allow the rice to swell. In dishing up, surround the fowl with 
the rice. The broth in which the rice has been boiled may be used to 
moisten this polao: a vegetable curry is a good accompaniment. 

Pineappky or Apple Polao, — E. R — Boil twelve ounces of rice in water, 
and when only a quarter of the grain remaiCs hard, pour ofi" half the hot 
water, fill the pan up with cold water, shake it, and then pour off all the 
water, and set the pan, covered, near the fire. When dry, add a pound of 
preserved pineapples with some of the syrup ; or, should pineapples not 
be attainable, slices of apple boiled with sugar. Fry two sliced onions in 
a quarter of a pound of fresh butter. - When the onions are browned, take 
them out, as they will be no longer wanted : put six whole cloves into the 
butter, and pour it over the rice. Stir it well, but cautiously, so as not to 
hruise the rice : put the apples on the top, and set the whole near the fire 
to swell ; keep it covered, but stir it occasionally. Plain curry should 
always accompany this dish, and be eaten with it. The reader may judge 
of the excellence of this polao by the observation of a gastronome of cele^ 
brity, who, partaking of it for the first time, expressed his conviction, that 
if the host would go to England, and cook it for his late majesty George 
the Fourth, he would obtain a baronetage for his reward. 

Lucknow Polao. — E, R, — Cut up a rabbit or fowl; pound a couple of 
onions in a mortar; extract the juice, and mix with it a salt-spoonful of 
ground ginger, and a teaspoonful of salt, and the juice of a lemon : rub 
this into the meat; cut up two onions in slices, and fry them in a quarter 
of a pound of butter. When brown, take them out, and put in the meat, 
with a cupful of curds, six cloves and twelve cardamoms: let them stew 
-together. Have a pound of rice half boiled in broth; put the whole meat, 
&c., into a jar, with half a pint of milk, some whole peppercorns, and 
a little more salt. Secure the mouth of the jar, and bake it until done 
enough, adding a little broth should the butter and milk not be sufficient 
to moisten it. 

Mutton. Polao. — E. iJ. — Take jjalf a pound of the neck of mutton ; boil it 
well ; boil also two cups of rice, the same as for curry. Cut the boiled 
muiioii into small pieces, and fry it in butter; then add it and the rice with 
the butter, a fQw cloves, a little cinnamon, and some cardamoms. Let the 
whole simmer for half an hour. In dishing it, put a little rice at the bottom 
of the dish, the meat in the centre ; cover it over with the remainder of the 
rice, and scatter the spice on the top. 

Khicharee. — E. R. — Boil a pint of rice in broth ; and, having steeped a 
teacupful of dried peas in water, boil them till they are soft. Then slice 
two or three onions, and fry them in butter, with a dozen or two of carda- 
mom-seeds, a little white pepper, six cloves and salt; take out the onions 
when browned, and the spice, and add a cup of curds or milk to the butler; 
stew it a little; distribute the onions, spice and peas equally through the 
rice, and pour the butter, &c., over it. Or put the whole into an earthen 
jar ; secure the aperture with a paste, and put into the oven, or over a 
charcoal fire, for five-and-twenty minutes, adding suflScient broth to moisten 
it, in which case the rice must only be half boiled previously. 

To boll Rice, — E, R. — Wash it well, and boil it in a large quantity of cold 
water ; when a very little of the centre of the grain remains hard, take it 
off the fire, strain off half or more of the hot water, fill the saucepan with 
cold water, and shake the rice;' then strain all the water off, and the grains 
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will separate; place the pan of rice near the fire to swell, and the centre 
part of the grains will become tender. 

Obs. — This is a most excellent method of boiling rice, never failing to 
produce it in perfection ; but, as a choice may be desirable, another well- 
recommended receipt is given. 

Take a pound of rice, soak it for four minutes, then put it into four 
times its weight of boiling water, and, when sufficiently done, drain off the 
water thoroughly, and replace the saucepan on the fire until the grains 
separate. - ^ 

Pish Pash. — E. R. — Take about three pounds of the neck of mutton ; boil 
it until tender; prepare a small teacupful of rice by bruising it raw in a 
mortar; then cut the meat into small pieces; throw the rice, meat, and an 
onion sliced into the water in which the meat was boiled, adding a small 
piece of mace, and a few peppercorns tied in a muslin bag; boil till the 
rice and onions are sufiiciently done; take out the muslin bag, season with 
salt, and serve up. A chicken may be used instead of the mutton. 

Country Cktptain. — E, R. — Boil a chicken, and then disjoint it thorough- 
ly; cut two large onions into pieces; put them all into a frying-pan with 
a suitable proportion of butter; season it with salt, and add a tablespoon- 
ful of dry curry-powder, which should be dried a little before the fire, and 
rubbed well into the meat before frying. When the onion is perfectly 
brown, it is enough. It may be served up with rice. * 

Hindoatanee Kuwdb Fowl — E» R, — Rub smooth in a mortar half an ounce 
of coriander-seed, three onions, a drachm of red pepp6r, the same of 
pounded ginger, and four cloves. Put four ounces of salt butter on the 
fire in a stewpan. Rub a fowl inside and outside with the pounded ingre- 
dients ; truss it nicely; put it into the butter, and fry it a fine brown, turn-., 
ing it continually. This is a sort of salamander Very acceptable to the 
lovers of fiery dishes; it should be- eaten with lemon-juice squeezed over 
it. The butter may be converted into sauce ;• but at many tables the fowl 
is served up dry in the dish. A small fowl is best for the purpose, it being 
more 'easily cooked. 

Hossynee Kubab. — E, R. — Skewer upon small sflver skewers alternately 
slices of apple, slices of meat, cut into round pieces the same size, and 
halves of onions, so as to have four pieces of each, i. e., twelve on each 
skewer. To two pounds weight take a drachm of turmeric, four onions, 
and a drachm of red pepper; pound them in a mortar, sprinkle over, and 
fry them with the kubab in a stewpan with a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Send up boiled rice with this dish. 

Koftafis.—E. R. — Pound in a mortar two pounds of mutton, beef, rabbit 
or fowl, with a sprig or two of sweet marjoram, a drachm of red pepper, 
and four onions. Form them into balls the size of walnuts, and fry them 
in butter. When the balls are well browned, make a gravy in the pan, 
and serve thena up in it. Send up boiled rice in another dish. 

Zurdu,—E. R, — Boil a pound of rice in a quart of broth until a small 
part of the centre of the grain alone remains hard ; then strain it. Reserve a 
teacupful of the broth, and boil in it a scruple of safiron; then strain it, and 
poTir the broth thus coloured upon the rice. Set it near, not on, the fire, 
and stew it until the broth is absorbed by the rice. Koftahs must be served 
in a separate dish. ^ 

Mutha Zurdu. — E. i2.— Prepare the rice as in the foregoing receipt, only 
with water instead of broth, adding the saffron to the water, and mixing up 
in it, when thus coloured, two ounces of finely-powdered sugar. Place a 
quarter of a pound of butter on the fire; when melted, add the saffron- 
water and rice ; allow the rice to absorb all the liquor. A plain curry 
should accompany this in a separate dish. 
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Dumpokhi. — E. J2^— (7%e diah mentumed in the Arabian Nighis ai the 
Kid allied with Pistachio Nuts.) — Clean and truss a fowl or rabbit, as for 
roasting; then stuff it with sultana raisins, pistachio nuts and boiled rice, 
•in equal parts. Rub fine an ounce of coriander-seed, freed from the husks, 
four onions, a dozen peppercorns, six cloves, and a teaspoonful of pounded 
ginger. Set twelve 'ounces of butter in a stewpan over the fire; rub the 
pounded ingredients over the fowl or rabbit, and let it fry until perfectly 
well browned and tender. Boil in a quart of white broth twelve.ounces 
of rice, two ounces of sultana raisins, two ounces of pistachio nuts, 
and two of almonds, the two latter blanched, and cut into thin slices. 
When the rice is nearly tender, strain off the broth, and add the rice to the 
fried fowl; stir the whole well, that the butter may completely* saturate the 
rice, and keep it near the fire to swell till wanted. In serving surround 
the fowl with the rice. Observe that, in pounding the onions, the juice 
only is used with the spices, or they must be rubbed and pounded so finely 
as not to be perceptible. Chestnuts may be substituted for pistachio nuts. 

Curry Powder, No, 1. — E, R. — One ounce of ginger, the same of cori- 
ander-seed, half an ounce of cayenne pepper, and two ounces of fine pale 
turmerio^ these ingredients to be pounded separately to'a fine powder, and 
then warmed by the fire, and mixed together. Put the powder into a wide- 
mouthed bottle; cork it well down, and put it into a dry place. 
:r Curry Powder, No. 2. — E, R. — One tablespoonful of coriander-seed, one 
teaspoonful of cumin-seed, the same of turmeric and of cayenne pepper, 
and one tablespoonful of common flour. When to be used, mix all these 
ingredients in their several proportions, with two tablespoon fu is of lemon- 
pickle and four of cream, adding this mixture to the fried onions and 
butter, &c. 

* Curry Powder, No. 3. — E* R, — One ounce and a half of mustard-seed, 
scorched and finely powdered, four ounces of coriander-seed pounded, four 
ounces and a half of turmeric, three ounces of black pepper, one ounce and 
a quarter of cayenne pepper, one ounce of the lesser cardamoms, half an 
ounce of ginger, and one of cumin-seed, all finely powdered. - The flavour 
may be varied by the addition of all or any of the following ingredients : 
cinnamon, in powder, one ounce; cloves, ditto, half an ounce; mace, ditto, 
half £ln ounce. 

Delhi Curry Powder, No. 4. — E. R. — ^Twenty teaspoonfuls of turmeric, 
eight of pounded chilies or cayenne pepper, and twelve each of cumin, 
coriander-seed, and dried cassia-leaves. 

Madras Curry Powder, No. 6. — E. R. — Three-quarters of a pound of 
turmeric, two ounces of cumin-seed, two ounces of coriander-seed, three- 
quarters of an ounce of carraway-seed, the same of cardamom-seed, half 
an ounce of black pepper, three-quarters of an ounce of cayenne ditto, half 
an ounce of fenugreek-seed, half an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce 
of cinnamon, a quarter of an ounce of mace, all of the best quality, pounded, 
separately to a fine powder, and kept very dry. 

Another Madras Receipt, No. 6. — E. R. — Six ounces of coriander-seed, 
three ditto of black pepper, three ditto of turmeric, two ditto of cumin, one 
ditto of fenugreek, and half an ounce of cayenne pepper. To be pounded 
and sifted, and kept very dry. 

Bengal Curry Powder, No. 7. — E. R. — Four ounces of coriander-seed, 
two ditto cayenne pepper, two ditto of turmeric, one ditto of cumin-seed, 
one ditto of fennel-seed, one ditto of black pepper. To be well dried, 
pounded and sifted. Lime or lemon-juice should be added to this curry 
powder when used. 

Obs. — Those who dislike the flavour of turmeric may substitute saffron. 

A Bengal Perigord Pie. — E. R. — A correspondent of the " Bengal Sport- 
ing Magazine," and no one will dispute the excellenoe of the authority. 
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Vindicates the gray partridge from the aspersions cast upon it,' and recom- 
mends it daring the season — that is, from the middle of September to the 
end of February — in preference to the black partridge. The young birds 
are distinguishable by their inferior size, and the paleness and smoothness 
of their legs. The English reader must not be astonished at the quantity 
prescribed. Take twenty-five brace of partridges ; choose five brace of the 
youngest; pick, draw, wipe theni clean, but do not wash them — washing 
fresh m^at in water not only takes away its flavour, but its strength — and 
put them aside. Clean the remaining twenty brace; put them into a ves- 
sel capable of boiling the whole, with a well-seasoned mutton-ham, cut 
into moderate pieces ; add a sufficient quantity of water, and stew until the 
gravy is reduced to about four quarts. Take out the lean parts of the 
mutton-ham, and pound it in a mortar, with seasoning of pepper and all- 
spice. The partridges and renaainder of the ham should now be taken out 
of the kettle, and excellent potted game may be made of them, as they are 
full 6f rich gravy, impregnated with the flavour of ham. The gravy or 
soup is to remain until it is cold, and the fat carefully removed; season it 
with black pepper and spices, and stew the five brace of young birds in it 
until they are tender. Put them into a round pie, adding the pounded ham 
and the gravy, reduced into a rich consomm^e ; cover up the pie with a 
crust; bake it slowly. It is to be eaten cold, and will prove a dish that 
few princes can command. In hot weather^ put it into the ice-basket a 
couple of hours before dinner. 

' Stewed Partrids^. — E. R, — Take four young partridges nicely cleaned, 
and put themlnto a deep cooking-pot, with a piece of butter and a little 
water; put them on a brisk fire; keep the cover of the pot on, and move 
it about constantly, to prevent the birds burning or browning on the bottom. 
The partridges are sufficiently cooked the instant the red gravy is seen to 
percolate from the bird, and mix with the melted butter. Serve them up 
hot, with 'cayenne pepper and the sauce-cruet. 

Boikd Partridges. — E, R. — The black partridge is in season from Octo- 
ber until May. They are best boiled. Take a large vessel, which will 
hold several quarts of water, drop the partridges into it while the water is 
boiling, and keep it so. At the -expiration of exactly ten minutes, take the 
birds out, and serve up with bread-sauce. 

Sliikaree {Hunters^ Soup). — E. K.— Take the produce of the game-bag, 
some fifteen or twenty brace of partridges, three or four hares or wild- 
ibwl ; add lots of pepper, salt, any odds and ends of vegetables out of the 
basket, and a bottle of each of the wine or beer that can be spared from 
the supply. Put all into the soup-kettle, fill up with water, and commence 
the brew, which may be intrusted to the musalchee (scullion). He cannot 
go wrong. Set him to work early in the morning, and when the party re- 
turns frrtm shooting in the evening, order all the meat to be taken out, and 
correct the seasoning. Cut a single loaf— an old, hard, dried one will do 
as well as a fresh one — into pieces of about two inches, put it into the 
soup, and boil it, and serve the party out of the kettle. 

Citron Marmalade. — E. jB.— Grate off the outer portion of the citron ; then 
quarter them, remove the seeds, and put the juice and pulp aside. Then 
boil the skins first in water, and afterwards in sugar and water, until they 
are quite tender; then cut them into very small pieces. Take an equal 
weight of sugar with the juice and pulp, boil it together with the shred 
skins until it will jelly on a plate, and put it into jars. 

Pummelo or Shaddock Preserved. — E. R. — Cut off, paring very thin, the 
outer portion ; then quarter the fruit; take out all the inside, and boil the 
peel in two or three waters to take off the bitter ; then boil it in syrup or 
sugar and water ; then in a thicker syrup, boiling it three or four times, and 
allowing it to cool between each. Whea it is very tender, and the last 

13* 
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sugar has candied in the pan, powder sugar over it, and place each piece 
separately on a large dish to dry in the sun; and when quite cold, wrap 
them up in separate papers, and put them into a glass jar for use. 

Obs, — The outer peel, steeped in brandy, makes a very fine bitter. 

To Preserve Limes in Si/rup, — E, R, — Gather the limes when nearly ripe, 
but quite green, scrape them gently, and put each lime into water as it is 
scraped ; then prick them well with a large needle, and lay them upoa 
towels to prevent their being bruised. Then steep them in water for a few 
hours ; afterwards put them into a stewpan covered with water, adding a 
- little alum J and close the vessel. Boil them over a brisk and clear fire for 
a quarter of an hour. Take the juice of ten ripe limes, or of some citrons, 
in proportion to the quantity required for sixty green limes, and put it into 
the stewpan when the latter begin to boil. When they have boiled a 
quarter of an hour, as before stated, then take them off the fire and scoop 
out all the pulp of each lime; wash them well, and put each into col4 
water as it is done, in order that they may become firm ; allow th^in to 
remain four hours in the cold water. Then make the syrup thus: — take 
two seers (four pounds) of sugar, the whites of three eggs, add a little 
.vater, and boil it all well, taking care to skim it well. When sufficiently 
done, take the syrup off the fire, dry the limes from all moisture, and, whea 
the syrup is cold, put them into it. Should it be desirable to fill up the 
limes, take some large lemons, and, after peeling, soak the peel in water 
for a short time, bpil the peel for a quarter of an hour, and then cut it into 
small shreds, boil the juice with an equal weight of sugar until it is thick; 
then add the shredded peel, and fill the limes when cold. . 

If a dry preserve be wanted, boil up the limes after they have been taken 
out of the cold water in a thin syrup, allow them to grow cold, then boil 
them in mtich thicker syrup till it candies, and powder them well on the 
outside with dried sugar, filling the interior with a syrup mixed with liofie- 
juice which will candy ; dry them in the sun, and let them get cold before 
putting away. 

To Preserve Lime-Juicc-r-E, R. — Take any quantity of fresh lime-juice, 
strain it through a fine cloth, put it into an earthen vessel, and evaporate 
in a sand-bath, or over a gentle fire, constantly stirring it until it acquires 
the consistence of a thick syrup. This, kept in small bottles, will for years 
preserve the flavour of the lime. Tamarind-juice may be preserved the 
same way, and will be found exceedingly useful, heing excellent in punch 
or sherbet, and invaluable as a fever drink. 

To Preserve Red Tamarinds, — E, R. — Take off the outer peel, and then 
split the tamarinds lengthwise, in Drder to take out the seeds. Take four 
times their weight of sugar, after the seeds have been taken out of the 
tamarinds, make it into a thick syrup, which must be well boiled, with the 
juice of three or four limes squeezed into it. Strain it, and put in the ' 
tamarinds, let them remain for a few minutes on the fire, then take the 
pan off, and put them with the syrup into jars well covered. In the course 
• of a short time a thick crust will appear on the top of the jar, which will 
exclude an the air, and preserve the tamarinds good for a long time if not 
disturbed. The tamarinds should be selected of the finest red, and gathered 
befipre they are ripe, otherwise ihey will be stringy, scarcely any pulp left, 
and the seeds difficult to extract. Care should be taken not to allow the 
tamarinds to remain long in any brass or copper vessel. The syrup 
should be thick at first, because the juice from the tamarinds will speedily 
thin it. 

Hibiscus Jam, — E, R, — Pare off the upper part of the fruit, and cut the 
seed from the lower or stem part; to each seer (two pounds) of fruit add 
a breakfast-cupful of water. Put the whole into a stone jar, boil it in a 
kettle of water for four of five hours, take it out, weigh i^ add an e^ual 
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weight of sugar, and boil until it wiU jelly. Hibiscus jelly is made th« 
same way, only the juice must be strained before (he sugar is added. 

Corunda Jam. — E. R, — Put the fruit into a jar, and boil it in a kettle of 
water until all the juice is expressed ;^then add an equal weight of sugar, 
and boil it until it will jelly, which will be shown by putting a little out 
upon a plate. Country gooseberries may be made into jam exactly the 
same way, and make excellent jam when care is taken to preserve theni 
with sugar alone, and not to mix up any spice, which spoils them. 

To Presence Pineapples. — E, 12.— Gather the pines when half grown, of 
the Antigua sort, with small tops, if preferable. With a sharp knife take 
out the little prickly leaves between each flake, but be careful not to go too 
pear the top. Put them into salt and water, a little warm, to make them 
turn yellow, which will be in about twenty-four hours ; then place then^ on 
a slow fire in water and lemon, or lime-juice, until they are green ; dp not 
keep them too long upon the fire, for fear of losing the top. When they 
are dpne, put them in cold water; then take them out, and let 4hem be 
thoroughly dried; then put a good rich syrup to them, which must be 
repeated two or three days afterwards. 

This is a West India receipt, but will be found' useful wherever pine- 
apples are exte»si vely grown, and is therefore inserted in the oriental 
chapter. 

Dr, Gillman^s Receipt for Salad- Oil from Till or Poppy-Seed, — E. R. — ^A 
rupee's worth of till or poppy-seed, generally about twenty-six seers, must 
in the first instance be well washed and cleaned, and spread upon a table- 
cloth in the sun to dry. Pick it clean from all other seed, and let it be 
thoroughly dried; then express the oil in a well-cleaned oil-mill, carefully 
preventing its being stirred with a hotiron, which would spoil the oil, and 
which is a common practice with the native oil-makers. About twenty- 
six seers of seed yield sixteen quart bottles of oil, and the whole expense 
will not exceed two rupees. ♦ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SAUCES, FORCEMEAT, <&C. 

Sauces. — E. R. — ^There is nothing that requires more attention on the 
part of the cook than the sauces which are wanted to all made dishes, and 
those who are clever and economical will always contrive to procure the 
' basis of these sauces in the manner pointed out in various parts of this 
volume. Where a calfs-head or a breast of veal is stewed, nothing more 
will be required; as botl\ will yield an abundant supply, and it will only be 
necessary to give it the proper flavour with ham, or beef bone, &c. 

Gravy may be made quite as good of the skirts of beef, kidney or milt, 
or of the liver of a fat ox, as of any other kind of meat, if cut in pieces, 
fried with onions, and seasoned with herbs and spices, as other gravies. 
Gravy may also be made of the knuckle of dressed mutton, if much be not 
required. 

The bones and pieces of meat cut oflT to make joints appear well, callied 
trimmings, as likewise those of fowls, may be made by a skilful cook to 
answer the same purpose. 

All the shank-bones of legs and shoulders of mutton should be thrown 
into water, and, after good soaking and brushing, be long boiled; the water 
in which they are dpne will add greatly to the richness of gravy, as does 
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the jelly of cow-heels. The latter mnst lie all night in water, which causes 
the jelly to be of a good colour. When boiled three hours and become 
cold, let the fat be carefully taken off; and when apparently quite clear, 
lay some wbile paper upon it, rubbing it close with a spoon, which will re- 
move every particle of grease, and it will be as pure as the jelly of calf's 
foot. 

Tarragon and knotted marjoram, by some called London thyme, give the 
flavour of French cookery, and are a great improvement to gravies; bat 
should be added only a short time before serving. 

Truffles and morels thicken and improve the flavour of gravies and 
soups: half an ounce being carefully washed of each, simmer them in a 
pint of water, and add the whole. 

To rnake Gravy that will keep a week. — Cut lean beef thin, put it into a 
frying-pan without any butter or fat, and set it on a fire covered, but take 
care it does not burn: let it stay till all the gravy that comes out of the 
meat is* dried up into it again, often shaking it: put as much water aft will 
cover the meat, and let that stew away. Then put to the meat a small 
quantity of water, herbs, onions, spice, and a bit. of lean ham : simmer till it 
is rich, and keep it in a cool place. Do not take off" the fat till going to be 
used. . 

Another way, — Lay meat at the bottom of a stewpan, with two or three 
ounces of butter, and herbs and roots strewed over it: cover close, and set 
it on a slow part of the stove. When the gravy is drawn out, shake it into 
the meat, and let it remain till nearly dried up again; then add as much 
water as required. 

Consommee. — E, R. — Cousommee forms the basis of all the finer kinds 
of sauces and gravies, and.is known to the plain English cook by the name 
of stock. Put into a stewpan a part of the scrag of veal cut into pieces, 
with the bones, and some slices of ham or gammon of bacon, together with 
any trimminp of meat at hand, adding an oflion, a bundle of parsley and 
mushrooms, if they can be obtained. Moisten the meat with a small qnan«r 
tity of water or broth ; when the gravy is well drawn, add boiling water or 
broth, skim it well, and stew it until it is strong enough to jelly. When 
cold, strain it, and the next day remove every particle of fat. 

The consommee of game, poultry and rabbit is made exactly in the same 
manner. Get all the bones and trimmings, and when the best portions are 
only required for fricassee, &c., take the backs and legs, slew them in broth 
with a ham-bone, onions and parsley, until all the goodness is extracted; 
then, after straining and removing the fat, boil it down to a glaze, and 
thicken it with white or brown roux; consommee of game, when thickened, 
is known as Espagnole. 

Veloute. — E. R. — Reduce a quantity of the consommee or stock over a 
brisk fire, and mix it wi^ boiling cream ; boil it together and serve it, stir- 
ring it very well to the last. 

Bechamel — E. R. — ^This is another variety of ^ne white broth, or con- 
sommee thickened with cream; one or two spoonfuls of potato-flour may 
be mixed very intimately with the stock before the cream is added, or the 
same quantity of common flour; the art consists in mixing all well 
together, boiling exceedingly smooth, and stirring it to prevent a skin from 
gathering. It may be made thus : — 

Cut lean veal into small slices, and the same quantity of lean bacon or 
ham : put them into, a stewpan with a good piece of butter, an onion, a 
blade of mace, a few mushroom-buttons, a bit of thyme and a bay-leaf: fry 
the whole,over a very slow fire, but not to brown it; thicken it with flour; 
add an equal quantity of good veal or mutton broth, and cream. Let it boil 
gently one hour, stirring it all the time: strain it through a soup-strainer. 

A Gravy without Meat, — Put a glass of small beer, a glass oi water, some 
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pepper, salt, lemon-peel grated, a, bruised clove or two, and a spoonful of 
walnut pickle or mushroom-ketchup into a basin. Slice an onion, flour 
and fry it in a piece of butler till it is brown. Then turn all the above into 
a small tosser with the onion, and simmer it covered twenty minutes. 
Strain it off for use, and, when cold, take off the fat. 

Cullis^ or Brown Gravy. — Lay over the bottom of a stewpan as much 
lean veal as will cover it an inch thick : then cover the veal with thin slices 
of undressed gammon, two or three onions, two or three bay leaves, some 
sweet herbs, two blades of mace, and three cloves. Cover the stewpan, 
and set it over a slow fire : but when the juices come out, let the fire be a 
little quicker. When the meat is of a fine brown, fill the pan with good 
beef broth, boil and skim it, then simmer an hour: add a little water, 
mixed with as much flower as will make it properly thick; boil it half aa 
hour, and strain it. This will keep a week. 

A rick Gravy. — Cut beef into thin slices, according to the quantity wanted: 
slice onions thin, and flour both; fry them of a light pale brown, but do not, 
on any account, suffer them to get black; put them into a stewpan, pour 
boiling water on the browning in the frying-pan, boil it up, and pour on the 
meat. Put to it a bunch of parsley, thyme and savory, a small bit of knot- 
ted marjoram, the same of terragon, some mace, berries of allspice, whole 
black peppers, a clove or two, and a bit of ham or gammon of bacon. 
Simmer till you have extracted all the juices of the meat, and be sure to 
skim the moment it boils, and often after. If for a hare, or stewed fi&h, 
anchovy should be added. 

Gravy for a Fowl when there is no Meat to make it of. — Wash the feet 
nicely, and cut themand the neck small: simmer them with a little bread 
browned, a slice of onion, a bit of parsley and thyme, some pepper and . 
salt, and the liver and gizzard, in half a pint of water till half wasted. 
Take out the liver, bruise it, and strain the liquor to it. Then thicken it 
with flour and butter, and add a teaspoonful of mushroom-ketchup, and it 
will be very good. 

Veal Gravy. — When all the meat has been taken from a knuckle of veal, 
divide the bones, and lay them and a pound of the scrag of a neck, in a 
stewpot; and, if you like it, an ounce of lean bacon, a bunch of parsley, a 
little thyme, a bit of lemon-peel, and a dessert-spoonful of pepper : add as 
much water as will cover them. Boil and skim it nicely: stop the pot 
down close, and let it simmer as slowly as possible three hours. Strain off, 
and let it stand till cold: then skim it, and take the jelly from the sediment. 
Pound some mace fine and boil- with two spoonfuls of water, and add to the 
grary. If cream is to be put to it, do not add the salt until the gravy comes 
off the fire. 

A cfieap and good Gravy. — Fry three onions in butter a nice brown ; toast 
a large slice of bread a considerable time, till quite hard and very brown, 
but not burnt. Set these, and any bit of meat, or bone of a leg of mutton, 
&c., and some herbs, on the fire, with water in proportion, and stew till the 
gravy is thick and rich; add salt and pepper, strain off, and keep cool 

Gravy to make Mutton eat like Venison. — Pick a very stale woodcock or 
snipe, cut it in pieces, (but first take out the bag from the entrails), and 
simmer with as much unseasoned meat-gravy as you will want. Strain i^ 
and serve in the dish. 

Stfong Fish Gravy. — Skin two or three eels, or some flounders; gtPt and 
wash them very clean: cut them into small pieces, and put into a 
saucepan. Oo,ver them with water, and add a little crust of bread toasted 
brown, two blades of mace, some whole pepper, sweet herbs, a piece 
of lemon-peel, an anchovy or two, and a teaspoonful of horse-radjsh. 
Cover close and simmer: add a bit of butter and flour, and boil with th« 
above. , . 
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Saooury Jelly to put into cold Meat Pies, — Make it of a small bare knuckle 
of leg or shoulder of veal, or a piece of scrag t)f that or mutton: or if the 
pie be of fowl or rabbit, the carcasses, necks and heads, added to any 
piece of meat, will be sufficient, observing to give consistence by cow-heel, 
or shanks of mutton. Put the meat, a slice of lean ham or bacon, a 
fagot of.different herbs, two blades of mace, an onion or two, a small bit of 
lemon-peel, a teaspoonful of Jamaica pepper bruised, the samie o( whole 
pepper, and three pints of water, in a stewpot that shuts very close. As 
soon as it boils, skim if well, and let it simmer very slowly till quite strong: 
strain it, and, when cold, take off the fat with a spoon first, and then, to 
remove every particle of grease, lay a clean piece of cap or blotting paper 
on it. When cold, if not clear, boil it a few minutes with the whites of 
two eggs (but do not add the sediment), and pour it through a nice sieve, 
with a napkin in it, which has been dipped in boiling water, to prevent 
waste. 

Jelly iocover cold Fish. — Clean a skate, and put it into three quarts of 
water, with a calf's-foot or oow-hee), a stick of horse-radish, an onion, 
three blades of mace, some white pepper, a piece of lemon-peel, and a 
good slice of lean gammon. Stew until it will jelly; strain it off: when 
cold, remove every bit of fat ; take it up from the sediment,'and boil it 
with a glass of sherry, the whites of four or five eggs, and a piece of 
lemon. Boil without stirring; and after a few minutes, set it by to stand 
half an hour, and strain it through a bag or sieve, with a cloth in it. Cover 
the fish with it when cold, lightly roughed. 

' Cheap white Saucej No, 1. — E, R. — Boil an onion, a stick of celery, and a 
bunch of parsley in a pint of milk, adding white pepper and a little salt; 
then put two ounces of butler into a saucepan, let it melt, dredge in flour 
until it is a paste, but do not allow it to become brown. Strain the milk, 
and add it by degrees to the butter and flour, stirring it very ^^ell: then 
boil the whole together, stirring all the time, and boiling it until it is quite 
thick and smooth. If wanted to be very rich, let it cool a little, and then 
add an egg previously beaten, and mixed very gradually: warm it over the 
fire, stirring it well, but do not let it boil, or it will curdle. 

Cheap white Sauce, No. 2. — E, R, — Mix a teaspoonful of flour, with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, a little salt and ground white pepper; let 
them be well blended together with a wooden spoon, then add a spoonful 
of vinegar and one or two of water; mix the whole together, stirring it 
one way over the fire. 

White Roux. — E. JR. — Put two ounces of butter* into a stewpan over a 
slow,fire, allow it to melt, then drain off the buttermilk; make it info a 
paste by dredging flour over it, and keep it on the fire for a quarter of an 
hour, taking care that it does not lose its colour. This is useful in thick- 
ening white soups and sauces, as it is more delicate than butter and flour, 
mixed in the common way. Brown roux is made in the same manner, 
only allowed to fry of a dark colour. French cooks use no other, kind of 
browning. 

Browning, to colour und fiaxour made dishes, — E. R. — Beat to powder four 
ounces of double-refined sugar, put it into a very nice iron frying-pan, 
with one ounce of fine fresh butter, mix it well over a clear fire, and when 
it begins to froth, hold it up higher; when of a very fine dark brown, pour 
in a small quantity of a pint of port, and the whole by very slow deg*-ees, 
stirring all the time. Put to the above, half an ounce of Jamaica, and the 
same of black pepper, six cloves of shalots peeled, three bfades of mace 
bruised, three spoonfuls of mushroom, and the same of walnut-ketchup, 
some salt, and the finely-pared rind of a lemon ; boil gently fifteen minutes, 
pour it into a basin till cold, take off the scum, and bottle for use. 

Browning in a miimte,'^E. /?.— Put two lumps of powdered sugar into 
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a small saucepan, with a piece of butler the size of a walnut; melt them 
together; add a glass of ketchup, and stir it well. A very small quantity 
may be made in an iron spoon. 

Melted Butter. — E. R. — Mix very well with a spoon, a small quantity of 
flour into a piece of butter; about a teaspoonful will be required for three 
ouriofs; the excellence of /melted butter greatly depends upon the pains 
taken to blend it with the flt)ur' before it is put upon the fire. When well 
mixed, add two taWespoonfuJs of hot water, or the same quantity of milk, 
put it into a small saucepan, shaking it one way until it boils: it must boil 
a minute to take oflf the rawness. By attending to these directions, and 
only using sufiicient ilour to prevent the butter from oiling, it will be rich 
and smooth. When thin melted butter, i&^required to pour over puddings, 
roast veal, &c., make it the same way, adding a larg^ proportion of 
water. 

Onion Sauce, — E. R. — Peel the onions, and put them into cold water; 
when it boils, pour the water off, and fill up the saucepan from a kettle of 
boiling water; do this three or four times to take out the strength of the 
onions; when they will pulp, beat them through a sieve, ^dd white gravy, 
cream, or milk thickened with butter and flour; warm the whole together, 
and send it up. 

Garlic Sauce, — E. R, — Peel the garlic and divide it into cloves, boil it for 
five minutes in water, tlj^n pour it off; add boiling water, boil it five mi- 
nutes, longer; repeat the process a third and fourth time, then strain the 
garlic, and send it to table in white sauce. If properly done, it will taste 
like almonds. 

Celery Sauce, — E, R. — Cut it in small pieces, stew it until very tender 
in some^good broth, that it may have a rich taste; then thicken the neces- 
sary quantity, and send it to table. 

Sorrel Sauce. — E, R, — Wash and put it into a stone jar, and simmer the 
jar in boiling water; when done enough, add seasoning, and beat it well 
with butter. 

The veritable Oude Sauce, or Chetney, — Put two ounces of butter into a 
stewpan, and when melted add six onions shred; when they begin to take 
colour, put in a. dozen and a halfof chilies chopped finely; stir it well 
together for four minutes, then put in a small quantity of dried salt fish, 
not exceeding two square inches, chopped very fine : keep stirring, and, 
as the butter dries, add a larg^ cupful of the pulp of fresh tomatos, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, the juice of a lemon, and a little water; mix the whole 
very well together, and let it be of the consistence of a paste, though not 
too dry. It is eaten with cold meat, but will not keep. 
f" Dutch Saucef for Meaty Fowlf or Fish.-^Fut six spoonfuls of water, and 
four of vinegar, into a saucepan ; warm, and thicken it with the yolks of 
two eggs. Make it quite hot, but do not boil it; stir it or shake the pan all 
the time ; squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and strain it through a sieve. 

Sauce Robert, for Rumps or Steaks, — Put a piece of butter, the size of an 
eggy into a saucepan, set it over the fire, and when browning, throw in a 
handful of, sliced onions cut small ; fry them brown, but do not let them 
burn; add half a spoonful of flour, shake the onions in it, and give it 
another fry; then put four spoonfuls of gravy, and some pepper and salt, 
and boil it gently ten minutes: when cold, skim off* the fat; add a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, a spoonful of vinegar, and the juice of half a 
lemon; boil it all, and pour it round the steaks. They should be of a 
fine yellow brown, and. garnished with fried parsley and lemon. 

Currant Sauce for Venison or Pig, — E, i?.— Clean an ounce of currants, 
and boil them in half a pint of water for a few minutes ; pour the- whole 
over a teacupful of bread-crumbs ; let it soak, and then add a piece of 
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batter rolled in flour, four or six cloves, and a glass of portwine; beat ft a 
little, and stir it over the fire until it is quite smooth. 

Bread SaucCj No. 1. — Boil a large onion, cut into four, with some black 
pepper and miik, till the onion is quite a pap. Pour the milk strained on 
grated white stale bread, and cover it. In ao hour put it into a saucepan, 
with a good piece of butter mixed with a little flour; boil the whofe up 
together, and serve. 

Bread Sauce, No, 2. — E. R. — ^Take a large onion, sHc^ it down very thin, 
put it into some broth or water; let it boil until tender; add a sufficient 
quantity of bread-crumbs to thicken it, two ounces of butter, pepper "and 
salt, and a little good cream ; boil it until it is thick and very smooth, but 
do not allow it to be too thick to pour into the sauce-lureen* This receipt 
is from the palace, and comes highly recommended. 

Sauce for boiled Rabbits, Turkeys, 4<- — E. R. — ^Take one liver, and boil it 
tirith some sprigs of thyme and parsley, and dissolve in the water, after 
taking it out, two anchovies boned ; boil two eggs hard, leave out one 
white, and shred the rest with the livers herbs and anchovies; pound 
them together in a mortar, adding a saltspoonful of grated lemon-peel, 
and a little pepper and salt. Put it into the saucepan, squeeze upon it the 
juice of half a lemon, thicken the liqqpr with butter and a little flour, add 
to it the pounded ingredients, and stir it until finished. 

Egg Sauce for roast Fowls. — E. R, — Boil twa eggs hard, mince them 
verynne, add a third portion of grated ham, or tongue, a very little white 
pepper, and the juice of a lemon ; warm it up in melted butter. 

A very fine Mushroom Sauce for Fowls or Rabbits. — Wash and pick a 
pint of young mushrooms, and rub them with salt, to take off the tender 
skin. Put them ii^p a saucepan with a little salt, some nutmeg, a blade 
of mace, a pint of cream, and a good piece of butter rubbed in flour. Boil^ 
them up and stir them till done; then pour it round the chicken, &c. 
Garnish with lemon. 

If you cannot get fresh mushrooms, use pickled ones, done white, with 
A little mushroom-powder with the cream, &c. 

A very good Sauce for boiled Chickens^ — Take the legs and necks, with a 
small bit of the scrag of veal or mutton ; put them into a saucepan with 
two blades of mace, a few white peppercorns, an anchovy, a head of 
celery sliced, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a small bit of lemon-peel ; boil 
these in a quart of water to half a pint; strain and thicken it with a quarter 
of a pound of butter and some flour; boil it five minutes; then put in two 
spoonfuls of mushrooms; and having beaten up the yolks of two eggs 
with a teacup of cream, put in your sauce, and keep shaking it one way 
over the fire till it is near boiling; then put it into a sauce-tureen. 
I Sauce for a Green Goose. — E. R. — Take half a pint of sorrel-juice, two 
glasses of white wine, a nutmeg quartered, a cupful of fried crumbs, and 
two lumps of sugar; let all boil together, then beat it smooth, adding a 
piece of fresh butter, and'serve it very hot in a tureen, or in the dish with 
the goose; it should not be made too thick with the bread-crumbs, and if 
much acid should not be approved, the wine must be equal in quantity to 
the sorrel-juice. 

Gooseberry Sauce for Green Geese. — E. R. — Wash some Sorrel, put it 
into a cloth and press out the juice; melt a piece of butter with flour, 
using this juice instead of water ; let it be very thick. Scald greeu goose- 
berries until very tender, and add them to the sauce. This is a fine acid 
sauce, if not spoiled with sugar. If not sweetened, add a little cayenne 
pepper. > 

Sauce for Young Ducks. — E. -R.— Take young green onions or chives; 
chop them very small, then put them into some thick melted butter, with 
pepper, salt and a spoonfol of lemon pickle; stir^it well together, and when 
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■ r^vy hot, pnt it into the dish with the dueks upoir it Shoald the flavour 
of the onions be thought too strong, they may be scalded previously. 

Sauce for Hare, Venison, 4-c. — Take ihe crumb of a penny roll and steep 
it in portwine, put it on the fire with a piece of butter; beat it smooth, add 
pepper, salt and ^ugar, with a glass of vinegar: let it boil, and serve it 
very hot. 

Sauce JtaUenne Brawn, — E. R. — Take some small slices of ham or bacon, 
put them into a stewpan, with a lemon sliced, taking care to r^ove the 

Sips: add some chopped shalots, washed and dried in a cloth, half a bay- 
5af, two cloves, and a little oil. Place them on the fire; when nearly 
ready, take out the lemon, adding minced parsley, thyme, a glass of while 
wine, a little pepper and minced mushrooms. Reduce, skim it, and take 
out the ham ; when brown, it is enough done, and may be served over 
broiled fowls, legs of turkey, bones, &c. 

Sauce Piguante, No. 1. — E, R, — Put into a stewpan the muscles of a 
knuckle of veal, some slices of ham or bacon, a cupful of gravy, a spoon- 
ful or two of strong vinegar, a bay-leaf, a clove of garlic, a little thyme, 
one clove, and a little salt; skim it, and, when it has stewed a quarter of 
an^hour, pass it through a sieve: then add sorrel, parsley and mush- 
rooms, all chopped fine, and. whole capers ; heat it again, and serve it in 
the dish. 

Sauce Piquante, No, 2. — E, R, — Put into the stewpan a gill of vinegar, 

two seeds of allspice, a pinch of fine pepper, a leaf of bay, a little thyme; 

*]et it reduce half in the stewpan, then add three spoonfuls of rich sauce 

Espagnole, and two of broth : reduce it until it is like cle^r bonilli, adding 

a little salt. 

Acha.'—E, R, — Half a large Spanish onion, four capsicums, as much 
salt and lemon-juice as (nay be agreeable to the palate, all pounded toge- 
ther in a mortar. 

Fish Acha, — E. R, — Boil a piece of salt fish, cut an onion and some cap- 
sicums in pieces, pound them well together, and add a little vinegar. 

FUk Sauce without Butter, — Simmer very gently a (juarter of a pint of 
vinegar and half a pint of water, (which must not be hard), with an onion, 
half a handful of scraped horseradish, and the following spices lightly 
bruised; four cloves, two blades of mace, and half a teaspoonful of blaek 
pepper. When the onion is quite tender, chop it small with two ancho- 
vies, and set the whole on the firfeto boil for a few minutes, with a spoonful 
of ketchup. In the mean time have ready and well beaten the yolks of 
three fresh eggs ; strain them, mix the liquor by de|[rees with them, and 
when well mixed, set the saucepan over a gentle fire, Keeping the basin ia 
one hand, into which toss the sauce to and fro, and shake the saucepan 
over the fire, that the eggs may not curdle. Do not boil them, only let the 
sauce be hot enough to give it the thickness of melted butter. 

Fish Sauce a la Craster. — Thicken a quarter of a pound of butter with 
flour and brown it, then put to it a pound of the best anchovies, cut small, 
six blades of pounded mace, ten cloves, forty berries of black pepper and 
allspice, a few small onions, a fagot of sweet herbs (namely, savory, 
thyme, basil and knotted marjoram), and a little parsley and sliced horse* 
radish; on these pour half a pint of the best sherry, and a pint and a half 
of strong gravy. Simmer all gently for twenty minutes; then strain it 
through a sieve, and bottle it for use. The way of using it is to boil some 
of it in the butter while melting. 

Oyster Sauce, — E, R. — Beard the oysters, put the beards to the liquor, 
and stew them in a little of the water the fish is boiled in for a few minutes ; 
then strain it, make it into white sauce with roux and a little cream; boil 
it, then put in the oysters, let them simmer until quite plulnp, bat do not 
boil them, or they will be hard. 
14 
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Otftter Sauetfir Tkirkey,^^. JR. — Be earefbl of the liqoor tn the cysten 
are opened, put it into a saucepan with a blade of mace, the beamds of the 
dysierSf a teaspoonf«l of pepper, and a little aait. Strain the liquor and 
melt the batter in it, instead of water, then pnt in the oysters and plamp 
them, adding a teacnpfot of cream. \ 

Mussel Sauce, — E. i^— Prepare a good fish gravy, thicken it, and add the 
mussels, which must be well washed and bearded. Shake them about in 
the sauceyan, and serve them tcty hot, 

Sauee for White Fish, — E, R. — Take two large anchovies, and half an 
onion finely chopped, one spoonful of. viiregar, and four of sherry: boil it 
together, tlucken it with flour, and add fo«pr spoonfuls of cream or melted 
batter, in which case the flour may be omitteor 

Sauee for Fish. — E. It — All fish sauces »hoo1d be nrade of the water in 
which the fish is boiled, or some of the bones, fine, dce.y stewed down. 
When fish is filleted, the homes should alv^ays be employed in this way r 
stew them with an onion and a little white pepper, strain the broth, which 
Will be very rich, thicken it with cream, butter and fionr, or loux; ffiMl- 
add whatever the sauce is to be made of. 

Lobster Sauce.— -E, iZ.— Pick the meat from a lobste^and cirt if into very 
small pieces: Break the shell, and stew it with the legs, dcc^ in a pint and 
a half of water, until reduced to the quantity required; then strain, add the 
usual thickening for a white sauce, and warm the lobster op in itr 

Anchovy Satiee. — E. -R— Chop three anchovies, melt a quarter of a poand ^ 
of batter in a teacupful of the water in which the fish is boiled, add a 
spoonful of vinegar and a little flour. Stir it well over the fire nntii k is 
quite thick. 

Shikaree Sauee for Wild Ih.'^e.—E. J?.— Mix together a dessert-spooirfuf 
of pounded'white sugar, with the same quantity of cayenne pepper, or if 
the parties be averse to so much 7>epper, a tea or saltspoonful; add to if 
• glass of claret or portwine, a glass of ketchup, or a dessert-spoonfu/ of 
tssetkt^ of anchovies, and the juice of hi^lf a large lemon. Warm it over 
the fire, and either serve it up in a butter-bo»^t, or, having scored the breast 
/o^the duck, and laid a slice of butter upon it, p^ur the sauce over. 

Wiia ^^ Sauee.S^ 12.— A teaspoonful of miTde mustard, the same of 
e^^nce 01^ jinchoyies and red pepper; a ublespooirfol of ketchup, and a 
• glass 'of claret 




them i 

cient quantity "of* ^vviv«,, ^«« » »^^^ — — , - ^. 4v«"™i.^i- 

kaf, bunch of parsl6y,'and a spoonful or two of vinegar. Boil the whole 
together, skim it well, and serve ^;ap. . . -^ «„ 

Tomato Sauee.'-E. le.— Take rip^ tomatos, place them m a jar m an 
oven until the skin will coihe off d'asily^ itben stir them in their own liquorr 
take out the seeds add a little saJt; p^pj)erfn4 vinegar, and simmer them 
until they are of a proper consistence. " ' ,. w 

Apple SducB^^E. 12.— Pare, core and slice t^e apples, put them into a 
jar in a pan of water, on the fire; when soft enough, , beat them to a pulp: 
add sugar, if it should be the family taste, but it de^troy^ ^he slight acid 
•flavour ofthe apples, and its corrective to goose or pork. ^ ^ , 

Appk Sauce Fiquant.-^E. 12.-4Pulp the apples, and, if wanted of a good 
colour, add to them a little juice of beet-root or cochineal.: season with 
cayenne pepper and a glass of vinegar or lemdn-pickle, taking caxe not 
to make it too acid. This will prove a substitute for tomato or sorxe^ 
sauce, when neither can be obtained: if for the lattier, a Uttle spinacl^ 
kuce will give it a colour. . , ..,.., ^ . 

Horseradish Sauee for Fish.—E. 12.— Stew an onion m a little gsh gravy 
until it will pulp; add a teaspoonful of grated horseradish, and one or 



jlwo spdbnjQils of etstnee of aachovies. Beat all together over a fire, 
thickea it with a little btitter, an'd finish with a fipoonful of lemon-pickle or 
lemon-juice. Vinegar may be substituted, in which case it must be mixed 
with the horseradish, and boiled with it ; while the lemon, or lemon-pickle, 
being of a more delicate flavour, should only be warmed. 

Another HarseradUh Sauce, — E. R* — Scrape the horseradish thin and 
chop it small, or grate it, which is better; warm it in melted butter, adding 
A spoonful of mushroom ketchup, and one of walnut, or the vinegar from 
walnut-pickle. 

Hareeradish Sauce for hot or cold Roatt Meai.-^E, J2.— Scrape very fine 
or grate the horseradish; add a Utile made mustard, and two spoonfuls of 
pounded white sugar, to four of vinegar. Mix the whole well toother. This 
sauce should be very thick. 

Morseradish Sauce for a T\trkeyf, — E. R, — Slice two or three onions 
▼ery thin, scrape an equal quantity of horseradish very fine ; put them 
together into a stewpan with nearly half a pint of water, and half the quan- 
tity of good vinegar, and a little salt. Stew it until tender, then put it into 
a dish, and place it under the turkey, when it is nearly roasted, to catch 
the dregs from the turkey. 

Moreeradiah Sauce for Roast Beef or Mutton, — E, iJ.r-Grate the horse- 

xadish on a bread-grater into a basin, then add two tablespoon fuls of cream, 

with a little mustard and salt ; mix them well together, and bruise them 

, with a spooa; then add four tablespoonfuls of the best vinegar, and bruise 

them well together until thoroughly amalgamated. 

Observe, that the vinegar and cream are both to be cold. This is a very 
.fine sauce, and may be served in a small tureen. 

Sauce for Beef'Steok, — E, R. — Equal parts of ale, wine audi ketchup; a 
piece of butter, and a little pepper ; stir it over the fire in a small sauce- 
pan, and pour it venr hot upon the beef-steak. 

Sktuce dlaSL MenehoubL — E, R. — Put some butter into a stewpan, shake 
.over a little flour; add a cupful of cream; serve it with pari»ley, young 
onions, half a bay-lea( and a shalot. Put it on the fire, keeping it stirred. 
Then pass it throujgfh a sieve: put it on the fire again with some chopped 
parsley, a little pepper, and minced mushrooms. Serve it over boiled 
fowls. 

Sauce a la Tartare, — E, R. — Take the yolk of an egg, and drop into it 
very slowly a tablespoonful of sweet oil, beating it up by degrees until per- 
fectly mixed; then add a tablespoonful of vinegar, a little chopped parsley, 
a tablespoonful of French mustard, pepper and salt; beat up the whole 
together: make and keep the sauce in a cold place; put it into a dish, and 
lay the boiled fowl upon it This sauce should be beaten till it resembles 
cream. 

. Sauce' for Roast Meat,'—E, i2.— Grate some horseradish, add a spoonful 
of made mustard, a large spoonful of powdered white sugar, and four large 
spoonfuls of vinegar. 

Carrier Sauce for Mutton^ — Chop six sbalots fine, and boil them up with 
a gill of gravy, a spoonful of vinegar, some pepper and salt. Serve in a 
boat. 

Queen Marxfs Sauce for a Shoulder of Mutton, — Let a well-fed shoulder 
hang till tender. When three parts roasted, put a soup-plate under it, with 
three spoonfuls of hot water, the same of port, a shalot, an anchovy 
chopped fijie, and a little pepper; baste the meat with this and the gravy 
that drops from ift When the mouon is taken up, turn the inside upwards, 
score it various ways, pour the gravy over, and cover it with a quantity of 
fried crumbs of bread. 

Foreemeat^^S, JR«-*French cooks pride themselves, and very justhr^ qn 
the pains which they be^w xm the eIaboratk>a of their forcemeat or urce. 
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It is an art In 'which they hare attained superior excellence, bat fn whicH 
there, is no difficulty — patience and perseverance being the principal 
things required. The farce is sometimes a delicate preparation of sausage* 
meat, and is served up alone ; but it enters into the composition of nume- 
rous other dishes. 

Rasp or scrape a pound of veal, freeing it from all skin or sinew; scrape 
also a pound and a half of fat bacon, or beef suet ; add pepper and salt, and 
pound it in a mortar; chop a few chives, a bundle of parsley, and some 
mushrooms; then having soaked the crumb of two penny-rolls in hot mtlk, 
press out the moisture; add to it a lump of butter, and a spoonful or two 
of rich stock. Stir this over a stove until it dries and becomes firm, then 
pound it, first separately, and then with the meal, also previously pounded, 
adding three eggs, one at a time. By taking a small quantity of this mix- 
ture, making it into a ball, and boillpg it, the cook will discover whether 
it be sufficiently light and well seasoned. It is not considered advisable to 
put in all the whites -of the eggs. , 

The flavour given to the bread or panada, is considered to be of great im- 
portance, and the highest point of perfection may be obtained by attending 
to the following directions: — Put into a small saucepan a piece of butter, 
a little chopped ham, a few sprigs of parsley, two or three shalots, a bay- 
leaf, a clove, two blades of mace, and a few mushrooms chopped, if they 
are to be had, or a little mushroom-powder (a teaspoonfol of ketchup may 
be the substitute); stew the whole gently over a slow fire. When the* 
flavour is extracted, add one or two spoonfuls of broth; let it boil for a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, and then strain it over the bread, 
after the milk has been pressed out. When the panada has been thus pre- 
pared, it will not be necessary to put any thing but a little salt and pepper 
to the meat, which is the true method of making the quenelle. The whole 
must be pouni^ed separately, and together, until it will go through a sieve. 
Another method of flavouring the panada is to boil in the milk an onion 
or shalot and a blade of mace, adding to the stock with which it is after- 
wards moistened a teaspoonful of essence of ham. Jn fact, a cook, who 
will direct her attention to this branch of the art, may easily vary her 
sauces or forcemeat, and adapt them to great numbers of dishes. Balls of 
forcemeat should be rolled small, and either boiled or fried. 

Farce Cuite. — E, R. — Cut in small pieces some undressed fowl, put 
them into a stewpan with a piece of butter, a little salt, pepper, and a little 
nutmeg; shake them over the fire for ten minutes, drain, and let them cool. 
Put an equal portion of crumbs of bread in the same stewpan with some 
broth, and a little parsley chopped fine ; stir it with a wooden spoon till it 
becomes (Joite soft. Let it get cold, then pound the fowl until it will pass 
through a tammy; pound the bread also, and put it through the sieve; 
then put equal parts of the meat, butter and bread together, and pound 
them with yolks of eggs sufficient to make it into a proper consistence, and 
keep it in a jar for use. 

Farce of Ham and VeaL — E, R. — Mince equal quantities of ham and veal, 
a bunch of parsley, and some pepper; put it on the fire with a little broth ; 
let it stew very gently; then pound it in a mortar : add to it an equal portion 
of bread soaked in milk and pounded, pound the whole together with some 
butter, and mix it with the yolks of eggs. 

Oiar.—Bacon and veal which have been used in braising, 6r any thing 
being highly impregnated with the flavour of herbs and onions, and very 
rich, may be employed afterwards aS a farce, pounded and mixed with 
panada. . ' , 

Common Veal-stuffing. — E. iJ.7-Take equal quantities of beef-sUet and 
crumbs of bread, chop the suet very finely: chop togetber a bundle of 
sweet herbs; add to them a tea or saltspoonfal of gmted lemon-fyeel, and 
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«ip]xer WI4 «iilt. Ude, who U good authoritjr, obsenres» thai, it it would not 

be amiss to add a pieoe of butter, and pound the whole in a mortar;" mix 

it Qp with eggs. 

. 06«*--Grated ham or tongue may be added to this stuffing. 

•^ By mixing with any potted meat or game an equal .proportion of soaked 

-bread* which will always be lighter than bread-crumbs, the cook will have 

At once a very fine species of Sirce, to be employed in stuffing olives, fillets 

of fowl, ^c. Bacon or butter must always be substituted for suet, when 

ib» forcemeat i§ to.be eaten cold. 

At many tables, where eveiy thing else is well done, it is common to £nd 
•veiy bad stuffing. 

. According to what it is wanted for should be the selection from the fol- 
lowing list, observing, that of the most pungent articles least must be used^* 
No one flavour should predominate greatly; yet if several dishes be served 
Ihe same day, there should be a marked variety in the tastes of the force- 
meats, as well as of the gravies. A general fault is, that the tastes of lemon- 
peel and thyme overcome all others; therefore they should only be used in 
»mall quantities. 

; They shonld be consistent enough to cut with a knife, but not dry and 
• heavy*. 

Herbs are a very essential ingredient; and it is the copious but judicious . 
use of them that chie% gives the cookery of the French its superior 
flavour. 

Forcemeat Ingreditnts. 

Cold fowl, vieal, or mutton. Cold sole. 

Scraped ham or gammon. Oysters. 

Fat bacon, or the fat of ham. Anchovy, 

JBeef-suet* Lobsters. 

Veal-sneL Tarragon. 

Butter. Savory. 

Marrow. Pennyroyal. 

Crumbs of bread. Knotted marjoram. 

Parsley. Thyme and lemon-thyme. 

White pepper. Basil. 

Salt. Sage. , 

Nutmeg. • Lemon-peel. 

Yolk and white of eggs, well beaten Yolks of hard eggs. 
to bind the mixture. Mace and cloves. 

« Cayenne. 

Garlic, 
Shalot. 
Onion. 
Chives. 
• . Chervil. 

Jamaica pepper in fine powder, or 
«. two or three cloves. 

The first column contains the articles of which the forcemeat may be 
made, without any striking flavour; and to these may be added some of the 
different ingredients of the second column to vary the taste. 

Forcetniatf to firee Fowk or Meal. — Shred a little ham or gammon, some 
cold veal or fowl, some beef-suet, a small quantity of onion, some parsley, 
very little lemon-peel, salt, nutmeg, or pounded mace, and either white pep- 
peror cayenne, a^ bread-crum.ba.. 

Pound it in a mortar, and bind it with one, or two eggs, beaten or strain- 
ed. For forcemeat patties, the mixture as above. 

Fwumiaijw Jiare, or any thing in imOaiion cfU^-^Tht scalded liyeri w 
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anchovy, some (at bacon, a fittle suet, some parsley, tb3rme> knotted noLtjo- 
ram, a little shaiot, and either onion or chives, all chopped fine; crumbs of 
bread, pepper and natmeg, beat in a mortar with an egg. 

Forcemeats for mackerel, pike, haddock and soles, will be found by refer- 
ence to those articles. 

Paammer Balls for Soup, — E, R* — Chop an onion, and half a pound of 
suet very finely ; stew them together until the suet is melted, then pour it 
hot upon eight spoonfuls of biscuit-flour; mix it well tc^ether; add a little 
salt, a little grated nutmeg, lemon-peel, and ginger, and'sij eggs. Put the 
balls into the soup when it boils, and boil them for a quarter of an hour« 
The quantity of eggs and flour may appear disproportioaed, but the flour 
employed is of a peculiar kind, used for the purpose in Jewish famiiies. 
•Nothing can exceed the excellence of the balls made after this receipt: 
they are applicable to any kind of soups. 

Very fine ForcemetU BcUlSyfor Fish Sotipa.w Fishy stewed on Maign^kiys*'^ 
Beat the flesh and soil parts of a middling lobster, half an anchovy, a large 
piece of boiled celery, the yolk of a hard egg, a little cayenne, mace, salt, 
and white pepper, with two tablespoonfuls of bread-crumbs, one ditto of 
oyster-liquor, two ounces of butter warmed, and two eggs lon^ beaten: 
make into balls, and fry of a fine brown in butter. 

Fish Forcemeat — E, R. — Chop, and afterwards pound in a mortar, any 
kind of fish, adding an anchovy or two, or a teaspoonful of the essence of 
anchovies; but do not allow the taste to prevail; and the yolk of a hard 
boiled egg: if for maigre, pound butter with it; but otherwise, the fat of ba- 
con pounded separately, and then mixed: add a third portion of bread, pre- 
pared by soaking and pounding previously, and mix the whole up with 
raw eggs. 

Dressing far CutletSy 4*c. — E. jR.^Grate some stale bread ; add to it an 
equal portion of chopped sweet herbs, parsley being the principal ingredi- 
ent; season it, and mix it on a plate with clarified butter: have another 
plate of dry bread-crumbs. Brush the cutlets with yolk of egg, and pnt 
the mixture on thickly wiih a knife^ then rdi them in the bread-crumbs. 
Upon some occasions this process should be twice performed, in order 
that the coating should be sufficiently thick. 

LUtk Eggs for Turile,—E. jR.— Beat three hard yolks of eggs in a mortar, 
and make into a paste with the yolk of a raw one; roll it into small balls, 
and throw them into boiling water for two minutes to harden^ 

Foreemeat for Turtle^ as ai llie Bushy Bristol. — A pound of fine fresh soef, 
one ounce of ready -dressed v£al or chicken, chopped fine, crumbs of 
bread, a little shaiot or onion; salt, white pepper, nutmeg, mace, penny- 
royal, parsley, and lemon-thyme, finely shred ; beat as many fresh eggs, 
-yolks and whites separately, as will make the above ingredients into a 
moist paste; roll into small balls, and boil them in fresh lard, putting them 
in just as it boils up. When of alight brown, take them out, and drain 
them before the fire. If the suet be moist or stale, a great many more ^gs 
will be necessary. 

Balls made this way are remarkably light; but, being greasy,*som,e 
people prefer them with less suet and eggs. 

Brain Cakes. — E. R.' — Clean, wash, blanch, and soak the brains, then 
beat them up with a little white pepper and salt, a sage-leaf or two, scalded 
and finely chopped, and the yolk of an egg; make them into small cakes 
or fritters, and fry them. 

niascTXovB how to blanch, BBAISS, 0£AZS, vorcb, akd labd. 
. To SiiaiMA.— Put the article in cold water over the fire, and when it boils 
up take it put and plunge it into cold water, and let it remain until cold. 
This gives pliimpness and whiteness. ^ • , 



TongneS) palates, dec., are said to be blanched, when, after long boiHiig, 
tfae^skin can be pealed off; and the latter wili become thicker by being pat 
into cold water as above. 

To Giaze, without Braiatng. — Fowls or meat may be dressed in any way 
chosen, without bacon, and a gravy, boiled to a glaze, brushed over, as 
above. Hams, tongues and stewed beef, to eat cold, are thus done. 
'Whether by giving the appearance of French cookery to our good old 
English dishes,* any advantage be gained in look or flavour, every one 
must judge for himself; but ham and tongue, in the opinion of many, are 
best when served as formerly. 

7b Force F&wb, cf-c, is to stuff any part with forcemeat, and is usually 
put between the skin and flesh. 

lb Lard Meat, FmvlSj Sweetbreads, 4-c. — Have ready larding-pin» of dif- 
ferent sizes, and according to the article to be done ; cut slices of bacon 
into bits of a proper length, quite smooth, and put into a larding-pin to suiit 
it, with which pierce the' skin and a very little of the meat, leaving the 
bacon in, and the two ends of equal length outwards. Lard in rows the 
size you think fit. • 

To Crimp Parslei/.'^E, U.— Wash and pick it from the large stalks, and 
then throw it into water. After the flsh or meat which it is to garnish has 
been fried, boil up the fat in a. pan, pot in the parsley, and it will speedily 
chsp, and retain its'gren colour. Take it out and dry it from the fat for a 
few minutes before the fire. 

Potato Watt, or Edgir^, to aerve round Frieaseee of Fish, — Mash in a 
mortar as many potatoes as you may want, with a good piece of butter; then, 
with the bowls of two silver spoons, raise a wall of it two inches and a 
half high within the rim of the dish to be used. Let the upper part be a 
little thinner than the lower; smooth it; and, after brushing it all over with 
eggy put it into the oven to become hot, and a little coloured. Before eggw 
ing it, the outside may be ornamented* with flowers, leaves, Ac, by the 
small tin shapes used to cut paste. 

Casaerole, or Rice ed^ed, for a Currtf or Fricaeeee, — 'After soaking and 
picking fine Carolina rice, boil it in water and a little salt, until tender, but 
not to a mash ; drain and put it round the inner edge of the dish to the 
height of two inches; smooth it with the back of a spoon, and wash it over 
with yolk of egg, and put it into the oven for three or four minutes; then 
serve the meat in the middle. 

PoeUe. — E, /J.— Take two pounds of veal, and two Of bacon ; cut both 
into large dice; cut also two large carrots and two onions into dice; put 
them, with a pound of butter, into a stewpan, the juice of four lemons, a 
little thyme or sweet fennel, and two laurel-leaves bruised; season it with 
salt and pepper; put them on a good fire; add a spoonful of boiling broth, 
and boil it 

Obs. — This is employed, In fine French cookery, to boil fowls in, or other 
delicate preparations. 

Bbmc, — E, R, — Take a pound of grated bacon, a pound of suet, half a 
pound of butter, two lemons, four carrots cut in dice, four onions, and a 
ladle of water. Boil all together till reduced. Be careful to keep stirring 
the blanc ; and, when the suet is melted, add a little water and clarified 
salt; boil it, skim it, and it is ready for use. 

Bettterfor Cutkteor Filleta ofFowL—E, jR.--Mix fonr spoonfuls of flour 
with one of olive-oil. and a sutficient quantity of beer to make it of a proper 
thickness ; then add the whites of two eggs, ^nd a little salt. Take care 
that it is very smoothly mixed. 

To Pot Pigeone.'^het them be quite fresh, clean them carefoUy, and 
season them with salt as(d pepper; lay them close in a small deep f^n ; 
for, the snuUles the «iifftce» and ths closer they are packed, the less btttter 
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wiH M wftiited. Cerer thea with bnttert dien with very thick paper tie 
down, and bake thenu When cold, put them dry into potft tbat will hold 
two or three in each ; and poar batter over thenu using that which wa« 
baked as part. Observe that the butter should be pretty thick over them, 
If they ace to be kept. If pigeDUS were boned and then put in an oval form 
into the pot, they would lie closer and require less butter. They may be 
staffed with a fine forcemisat made with veal, bacon, &c^ and then they 
will eat excellently. If a high flavour is approved of, add maee, allspicA* 
end a little cayenne, before baking. 

To Pot Partridge. — Clean them nicely, and season with mace, allspiccE, 
white pepper and salt, in fine powder. Rub every part well; then lay the 
breast downwards in a pan, and pack the birds as close as you possibly 
ean. Pat a good deal of butter on them ; then cover ihe pan with a coarse 
flour paste, and a paper over, tie it close, and bake. When cold, put the 
birds into pots, and cover them with butter. 

A very cheap way of Potting Birds, — Prepare them as directed in the )ai^ 
receipt ; and when baked and grown cold, cat them into proper pieces for 
helping; pack them close into a large potting-pan, and (if possible) leave 
no spaces to receive the butter. Cover them with butter, and one-third 
part less will be wanted than when the birds are done whole. 

The butter that has covered potted things will s^c^e for basting, or &r 
paste for meat pies. 

To Pot Lobsters, — Half boil them, pick out the meat, cut it into smaU 
.bits, season with mace, whit^ pepper, nutmeg and salt, pr^s close into a 
pot, and cover with butler; bake half an hour; put the spawn in. Whe». 
eoJd, take the lobster out, and put it into the pots, with a little of the butter. 
Beat the other butter in a mortar with some of the spawn; then mix th& 
coloured butter with as much as will be sufficient to cover the pots, and 
strain it. Cayenne may be added,! if approved. 

Another vmy to Pot Lobsters^ as*at Wood's HoteL — Half boil ; take out the 
meat as whole avS you can; split the tail and remove the gut; if the inside 
te not watery, add it. Season with mace, nutmeg, white pepper, salt and 
a clove or two, in the finest powder. Lay a little fine batter at the bottom- 
of the pan, and the lobster smooth over it, with bay-leaves between; cover 
it with butter, and bake gently. When done, pour the whole on the bottom 
of a sieve, and with a fork lay the pieces into potting-pots, some of ieach 
sort, with the seasoning about it. When cold pour clarified butter over, 
but not hot It will he ready for eating next day; and, if highly seasoned, 
and thickly covered with butter, will keep some time. 

Potted lobster may be eaten cold, or as a fricassee, with cream sauce: it 
then looks very nicely, and eats excellently, especially if there is, spawn. . 

Maekerd, Herring and Trovd are good potted as above. 

To Pot Shrimps, — When boiled, take them out of their shells, and season 
them with salt, white pepper and a very little mace and cloves. Press 
them into a pot, lay a little butter over them, and Wke in a slow oven £6r 
ten minutes. When cold, cov^ with clarified butter. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

BALTIHQ JlSH PIGKUITS. — 

Wasir the pork is ready for salting, it should be sprinkled witbm handful 
of comaidii salt to fetch out tbo blood; ths bnoe thfiowd away oa tlie M* 
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lowing: day, and the tnelit wiped with a dry clcith. Hams should be laid 
with the rind-side downwards; and it is a good plan to heat a quarter of a 
peck of common salt in a frying-pan and lay it at the bottom of the pan. A 
^mall quantity of saltpetre Is necessary to produce a fine red colour either 
of ham or befef; but much will inake the meat hard, and the proportions of 
sugar and salt should be varied according to the preference given to high- 
ly-salted provisions, or those which are cured with a milder substitute. 
Skim-milk or milk and water will be found preferable to plain water for 
soaking hams ; and they tnay also be boiled in milk and water. Where 
vegetables are plentiful, it is desirable to boil ham with three heads of 
celery, a coaple of turnips, half a dozen small onions, and a large bnncfi of 
sweet marjoram, thyme; <fec., put in after the pot has been skimmed. These 
will extract the salt, and soften the meat: apiece of coarse fresh beef, in 
addition, will materially improve the ham, but the best way is to bake it 
Send it to the oven in a deep pan, with half a pound of suet at the bottom, 
and half a pint of water. — E. R. 

To Dress Hams* — If long Jiung, and very hard, put the ham into water a 
night, and then let it lie either in a hole dug in the earth, or on stones 
isprinkled with water, two or three days, to mellow, covering it with a heavy 
tub to keep vermin from it. In either case let it be put into a linen bag, 
and carefully covered. Wash and brush it well; put it into a boiler of 
water, and let it simmer from three hours and a half to five hours, accord* 
ing to its size. It is best to allow time enoagh, as it is easy to take up the 
ham when done, and keep it hot over boiling water, covered closely. Take 
off the skin as whole as you can, as it keeps the cold ham moist. Sirew 
raspings over the him, and garnish with carrots sliced. It should be care* 
fully pared, before boiling, to remove the rusty parts. If Some cloves, bay 
and laurel leaves, and a bunch of herbs be boiled with a ham, it will have 
a fine flavour. If to be braised, cover it well with meat in slices, over and 
under, and put in roots and spices. 

The water, with which it is to be completely covered to dress it, will be 
an excellent addition for brown sauce or soups, instead of plain water. 

Fitzsimon Family Receipt for Curing Hams,-'-E» H-VTake a fat hind- 
quartef of pork, and cut off the ham in a handsome shape. Mix an ounce 
of saltpetre, a pound of common salt, and a pound of coarse brown sugar 
all together, and rub the ham Well. Let it lie for a month in this pickle, 
turning and basting it everyday; then hang it in wood-smoke in a dry 
place, where no heat can come to it, and, if to be kept long, hang it for a 
month or two in a damp place, and it will eat firm and short* Observe, 
hams thus made need not be soaked; put them into cold water, and let 
them be three or four hours before they boil, skimming the pot well and 
often until it boils. These hams have been made in the family with a 
less quantity of salt, and an additional quantity of saltpetre, and it has 
been found to answer well, the hams being in that case soaked before 
boiling. 

Hams in Sweet Wori,-^E. R. — Rub every ham with half a pound of 
coarse sugar and four ounces of saltpetre; let them lie one night; then 
salt them with an equal quantity of bay-salt and common salt, and turn 
them every day for a fortnight, rubbing them with the salt that lies at the 
bottom of the pan; then steep them for three days in cold sweet ale wort, 
' turning them every day. Hang them to dry without allowing them to get ^ 
' any heat, and then hang th^m in a damp place. They need not be eaten 
for three tnonths ; and if the hams are large they should lie in the salt 
three weeks; eight ounces of common and eight of bay-salt are the pro- 
|)ortion for each ham; 

7b Pickle a Hamj^E, 12.-^Takc a pound of common salt, half a pound ^ 
"Mof bay sal^Hie same quimtity of saltpetre, a pouad of coarse sug.r or^ 
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treacle, a pint of old ale, and a pint of vine^r. -Boil diera all toge^r. 
and pat them hot on the ham; then let it remain a month in the piclcl«y 
being careful to tarn it every day. 

Piun Pickk for Hams. — E, R. — ^Take one pound of coarse sugar, one 
ounce of saltpetre; one ounce uf bay salt, one pound and three-quarters of 
jBommon salt, and bruise them well together; then boil them in a gallon of 
water for ten minutes, skimming it well. Beat the hanis, and when tbe 
pickle is cold, put t|iem in, turning them every day for three weeks. This 
u the quantity for one large ham ; dry them in wood-smoke. 

Another way. — Hang the ham, and sprinkle it with salt; then mb' it 
every day with the following fine powder; half a pound of common salt, 
the same quantity of bay-salt, two ounces of saltpetre, and two ounces of 
black pepper, mixed with a pound and a half of treacle. Turn it twice 
a-day, in the pickle, for three weeks. Lay it into a pail of water for on« 
night, wipe it quite dry, and smoke it two or tbree weeks. 

Anotfier way, that gives a higher flavour. — When the weather will permit 
bang the ham three days ; mix an ounce of saltpetre with a quarter of a 
pound of bay-salt, the same quantity of common salt, and also of coarse 
sugar, and a quart of strong beer; boil them together, and pour them im* 
mediately upon the ham ; turn it twice a-day in the pickle for three weeks. 
An ounce of black pepper, and the same quantity of allspice in fine powdec, 
added to the above, will give still more flavour. Cover it with bran wbea 
wiped ; and smoke it from three to four weeks, as yon approve ; the latter 
will make it harder, and give it more of the flavour of Westphalia. Sew 
hams in hessings, (that is, coarse wrappers). Let it be smoked by woo4 
or over smothering smoke made by wet straw and horse-lifter. 

Berkshire Receipt for Hams, — £?* R. — ^Take two legs of pork, each weigh- 
ing about fifteen pounds ; rub them well over with two ounces of saltpetre 
finely beaten ; let them lie a day and night: then take two pounds of browa 
sugar, and one pound and a half of common salt; mix them together, aD4 
rub the hams with it: let them lie three weeks, taming and rubbing the 
pickle every day. 

The Manor-HouseMeeeiptfor Hams. — E. 12.— Sprinkle them with salt, and 
let them stand two or three days. Take an ounce of saltpetre, one oonoe 
and a half of salt prunella, half a pound of coarse sugar, and half a poand 
of bay-salt. Pound them well together, put them before die fire until they 
are warm, then rub the bam with the mixture till it froths; cover it very 
thickly with salt, and rub the ham every day with the liquor that runs from 
it. Three weeks salting will be sufficient for a ham of twelve pounds, and 
A month for one of twenty. 

Westphalia. Hams. — E. i{.— Prepare the hams in the usual manner bf 
rubbing them with common salt, and draining them; take an oance of 
saltpetre, half a pound of coarse sugar, and the same quantity of salt, rub 
it well into the ham, and in three days pour a pint of vinegar over it. A 
fine foreign flavour may also be given to hams, 4)y pouring old strong beer 
over ihem, and burning joniper-wood while they are drying: molasses, 
juniper-berries and highly-flavoured herbs, such as basil, sage, bay-leaves 
and thyme, mingled together, and the hams well rubbed with it, using only 
a sufficient quantity of salt to assist in the cure, will aflTord an agreeable 
variety. 

To Piefde Pork.-^E, U.— Take half a bushel of common salt, one pound 
of bay-salt, half a pound of saltpetre, and six poaads of coarse brown 
sugar; make hams of the legs, according to the foregoing receipts. Take 
.the sides of the uprk and rub th^m well with common salt, lay a thin bed 
of salt in the tray, and place one of the sides in it; eprivkle with salt lo 
cover it! lay the other side on the top, and sprinkle it alsOi Let them He 
two or three days, rubbing the aalt well m thm covw the Whole with *• 
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<k&ep ingredtlints, ancl as soon as tbse salt begins to give, rnb them well in ; 
turn the sides frequently, and let them be covered with brine: it will be fit 
fbr use in six or eight weeks. These quantities are for a pig of fifteen or 
sixteen score. 

Mutton Ham, — E, U.— Cut a hind quarter of mutton in the shape of a 
Mam, and allow it to hang for two or three dajrs. Mix half a ponnd of bay- 
salt, two ounces of saltpetre, half a pound of common salt, and half a 
Sound of coarse sugar, all well pounded together, and make them quite 
ot over the fire. Then rub it well into the meat, turning it in the liquor 
every day; after four days, add two more ounces of common salt. Let it 
remain twelve days- in the brine ; then take it out, dry it, and hang it up in 
wood-smoke for a week. Another pickle lor mutton ham may be made 
with one ounce of saltpetre to a pound of coarse sugar, and one of salt ; 
the ham kept in this pickle for a fortnight, then rolled in saw-dust, and then 
hung in wood-smoke for fourteen days Idnger. 

To BoU Mutton Ham* — E. R. — Put it on the fire in cold water, let it warm 
quickly, and allow it to boil only twenty minutes; then leave it in the pan 
of water till cold* This plan renders it moist, and answers when it is to 
be eaten cold. 

To Curt Tont^uea. — Some persons like neafs' tongues cured with the 
whole root on, in which case they look much larger, but have not any 
other advantage, the latter being too hard to cut pleasantly when salted. If 
the root is to be removed, cut it off near the gullet, but without taking away 
die fat that is under the tongue. The root must be soaked in salt and water 
a night, and extremely well cleaned before it be dressed, when it is very 
good stewed with gravy; or may be salted two days, and used for peas- 
soup. Having let^ the fat and a little of the kernel under the tongue, 
sprinkle it with salt and let it drain until next day. Then for each tongue 
mix a large spoonful of common salt, the same quantity of coarse sugar, 
and half as much saltpetre; rub it well in, and do so every day for a week; 
then add another large spoonful of salt. If rubbed daily, a tongue will be 
ready in ten days ; but if only turned in the pickle, it will not be too salt 
kk four or five weeks, but should not bp kept longer. When to bedried^ 
write the date of t)>e day on parchment, and tie it on. Smoke three days, 
or hang them in a dry place without smoking. When to be dressed, boil 
the tongue extremely tender; allow five hours, and if done sooner it i« 
easily kept hot. The longer it is kept after smoking, the higher will be 
the flavour: if hard, it may require soaking four or five hours; but in the 
estimation of many persons, they are best dressed 6ut of the pickle. 

Another way, — Clean as above: for two tongues allow an ounce of salt- -• 
petre, and an ounce of sal-prunella ; with which rub them daily. The third 
day, cover them with common salt; turn thep every day for three wee|rs, 
then dry them and rub over them bran, and smoke them. In ten days they 
will be fit to eat ICeep in a cool dry place. 

To Stew 7bnflt*e.— Salt a tongue with saltpetre and common salt for a 
week, turning it everyday. Boil it tender enough to peel: when done, 
stew it in a moderately strong gravy; season with soy, mushroom-ketchup, 
cayenne, pounded cloves, and salt, if necessary. Serve with truffles, mo- 
rels, and mushrooms stewed in gravy. 

In both this receipt and the next, the roots must be taken off the tongues 
before salting, but some fat must be left, 

An excellent way of Preparing Tongues to eat coitf.— Season with common 
salt and saltpetre, brown sugar, a little bay-salt, pepper, cloves, mace and 
allspice, in fine powder, for a fortnight: then take away the pickle, put the 
fongue into a small pan, and lay some butter on it; cover it with brown 
crust, and bake slowly till so tender that a straw will go through it. 
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. Th« thia part of tonpes, if hang up to diy, grates like hung beef, aiid> 
also makes a fine addition to the flavoar of omelets. 

To Cure a Tongue — £» R, — Put the tongue into an earthen pan, rub into 
it a tablespoo&ful of saltpetre, a good handful of salt, and the same quan- 
tity of coarse brown sugar; allow the tongue to remain in the pickle for 
tbree weeks, and rub it over every day with the pickle. Then take it out 
of the pickle and put it into the mea^sc^een before the fire for two or three 
days, till the pickle has entirely drained from it. Then sprinkle it over 
with bran, and hang it up in any part of the kitchen. 

To Cure Sheep's Tongues,-^E. R. — ^Let the tongues be well washed and 
cleaned, and lay them in spring water for half an hour. Take a pound of 
salt, a quarter of a pound of treacle, and half an ounce of saltpetre ; rub 
the tongues well with it, and put them into the pickle ; a week or ten days 
will be sufficient to cure them. 

To Pickle Tongues. — E, R, — Wipe the tongues exceedingly dry with a 
coarse cloth, but do not allow them to be touched with water. To each 
tongue put an ounce of saltpetre, half a pound of salt, and a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar; rob these well into the tongue; turn it every day 
in the pickle; it will be fit for use in a fortnight, but may be kept longer. 

To Pickle Beef. — E. R. — Rub each piece of beef very lightly with salt ; 
let them lie singly on a tray or board for twenty-four hours ; then wipe them 
very dry. Pack them closely in a tub, taking care that it is perfectly 
sweet and cleau. Have the pickle ready, made thus: — Boil four gallons 
of soft water with ten pounds of coarse salt, four ounces of saltpetre, and 
two pounds of coarse brown sugar; let it boil fifteen minutes, and skim it 
while boiling very clean. When perfectly cold, pour it on the beef, laying 
a weight on the top to keep the meat under the pickle. This quantity is 
sufficient for 100 lbs. of beef, if closely packed. 

To make a Pickle thai will keep for years, for HaniSy Tongues, or Beef if 
boiled and skimnt^d between each parcel of them. — To two gallons of spring 
water put two pounds of coarse sugar, two pounds of bay and two pounds 
and a half of common salt, and half a pound of saltpetre, in a deep earthen 
glazed pan that will hold four gallons, and with a cover tlmt will fit close. 
Keep the beef or hams as long as they will bear, before you put them into 
the pickle; and sprinkle them with coarse sugar in a pan, from which they 
must drain. Rub the hams, &;c., well with the pickle, and pack them in 
close, putting as much as the pan will hold, so that the pickle may cover 
them. The pickle is not to be boiled at first. A small bskm may lie four- 
teen day?, a large one three weeks; a tongue twelve days, and beef in pro- 
.• portion to its size. They will eat well out of the pickle without drying. 
When they are to be dried, let each piece be drained over the pan ; and 
when it will drop no longer, take a clean sponge and dry it thoroughly. 
Six or eight hours will smoke ihem, and there should be only a little saw- 
dust and wet straw burnt to do this; but if put into a baker's chimney, sew 
them in a coarse cloth, and hang them a week. Add two pounds of com- 
mon salt ami two pints of water every time you boil the liquor. 

Hamburg Beef.^E. R. — To sixteen pounds of beef put oije pound of 
common salt, one pound of treacle. Wo ounces of bay-sali» and one ounce 
of saltpetre; rub the salt thoroughly over the beef, and pour the treacle 
upon it. Let it be turned every day, and well rubbed in the pickle. At 
the end of three weeks pot it to dry in wood smoke. The under bed is the 
best part for this purpose, but the ribs also may be used. 

Spiced Flank of Beef -'E.R.'^TaikQ eight or ten pounds (rf the thin flank, 
remove any skin, gristle, or bones, rob it over with half an ounce of salt, 
petre, and half an ounce of bay-salt. Then rub it wall in with a mixture 
of spices, the following proportions being used;-~One oupce of black pep- 
per, one of allspice, half an ounce of ground ginger, a quarter of an onnce 
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of cloves, and half the quantity of mace. Use only as much as will suffice 
to rub the beef all o^r ; then add three ounces of common salt and a qnarter 
of a pound of coarse sugar; let the beef remain a fortnight in this pickle, 
turning it and rubbing it every day ; then take it out, cover it with the 
spices and chopped sweet herbs, roll it very tight, tie it with tape, put it 
into a pan with half a pint of water and half a pound of suet. Bake it 
after the bread has1>een drawn for six hours; put a heavy weight upon it, 
and, when cold, take off the tape. There will be a fine jelly at the bottom 
of the pan, which should be cleared from far, and mixed with an eqtial 
portion of jelly from an ox^foot, as it will be too salt to eat alone, or it may 
be used in soups. The brisket of beef may be cured the same way; 
remove the bones, which will easily slip out when it comes from the oven> 
and put a l^avy weight upon it to press the fat and lean well in together. 
If well managed, the beef will be as rich and as tender as marrow, but a 
lai^r quantity of salt or saltpetre would make it hard. 

To Salt Beef Red/ which is extremely good to eat fredi from the Pickk, or to 
hdhg to dry. — Choosea piece^f beeif with as little bonfe as you can, (the 
flanlr is most proper,) sprinkle it, and let it drain a day ; then rub it with 
common salt, saltpetre and bay-salt, but only a small proportion of the salt- 
petre, and you may add a few grains of cochineal, all in fine powder. Rub 
the jMokle every day into the meat for a week, then only turn it. 

It will be excellent in eight days. In si xteenr drain it from the pickle; 
and let it be smoked at the oven's mouth when heated with wood, or send 
it to the baker's. A few days will smoke it. 

A little of the coarsest sugar may be added to the salt. 

It eats well boiled tender with greens or carrots. If to be grated as 
Butch, then cut a lean bit, boil it till extremely tender, and while hot put it 
under a press. When cold, fold it in a sheet of paper, and it will keep in 
a dry place two or three months, ready for serving on bread and butter. 

The Dutch way to Salt Beef. — Take a lean piece of beef, rub it well with 
treacle or brown sugar, and turn it often. In three days wipe it, and salt 
•^ it with common salt and saltpetre beaten fine; rub these well in, and turn 
it every day for a fortoight. Roll it tight in a coarse cloth, and press it 
under a heavy weight; hang to dry in wood-smoke, but turn it upside down 
every day. Boil it in pump-water, and press it; it will grate or cut into 
shivers, like Dutch beef. v 

To twelve pounds of beef, the proportion of common salt is one pound. 

Leieestershire Spieed Bee/".— Take a round of beef, rub in a quarter of a 
pound of saltpetre finely pounded; let it stand a day, then season it with half 
a pound of bay-salt, an ounce of black pepper, the same ofallspice, both 
pounded. Let it lie in the pickle a month, turning it every day, and add- 
ing about three times a week a small quantity of common salt. Then 
wash off the salt and spice; cut some/ fat bacon about a quarter of an inch 
square, and long enough to penetrate the beef; roll them in spices, half an 
ounce of mace, three large nutmegs, a teaspoonful of cayenne, and the 
same of black pepper, pounded; lard the beef with the bacon, and a green 
stuffing made of chopped herbs. Put the beef into a pan deep enough to 
hold it; lay a great quantity of beef-suet at the bottom of the pan, and also 
on the top of the beef. Tie the beef round with tape, to preserve its shape, 
before it is put into* the pan;- cover the pan first with brown paper, then 
with paste made of barley-flour, and another paper on the top. .Put it into 
a quick oven, and bake it seven or eight hours. Pour off the fat and 
gravy, and ler it be cold before it is cut. 

Hunters* Beef^^E. R. — ^To a round of beef weighing twenty-four pounds, 

take three ounces of saltpetre, three ounces of the coarsest sugar, an ounce 

of cloves and nutmeg, half an ounce of allspice, and three handfuls of 

eommon salt, all in the finest powder. Allow the beef to hang two or three 
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days, remore ikt bones, then rab th^ spiees weU into it, coDtinniog to da 
80 every day for two or three weeks. When to be dressed, dip it in cold 
\irater to take off the loose spice. Bind it up tightly with tape, and put it into 
a pan with a teacupfal of water at the bottom : cover the top of the meat 
with shred suet; cover the pan with a coarse crust, and brown paper over 
it. Let it bake five hours, and when cold take off the paste and the tape. 

06«.-^8ome persons stnff the orifice from which the bone was taken 
with parsley finely chopped, patting sweet herbs also all round betweeA 
the skin and the meat. 

Welsh Beef, — E, R. — ^Rub two ounces of saltpetre into a round of beef, 
l^t it remain an hour, then season it with pepper, salt and a fourth portiou 
of allspice; allow the beef to stand in the brine for fifteen days, turning it 
frequently. Work it well with pickle ; put it into an earthen vessel, with 
a quantity of beef-suet over and under it, cover it with a coarse paste and 
bake it, allowing it to remain in the oven for six or eight hours. Pour ofiT 
the gravy, and let the beef stand till <^ld. It will keep for two months in 
winter, and will be found useful amid the Christmas fare in the country. 

Rough Beef, or Hang Beef—the Derrynane Rectipt.-^E, /2.— Rub the beef 
well with salt and saltpetre, in the proportion of two ounces of saltpetre 
a^d seven pounds of salt to fifty pounds of beef. Put the beef into a cask 
or tub, place a board over it, and weights upon that: leave it so for about 
a fortnight, then take it out and hang it in the kitchen to dry, which will 
generally take about three weeks. Some persons leave it for a longer time 
in the tub, which they merely cover without the weight; but the above is 
the better way. 

The method of Curing MaRne» Beuwt, so much admired for its fint flaoaur, 
-^J?. jR.-i»Cut off the hams and head of a pig, if a large one ; take out the 
chine and leave in the spare-rib, as they will keep in the gravy and pre- 
vent the bacon from rusting. Salt it first with common salt, and let it lie 
for a day on a table, that the blood may run from it; then make a brine 
with a pint of bay-salt, a quarter of a peck of common salt, and about ai 
quarter of a pound of juniper-berries, and some bay-leaves, with as mucli 
water as will, when the brine is made, cover the bacon ; when the salt ia 
dissolved, and when quite cold, if a new-laid ^g% will swim in it, the brine 
may be put on the bacon, which after a week must be rubbed with the fol- 
lowing mixture: — Half a pound. of saltpetre, two ounces of sal pruBella, 
and one pound of coarse sugar, which aher remaining four weeks may be 
hung up in a chimney where wood is burned; shavings, with saw-dust 
and a small quantity of turf, may be added at times. 

The, Blade Pool Receipt for Curing Bacon.-^E. R, — For a middling-sized 
hog take twelve pounds of the best common salt, and one pound of salt* 
petre pounded very finely; rub it in well, and cover the meat about an 
inch thick, hams, chops and all, placing it with the rind downwards. Let 
it remain for a week ; then take off the salt, turn the whole with the rind 
upwards, then lay the sale on again for another week. Then remove the 
salt, and turn it a second time; lay on the salt and let it remain four 
days longer. It will then be properly sailed. Wipe it clean, rub it all 
over with dry salt, and hang it where it will have a little air of the fire, 
until it is dry. Then sew it up in whity-brown paper, and hang it in a dry 
place where no heat can come to it; and if these precautions are taken, it 
will not get» rusty. 

06«.— The meat must be salted on a board that is well perforated witl^ 
holes to let the brine run from it, and it must be covered up closely with a 
coarse cloth to keep out the air; and while salting, take care to lay the 
pieces as close as possible one upon the other. 

To Cure Bacon for larding, braiaing, Ac-^E, i2.^Take the fattest part of 
the pork, and te every ten pounds employ a pound of pounded salt; rab it 
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irery well over, pnt the pieces one upon another apon boards^ and lay 
boards with a hcfavy weight upon the top; leave it in a dry cool place for 
about a month, then hang it up to dry without smoking. The hardest is 
the best' for larding; and bacon cured this way is preferable for culinary 
purposes, since the saltpetre usually employed will turn veal or.poultry 
red, when braised with any portion of the lean. 

To Dry Pigs^-heads, — E, R. — Soak the heads well in water, and let them 
lie in it for a night, then remove the brains. Take a quart of bay-salt, two 
quarts of ^J|non_salt, and a pound and a quarter of brown sugar; put it 
into a gall<^^nd a'half of spring water, and stir it until the whole is dis- 
solved. This quantity will be sufficient for three heads : be careful to turn 
them in the brine at least every other day, and to keep them well covered. 
Dry them in wood smoke. 

To Dry a Goose, — E, i2.— Split a fipe fat goose down the back ; rub it 
with something less than a quarter of an ounce of saltpetre, and then salt 
it well with a handful of common salt and the same of coarse brown sugar; 
let it lie in pickle for ten days in summer, and fourteen in winter, robbing 
and turning it every day in the pickle. Roll it in sawdust, ind hang it in 
the chimney. When boiled, serve it up with nice fresh greens. 

To Dry Hogs^-cheeks, — Cut out the snout, remove the brains, and split the 
head, taking off the upp^i^bone, to make the chawl a good shape: rub it 
well with salt; next day take away the brine, and salt it again the fol- 
lowing day; cover the head with half an ounce of saltpetre, two ounces of 
bay-salt, a little common salt, and four ounces of coarse sugar. Let the 
head be often turned, and after ten days smoke it for a week like bacon, in 
-a bit of thfn cloih. 

!n>Co&ir a Pig. — E. J?.-^Take a fine fat pig of a month or five Weeks 
old, prepared for the table; cut off the head and split the pig down the 
bslck, and bone it; chop a handful of sage very small, mix it with two nut- 
megs, and three or four blades of mace beaten fine; add to it a^large hand- 
ful of salt, and season the pig all over: roll it hard, tie it with tape, sew it 
in a clean linen cloth, and boil it in water with a lUtle oatmeal and a good 
seasoning of salt ; boil it till very tender, which will take several hours. 
Hang it up in the cloth in which it was boiled until quite cold. Then 
make thin water gruel of oatmeal; season it well with salt; add half a pint 
■of white wine and half a spoonful of white pepper; boil it all together for 
half an hour: allow it to become cold; then take the cloth from the pig, 
and l,et it lie for eight days in this marinade. Eat it with mustard, sugar 
and vinegar. 

The manner of Curing Wiltshire Bacon, — Sprinkle each flitch with salt, 
and let the blood drain off for twenty-four hours. Then mix a pound and 
a half of coarse sugar, the same quantity of bay-salt; six ounces of salt- 
petre, and four pounds of coarse salt; rub this well on the bacon, turjiing 
and wetting it in every part, daily, for a month; then hang it to dry, and 
afterwards smoke it ten days. 

The above quantity of salt is sufficient for a whole hog of about seven 
or eight score. 

Another M;ay.-^Take off all the inside fat of a well-fed hog, lay it on a 
long board or dresser, rub it well with common salt, and let it lie a day 
that the blood may drain from it. Beat fine a pound of bay-salt and four 
ounces of saltpetre, and mix these with two pounds of the coarsest sugar, 
and a quarter of a peck of common coarse salt. Lay the pork on some 
tray that will hold the pickle; or if you have not that convenience, the 
side may be divided into two, after the ham is taken off, and rub it tho- 
roughly. Lay the rind downwards, and cover the fleshy parts with the 
salt. Baste it as often as you can with th6 pickie, the more the belter. 
Keep it four weeks, turiiing it every day. Praia it, and throw bran ovtr 
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it; then hang it in a chimney where wood is burnt, and tarn it sometioies 
foraen days. 



CHAPTER XVni. 
PICKLES AND FAMILY SAUCES. % 

PICKISS. 

Rules to be observed wiih Pickles* — Avoid, as much as possible, the Use of 
metal vessels in preparing them. Acids dissolve the lead that is in the tin- 
ning of saucepans, and corrode copper and brass; consequently, if kept 
in such for any length of time, they become highly poisonous. When it is 
necessary to boil vinegar; do it in a stone jar or on a stove. Glazed jars 
should never be used for pickles, as salt and vinegar dissolve the lead 
which is in the glaze. 

Pidkles should be kept from the air ; exposure to it makes them soft A 
wooden spoon, with holes in it, should be tied to each jar. Small jars 
should be occasionally replenished from the large ones, to prevent the fre- 
quent opening of the latter. 

For greening pickles, see Young Cuetimhers. 

To Pidtk Cucumbers and Onions sliced* — To every dozen of encumbers 
put three large onions; cut both in thick slices, and sprinkle salt over 
them: next day drain them for five or six hours; then put them ,i|ito a 
stone jar, pour boiling vinegar oyer them, and keep them in a warm place. 
Bepeat the boiling vinegar, and stop them up again instantly; and so on 
till green : the last time, put pepper and ginger. Keep in small stone jars. 

To Pickle young Cucumbers. — Choose nice young gherkins; spread 
them on dishes ; salt them, and let them lie a^week. Drain them, and, 
putting them in a jar, pour boiling vinegar over them. Set them near the 
fire, covered with plenty of vine-leaves ; if they do not become a tolerably 
good green, pour the vinegar into another jar, set it over the hot hearth, 
and when it boils, pour it over them again, covering with fresh leaves ; 
and thus do till they are of as good a colour as you wish : — but as it is 
now known that the very fine green pickles are made so by using brass or 
bell-metal vessels, which, when vinegar is put into them, become Highly 
poisonous, few people like to eat them. 

To Preserve the flavour of Cucumbers for Winter Salads and as a Sauce for 
Cold Meat, — Pare and slice, as for eating, eight large cucumbers; season 
weU wiih pepper and salt; put them into a stone jar with two or three 
fimall onions, and as many shalots. Pour on a quart of boiling vinegar. 
Cover close, and let it stand four days; then strain the vinegar through a 
sieve. Put it into four-ounce phials, and some whole black pepper in 
each. Seal down the corks. 

The «Jioes of encumbers will keep in a jar closely covered with blad- 
ders, without vinegar, and give a very agreeable flavour to hashes. 

An excellent^ and not common Pickie, called Salade. — Fill a pint stone jar * 
"With equal quantities of onions, cucumbers and sour apples, all cat into 
very thin slices, shaking in, as you go on, a teaspoonful of salt, and three 
parts of a teaspoonful of cayenne. Pour in a wineglass of soy, the same 
of white wine, and fill up the jar with vinegar. It will be fit for use thte 
same day. 

, English Bamboo. — Cut the large young shoots of elder, which put out 
m the middle of May (the middle stalks are most tender); peel off the out- 
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ward peel or skin, and lay th Ai in salt and wAter, very strong, one night. 
Dry them, piece by piece, in cloth* Have in readiness a pickle thus made 
and boiled ; to a quart of vinegar put an ounce of white pepper, an ounce 
of sliced ginger, a little mace and^ pimento, and pour boiling on the elder- 
shoots, in a ston^ar; stop close, and set by the fire two hours, turnings 
the jar often, to kw^ it scalding^^hot. If not green when cold, strain off the 
liquor, and pour boiling-hot again; keep it hot as before: or, if yon intend 
to make India pickle, the above shoots are a great improvement to it; ift 
which case you need only pour boiling vinegar and miustard-seed on them, 
and keep them till your jar of pickles shall be ready to receive them. The 
cluster of elder flowers, before it opens, makes a delicious pickle to eal 
with boiled mutton. It is prepared by only pouring vinegar T)ver. 

To Pickle Gooieberriea green, — E, R, — ^Take large green gooseberries, 
and cut them into four parts, but not to the bottom. Then take out the 
seeds, and string four together on a thread, giving them the appearance of 
an artichoke. Lay them in a strong brine of salt for twelve hours, take (hem 
out, and drain them quite dry: pour over them boiling vinegar with spice. 

A Melange, — E, R, — As the spring advances, and the fruit-trees require 
thinning, take every kind that the garden produces, apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, plums, small apples, pears, dec, and throw them as they are 
gathered into a pan of cold vinegar: then collect also every sort of vege- 
table, gherkins, cucumbers cut into rings, nasturtiums, carrots, French 
beans, cauliflowers in sprigs, and any tl\ing else that comes to hand, 
turnip-radishes, small onions, &c. &c. Throw all into the cold vine- 
gar, and allow them to remain until September or October. Then to 
a gallon of vinegar put a quarter of a pound of black pepper^ the same 
quantity of white ditto, the same of ginger. Haifa pound of yellow mus- 
tard ^eed, one nutmeg grated, and a quarter of a pound of mixed spices, 
mace, allspice and cloves, with five or six ounces of chilies, two or three 
sticks of horseradish, two ounces of salt, and a quarter of a pound of 
flour of mustard mixed smoothly in some of the vinegar. Boil the whole 
together, and when cold, cover it up. This will be found a most excellent 
pickle, and neither troublesome nor expensive where there is a garden. 

Pickalilla, — E, R, — Take a pound of ginger, let it lie in salt and water 
for a night, then scrape it; cut it in thin slices, put it into a bottle with dry 
salt, and allow it to stand till the other ingredients are ready. Take a 
pound of garlic, peel it, cut it in thin pieces, and salt it for three days ; 
then wash it; repeat the process a second time, and lay it in the sun to dry. 
Cut cabbages into quarters, salt them for three days, press the water from 
them, and lay them in the sun to dry; as also cauliflower, celery, radishes 
scraped, with the young tops left on, French beans and asparagus, which 
must only be salted two days, boiled in salt and water, and dried 'like the 
rest. Then take long pepper, mustard-seed, turmeric-seed bruised very 
finely, the ginger, and some chilies, according to the heat that is desirable 
for the pickle, boil it together, and pour it upon the pickled vegetables. 
Cucumbers, melons, plums, apples, apricots, or. any green fruit, may be 
added, as they come into season. « 

To Pickle Cauliflowers, — E, R, — Cut them before they are too much blown, 
and upon a dry day ; boil them in salt and water till they are tender, then lay 
them to cool, covering them that they may not lose their colour. When 
cold, put them into jars, and cover them with cold vinegar which has been 
previously boiled with spices ; or the cauliflowers may hav« one boil in 
salt and vinegar, and be taken out immediately, and put into cold vinegar 
previously boiled with spices. 

To Pickle Meloru.-^E. jR.— Take hard melons that will not ripen, scrape 
out the seeds, and also any portion that may be ripe ; then fill them with 
salt, and set them on one end until the salt is melted. Then t£^e thedi 

Id* 
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from the salt, and 611 them with bruised #ustard-seed, a clove or two of 
garlic, shalots, small onions, and pepper, h\\ them nearly full, and close 
uie orifice originally made with the piece that was cut out. Place them 
in an earthen jar. Boil a sufficient quantity of vinegar with pepper, gin- 
ger, and a little sweet spice, to cover them. Pour it on the melons boiling 
hot; boil the vinegar once in three or four days, and^epeat the process 
four or five times, keeping the pickle warm all the time* Then tie up 
the jars. 

To Ptckk Barherriea.—E, R* — ^Pick out all the loose barberries, and lay 
aside the bunches. Make a brine of salt and water strong enough to bear 
an egg. To two quarts of brine put in a pint of white-wine vinegar, and 
half a pound of brown sugar; boil all together with the loose barberries, 
and let it stand till it is cold. Observe they must not be allowed to boU 
long. Strain this liquor, and pour it upon the barberries in bunches, and 
tie them up closely in the jars. 

To Pickk large Onions, — E. R, — Slice large onions, and sprinkle them 
with salt. To every gallon take about a dozen capsicums, either dry or 
green, slicing only a part; add a few cloves, some pepper and allspice, all 
whole. Put the onions into jars, distribute the species pretty equally 
among them; fill up the jars with vinegar and set them in a pan of 
cold water over the fire, taking care that they are closely tied down with a 
bladder: keep a wet cloth over them to prevent the bladder from Dursting. 
In about an hour and a half the onions will be soil enough. 

Large cucumbers, gherkins, 'or small onions, may be pickled the same 
way: the cucumbers must lie all night in the sal^ and the gherkins and 
small onions are to be 'pickled whole. 

To Pickk Onions, — E, R, — Take the small silver onions, take off the out- 
side skin, the tops and fibres, boil a strong brine, and, when cooled a little, 
pour it upon the onions ; allow them to stand four hours covered, then 
strain them from the brine, peel off another skin, and then boil vinegar witH 
ginger and pepper; pour it on the onions when the steam has subsided. 

Lemon Pickle, — E, R, — Take twelve lemons, pared so thin that none of 
the white can be seen, cut them across at each end, and work in as much 
salt as they will contain, rubbing them very well within and without. Let 
them remain for three or four days covered with salt. Dry the lemons in a 
filowoven until they have no moisture in them; and dry also twelve cloves 
of garlic, and a large handful of scraped horseradish, but not quite so much 
as the lemons, which must be as hard as a board, but not in the least 
burned: then take a gallon of vinegar, half an ounce of mace, the same quaii> 
tity of cloves and of nutmeg roughly broken, and half an ounce of cayenne 
pepper: boil them all together, and when cold stir in a quarter ,of a pound 
of flour of mustard, paur it upon the lemons, garlic and horseradish, and 
shake them every day for a fortnight. When the lemons are used for made 
dishes, shred them very small, and shake up the liquor before it is put into 
the sauces and cruets. 

N. B. The salt must be renewed at both ends df the lemon should the 
first dissolve; and, when put into the oven, the lemons must be copied 
with salt. • 

To Pickle Peaches. — E, R, — Take two gallons of vinegar, and put to it 
one quart of well-made mustard; take the cloves of a large head of garlic* 
split and add them, with son>€ ginger sliced thin. Then take peaches at 
their full growth, but before they are ripe, lay them in a brine that will bear 
an egg for thickness; t^ke them out, wipe them, and put them* into the 
pickle, which must be previously boiled. They will be fit to eat in four 
months. 

Pickled Mushrooms, preserving their original freshness.-^E, iJ.— Take the 
small mushrooms, and rub them clean widi flannel ; put them into milk 
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and witter, and let them boil once; when cold, put them into a brine that 
will bear an egg, which must be boiling; boil ihe mushrooms for about a 
minute; when cold put them into pots and cover them with oil. Freshen 
them the Any before they are to be used, in warm water, changing the 
water more than once if necessary. 

Mushrooms disguised as TVuffles, — E. R, — Take mushrooms of all sizes, 
peel and cut them into pieces the size of truffles. Put them into a stewpan 
over a slow fire with a little bit of butter, some salt, pepper and mace ; let 
them stew until the liquor which flows from them is dried in again. Thea 
lay them on tins in a slow oven, taking care that. they do not remain long 
en,ough to grow hard. Keep them for use in canvass-bags. 

To Pickle Muskrooms white, — E, R, — Take the very small buttons, clean 
and rub them with a flannel, then put them into cold distilled vinegar, and 
allow it to come to a boil very slowly; drain and lay them in a cloth till 
cold, and then put them into fresh distilled vinegar. 

An excellent way to Pickle Mushrooms, topresp-ve the flavour, -^E. /?..— But- 
tons must be rubbed with a bit of flannel atid salt, and from the larger 
take out the red inside ; for when they are black they will not do, being too 
old. Throw a little salt over, and put them into a stewpan with some mace 
and pepper: as the liquor comes out, shake them well, and keep them over 
a gentle fire till all of it be dried into them again ; .then pm as much vine- 
gar into the pan as will cover them, give it one warm, and turn all into a 
glass or stone jar. They will keep two years, and are delicious. 

To dry Mushrooms, — Wipe them clean; and af the large take out the 
brown, and peel ofi* the skin, Lay them on paper to dry in a cool oven, 
and keep them in paper-bags, in a dry place. When used, simmer them in 
the gravy, and they will swell to near their former size : to simmer them in 
their own liquor till it dry up into them, shaking the pan, then drying on 
tin plates, is a good way, with spipe or not, as above, before made into 
powder. 

Tie down with bladder; and keep in a dry place, or in paper. 

Another way, — E. R, — Clean them well, dredge them with pounded 
spices, and put them into a pan over a very slow fire; when the juices 
are extracted, shake them in the pan until they are dried in again. Then 
dry them in an oven, and put them into a paper bag. 

Mushroom Powder, — E, R, — An easy and efl?*ectual method of making 
mushroom powder is by taking the mushrooms from which ketchup has 
been extracted, and which have been squeezed through a cloth ; spread 
them upon tins, dry them in a cool oven, and beat them to powder. ' When 
this powder is to be made of the mushrooms employed in ketchup, they 
must be cleaned very nicely before they are put into the pans with salt. 

Tq Pickle Lemons, — E, R. — Scrape the lemons with a piece of broken 
glass, score them lengthwise in quarters, but without cutting through the 
skins ; lay them in a large earthen dish without allowing the^ to touch 
each other, cover them with salt, and place them near a window where 
they may be in the sun; add more salt as it is wanted to keep them co- 
vered. Turn them every day for three weeks, then take them out of the 
salt, and put them into a jar. Make a pickle of vinegar, bruised mustard- 
seed, ginger and long pepper; boil and allow it to stand until it is cold. 
Stir in a very small quantity of turmeric, and then pour it over the lemons 
and keep them closely covered. This pickle will keep twenty years. It 
was originally prepared by the cook of the first Earl of Qrford. 

To Pickte Lemons, No, 2.--JB. R, — The rinds should be thick ; rub them 
with flannel and slit them down half way in four quarters without pene- 
trating to the pulp; then fill the slits with salt worked in very hard, set 
them upright in a pan until the salt melts, then turn them evtfry day in the 
liquor which they will produce until they are quite tender. Make a pickle 
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with vinegar added to the brine in which they have lain, pepper, ginger, 
and mustard-seed ; boil, skim, and pour it when cold upon the lemons. 

Mixed Pickle, — E, R, — To one gallon of vinegar put four ounces of ginger 
bruised, two ounces of white pepper, two of allspice and two of chi lies, with 
four of turmeric, and a pound of mustard-seed, half a pound of shalots, an 
ounce of garlic, and half a pound of bay-salt Boil all together except the 
mustard-seed, which must be added afterwards. Then mix a quarter of a 
pound of mustard with some of the vinegar, when cold, very smoothly in a 
basin, and add it to the remainder with the seed. Take broccoli, radish- 
pods, French beans, or any other vegetables or small fruit; blanch the 
vegetables, lay them on a sieve, and sprinkle a little salt over them to draw 
out the water. Let them stand in the sun till very dry, then pour the vine- 
gar boiling over them, slicing in some horseradish if approved. 

7b preserve Tomatw far Soup, — E. R, — The tomatos should be perfectly 
sound and quite ripe. Peel them, take out the seeds and lay them in a 
large wide pan with plenty If pepper and salt. Let them remain twenty- 
four hours for the juice to run out ; then put the whole into a stewpan, and 
boil it very gently for an hour and a half, frequently stirring it. Put it into 
small jars, and when cold, tie them down ; small jars are preferable to 
large ones, as frequent opening would spoil the tomatos. 

Pickled Apples for Mangoes. — E. It— The apples should be large, of a 
sharp flavour, and not quite ripe. Pare them and take out the core with a 
scoop, making the hole as small as possible, and not boring the apple quite 
through. Rub them well with salt, and allow them to remain three or four 
days, then dry them in a clean cloth. Take husked mustard-seed, whole 
black pepper, garlic, ginger sliced in long thin slices, chilies and turmeric. 
Fill the apples with these ingredient?*, and put them into a jar. Boil some 
white-wine vinegar with the remainder of the spices, Ac, and while it is 
moderately warm, cover the apples with il, putting as small a quantity as 
will suffice to k^p them. 

Pickled Cucumbers, — E. R, — ^The small long sort are the best. IiCt them 
be fresh gathered; pull off the blossom*?, but do not rub them. Pour over 
them a strong brine of salt and water boiling hot, cover them close, and 
let them stand all night. The next day stir them gently to take off the 
sand, drain them on a sieve, and dry them on a cloth; make a pickle with 
the best white-wine vinegar, ginger, pepper (long and round), and a little 
garlic. When the pickle boils, throw in the cucumbers, cover them and 
mak% them boil as quickly as possible for three or four minutes. Put them 
into a jar with the vineg:ar, and cover them closely; when cold put in a 
sprig of dill, the seed downward. They, will be exceedingly crisp and 
green done in this manner; but if they do not appear to be of a fine coloui^ 
boil up the pickle the next day, and pour it boiling on the cucumbers. 

To Pickle French Beans, — Gather them before they become stringy, and 
without taking off the ends, put them into a very strong brine until they 
become yellow: drain the liquor from them, and wipe them dry with a 
'^ cloth. Put them into a stone jar by the fire, and pour boiling vinegar upon 
them every twenty-four hours, preventing the escape of the steam: in four 
or five days they will become green. 

Do samphire the same way. 

To Pickle Rddtsh-Pofls.'-E, -R—Gather the radish-pods when they are 
quite young, and put them into salt and water all night; then boil the salt 
and water, and pour it over the pods in jars, and cover them closely td 
keep in the steam. When the brine is cold, boil it, and pour it hot npon 
the' pods again, repeating the process until they are green; then put them 
in a sieve to drain, and make a pickle for them of white-wine vinegar, 
mace, ginger, long pepper and horseradish : pour it boiling hot npon the 
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pods, and, when nearly cold, boil it again and pour it over them. When 
cold, lie down the jars. 

A hot Mixed Pickk. — JE. J?.-— Slice a pound of ginger into a gallon of 
vinegar, add an ounce of turmeric bruised, half a pound of salt, the same 
of mustard-seed, an ounce of long pepper, an ounce of cayenne, and a 
quarter of a pound of garlic. Boil the whole together, and pour the liquor 
into a jar upon cucumbers, white cabbage sliced, kidney beans, &c., 
without any preparation, except being well dried, green fruit cleaned from 
the dust, 6cc. 

Melon Mangoes. — There is a particular sort for this purpose, which the 
gardeners know. Cut a square small piece out of one side, and through 
that take out the seeds, and mix with them mustard-seed and shred garlic; 
stuff the melon as full as the space will allow, and replace the square 
piece. Bind it up with small new packthread. Boil a good quantity of 
vinegar, to allow for wasting, with pepper, salt, ginger, and pour boiling- 
hot over the mangoes four successive days; the last, put flour of mnsta^ 
and scraped horseradish into the vinegar, just as it boils up. Stop close. 
Observe that there is plenty of vinegar. All pickles are spoiled if not well 
covered. Mangoes should be done soon after they are gathered. Large 
cucumbers, called green turiey, prepared as mangoes, are excellent, and 
Qpmev sooner into eating. 

Mark, the greater number of times boiling vinegar is poured over either 
sort, the sooner it will be ready. 

To Pickle Walnuts, — When they will b^r a pin to go into them, put a 
brine of salt and water, boiled, and strong enough to bear an egg on it, 
being quite cold first. It must be well skimmed while boiling. Let them 
soak six days; then change the brine; let them stand six more; then drain 
them, and pour over them in a jar a pickle of the best white-wine vinegar, 
with a good quantity of pepper, pimento, ginger, mace, cloves, mustard- 
seed and horseradish, all boiled together, but cold. To every hundred of 
walnuts, put six spoonfuls of mustard-seed and two or three heads of 
garlic or shalot^ but the latter i« least strong. 

This done they will be good for several years, if close covered. The air 
will soften them. They wUl not be fit to eat under six months. 

When the walnuts are i»«l, boil up thepiCkle, with half a pound of an- 
chovies, to a gallon, and a teaspoonful of cayenne, and you will have a 
Very good ketchup. 

To Pickle Walnuts. — E, R. — Gather the walnuts about the middle of July, 
and put them over the fire in salt and water. Let them lie until the outside 
can be rubbed off. Rub them with a cloth, and throw them into cold salt 
and water. Let them stand two or three days, changing the water every 
day. Boil double-distilled vinegar with spice, ajid pour it over them btil- 
in^hot in jars. 

To Pickle CodUns.—E, /?,— Gather the codlins fresh from the tree, let 
them be of a good shape, at their full growth, and just before they ripen. 
Lay them in a brine of salt and water strong enough to bear an egg, shift- 
ing them every day for three days. Then cut a slice off the top of the 
apples, scoop out the core, and fill the orifice with mustard made with 
vinegar and hot water, a clove of garlic, a little ginger in powder, and eight 
or nine peppercorns: then tie the top slice on each apple, and put them 
into a stone jar. To a gallon of vinegar put a pound of the best flour of 
mustard, mixed smoothly, eight or nine heads of garlic* two ounces of 
whole black pepper, an ounce and a half of shred ginger, and a large 
handful of salt. Boil it well, and while boiling pour it on the codlins; boil 
the vinegar several times, and then tie the codlins down. 

India Pickk.-^E, JL — Put two hundred gherkins, three pints of small 
onioiis, on<^ quart of nasturtiums, one ditto of radish pods, one quartern of 
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French beans, six cauliflowers, and two bard white cabbages sliced, into a 
pan, and sprinkle them with salt, the onions having been previously peeled 
and laid in salt and water for a week to take off their strength. Then, 
after a day or two, take them oat of the pan and dry them thoroughly in a 
warm place in the shade: they must be spread out separately. To two 
gallons of vinegar put an ounce and a half of allspice, the same of long 
pepper and of white, and two of ginger, lied up in muslin bags. When 
cold, mix with the vinegar a pound and a half of flour of mustard, and 
two tablespoonfuU of cayenne pepper. Boil it well together, and pour it 
ton the pickle: the vegetables mentioned, not being all procurable at the" 
same time, may be added separately, at different periods, but they must all 
ttndergo the salting and drying process. 

7b PickU Red Cabbage,-^E. R. — Cut the cabbage into small pieces; aftet 
removing the outer leaves put it into a sieve and sprinkle it with salt and 
saltpetre. Let it drain for twenty-four hoars: then squeeze it until it is Y^rf 
€ry. Pour it into a jar with whole pepper and salt, and pour cold vinegar 
over it. Do not boil the vinegar. 

To Piekk Beet-Root.— E. /t.— Cut the beet-root, which must be previously 
boiled, in slices, and cut, at the^same time, some Spanish onions in slices ; 
\t,j them alternately in a jar; boil a quart of vinegar with an ounce of 
mixed pepper, half an ounce of ginger, and some salt, and pour it cold over 
the beet-root and onions. 

Nasiuriiunufor Ctpers, — E, R, — Gather them upon a dry day, and keep 
ttiem for a few days after the^ have been gathered; nut them into a jar^ 
and pour boiling vinegar well spiced upon them. When cold, cover the 
|ar. Thev will not be fit /or use for some months, but will be finely fla- 
Voured after keeping, and are sometimes preferred to capers, for which 
^ey are an excellent substitute, being useful served up in all dishes ia 
'Which pickles are warmed with the gravy. 

7%e Lucknow Receipt for PiekUng Intnet or Lemons, — E. /?.— Bruise the 
limes or lemons on a stone, then throw them into water, and place them 
afterwards in an earthen vessel, covered with salt, for tvt> or three days, 
shaking the vessel frequently; take out the limes when they are soft, spread 
them on a cloth, and let them dry ; the open air^s sufficient in India, but in 
England they must be placed at the side of sf^tove. When dry, add vine- 
gar and the juice which came from them, when in the earthen vessel. 

Small Limes, — E, iJ;— Steep two pounds* weight of small limes or lem- 
ons in four ounces of salt for seven or eight days; separate all the juice 
that flows frdm them, and having cleaned them, cover them wfth fresh salt, 
wash them, "divide them into quarters, add to them two quarts of vinegar, 
or lemon-juice, with four ounces more of salt, and put them in the pan that 
i^by the fire. - 

To Pickle Oysters,— E, R. — Take one hundred large oysters, wash them 
well in their own liquor, then wash them in as much water as will cover 
them, putting in a large handful of salt. Take them out, and strain the 
water; wipe the oysters dry. Put them in again with half their own liqttur, 
•well strained, let them simmer, but not boil. When plumped, take them off 
the fire, drain and lay them singly on a dish. Put the liquor on the fire 
again, and when the scum rises, skim it clean, add a wineglassful of vine- 
gar, two spoonfuls of whole black pepper, and two or three blades of mace. 
Boil all together for a short time : when cold, put in the oysters, cover, and 
tie them very close to keep out the air. 

Garlic Pickle,— E, -R.— Steep a quarter of a pound of ginger in strongs 
salt and water fiir five days, then cut it in slices and dry it in the san ; put 
it into a large stone jar with a gallon of the best white-wine vinegar. Peel 
a pound of garlic, salt it welt, and let it stand in the salt three days: wipe 
U and dry it in the sun, then put it into the pickle; add also a quarter of a 
pound of long pepper,^ steeped in salt and water and well dried, a pound of 
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mnatard'Seed bruised, and a quarter of a pound of tunnerie. Shake these 
ingredients well in the jar, and add any thing that it is desirable to pickle 
as it comes into season, salting and drying them previously in the sun- 
When completed, the pickle should be kept two years before it is used. 

Barberries Pickled in Brine, — E, R, — Gather the barberries before they 
are too ripe, pick out the leaves and dead stalks, put ihera into jars, with 
a large quantity of strong salt and water, and tie them down with bladders; 
when any scum arises, put the barberries in fresh salt and water; they will 
not require vinegar, their own acid being sufficient. 

To keep Green Peas and French Beans, — E, R. — Fill a middling-sized 
stewpan with green peas, adding two or three tablespoonfuls of sugar; 
place the pan over a brisk charcoal -fire. As soon as the peas begin to feel 
the heat, stir them two or three times, and when they yield water, pour 
them out on a dish to drain ; when drained, spread them out on paper in 
an airy room away from the sun, and turn them frequently that they may 
dry the sooner. It is necessary for their keeping that they should not retain 
any moisture, for if they do they will soon grow mouldy. French bean3 
qjay be preserved the same way,. and will thus keep till the next season 
nearly as well flavoured as when first gathered. Peas may be dried gar 
thered green, and are much better for soups than those gathered quite ripe. 

Fatnily Sauce. — E. R, — ^Mix together two ounces of mushroom-ketchup, 
one ounce of walnut-ketchup, half an ounce of Indian soy, and one ounce 
of Chili vinegar. * 

Chetney and Quihi Sauce. — E, R. — Take eight ounces of sharp apples, 
pared and cored, eight ditto of tomatos, eight of salt, eie:ht of brown sugar, 
and eight ounces of raisins, fuur ounces of red chilies, four ounces of gin- 
ger powder, two ounces of garlic, and two of shalots. Pound all these 
ingredients separately in a mortar, using cayenne pepper if chilies are not 
to be had. Mix the whole together, and add three quarts of vinegar and 
one of lemon-juice. Place the jar containing this composition on a stove, 
or by the. side of a fire in a heat not less than 130° Fahrenheit, and stir it 
twice a-day for a month, then strain, but do not squeeze it dry. Bottle the 
liquor, which is an excellent sauce for any kind of fish, or meat, hot or 
cold. A teaspoonful will impart a fine flavour to any ragout, or be sufll- 
cient for a pint of broth. The residue, which is the chetney, should be put 
into pots or jars. It may also be used in sauces and gravies, or eaten, like 
mustard, with cold meat, or spread upon grills, being an excellent ingredi- 
ent for devils, wet or dry. This admirable sauce is the invention of Colo- 
nel Tapp, and in India goes by his name. It may be made very good with 
vinegar only, omitting the lemon-juice. 

QiUn*8 Pickle. — E, R. — Half a pint of common mushroom-ketchup, half 
a pint of walnut liquor, eight anchovies, eight cloves of garlic, four bruised 
and four whole; three teaspoonfuls of cayenne pepper, three of mushroom- 
powder, ail boiled together for five minutes, and bottled when cold. 
— Wine Ketchup. — E. R — Take twenty-four anchovies, chop them, bones 
and all, ten shalots cut small, a handful of scraped horseradish, and a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, add a quart of white wine, a pint of anchovy 
liquor, a pint of red wine, twelve cloves, and twelve peppercorns. BoU, 
them together slowly till reduced to a quart, strain it, and keep it in a dry 
place. 

Caraehi. — E. R. — Take one head of garlic, and cut each clove into two 
pieces, two teaspoonfuls of cayenne pepper, three tablespoonfuls of soy, 
three of mushroom-ketchup, three of walnut pickle, six anchovies dis- 
solved, two or three spoonfuls of mango or Indian pickle liquor, and a pint 
of the 'best vinegar, with sufl[icient cochineal to colour it When it is 
strong enough of the garlic, take it out, and in a few days afterwards filter 
the liquor through blotting paper. 
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Cueumher Ketchup; the Suffolk Reeetpt-^E. U.— Take a dozen well- 
grown cacumbers, and foar large onions; slice them into an earthen pan 
with a good handful of sail ; let them stand till the liqnor begins to run, 
break them into small pieces, and let the whole stand another day and 
night; then strain it off; to every quart pat the same quantity of white, but 
not sweet wine, half a pound of anchovies, and a large stick of horse- 
radish; boil them together for half an hour, then strain it again, and to 
every quart put a quarter of an ounce of white pepper, half the quantity of 
mace and nuimeg all pounded; and boil it well again. When cold, bottle 
it with the spice, and put a piece of ginger into each bottle. A table- 
spoonful in a sauce-boatful of cream or melted butter makes deiieiocts 
white sauce for fowls, &c. 

Cucumber Ketchup. — E. R. — Take an equal quantity of l^rge cucumbers 
and large onions, pare and slice them; throw over them a handfu^ of salt, 
and let them stand all night in a sieve placed over a7)an. Take the liqnor 
and boil it up, with a quarter of a pound of anchovies to every dozen of 
cucumbers a pint of while wine, a nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
and half an ounce of whole pepper, strain it, and when cold, bottle it; tic 
it down with bladder; it will keep for two years. 

Cucumfjer Vineirar,^E. i2.— Gather the cucumbers when very ripe, slice 
and lay them on a sieve over a pan in the sun, sprinkle them well with 
salt Let them drain till the liquor is all drained out; add an equal quan- 
tity of white-wine vinegar, and boil it for a quarter of an hour with a few 
white peppercorns; let jt stand until cold, and then bottle it. , 

Walnut Kttckup of fhe finest quality. — Boil or simmer a gallon of the 
expressed juice i»f walnuts when they are tender, and slfim it well; then 
put in two pounds of anchovies, bones and liquor, ditto of shalots, one 
ounce of cloves, ditto of mace, ditto of pepper, and one clove of garlic. 
Let all simmer till the shalots sink ; then put the liquor into a pan till cold ; 
bottle and divide the spice to each. Cork closely, and tie the bladder 
over. 

It will keep twenty years in the greatest perfection, but is not fit for use 
the first year. Be very careful to express the juice at home; for it is 
generally adulterated, xf bought. 

Some people make liquor of the outside shell, when the nut is ripe; but 
neither the flavour nor colour is then so fine; and the shells being gene- 
rally taken off by dirty hands, there is much objection to this mode. 

Walnut Ketchup — E i?.— Take two hundred walnuts, at the season for 
pickling, beat ihem very small on a marble mortar, add about six faandfuls 
of salt; put them into a clean earthen pan, and stir them two or three times 
a day, for ten days or a fortnight. Then strain them through a cloth, 
pressing them very dry. Then boil up the liquor with mace, cloves, sliced 
nutmeg, and whole pepper. When nearly done, add six cloves of shalot; 
bottle and cork it closely. The bottle should be snaken when the ketcliup 
is used. 

Camp Ketchup. — E. R. — Take two quarts of old strong beer, and one of 
white wine, add a quarter of a pound of anchovies, three ounces of shalots 
* peeled, half an ounce of mace, the same of nutmeg, three large races of 
ginger cut in slices; put all together over a moderate fire till one-third is 
wasted. The next day bottle it with the spice and the shalots. It will 
keep for many years. 

Pontac Ketchup for Fish. — Put ripe elderberries, picked from the stalk, 
into a stone jar, with as much strong vinegar as will cover Uiem. Bake 
with the bread ; and, while hot, strain. Boil the liquor with a sufficient 
quantity of cloves, mace, peppercorns and shalots, to give it a fine flavour. 
When that is obtained, put in half a pound of the finest anchovies to every 
quart of liquor; stir, and boil only until dissolved. When cold, put it into 
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pint bottles, and tie doubk bladders over each cork. The same method 
should be observed for preserWrig all ketchups. 

,. Irish Sauce, — ]^. R. — Take fiVe or six hundred green walnuts, according 
to the quantity of juice they will yield; scoop out all the whites, beat them 
in a mortar, and strain the juice through a cloth; let it stand a day and 
^night, strain it, and pour it off clear; to a pint of this liquor put one pound 
of anchovies and half a pint of vinegar, and to each pint thus made a clove 
.or two of garlic, two or tiiree shalots,some horseradish, and one onion cut 
in qOariers ; boil it two hours, and then strain it off. When strained add 
to every pint of liquor half a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ^ame quan- 
tity of cloves, of nutmeg, and of whole black pepper, half a pint of port- 
wine, and two tablespoonfuls of soy. Boil them together for half an hour. 
T-^en pour it off into an earthen jar, and let it remain covered until it is 
cold; then bottle it off into cl^an dry bottles, distributing the spice equally 
in each; cork it down closely, and take care in boiling to keep the sauce- 
pan covered. 

A veryfirue FlsJiSaxiee, — Put into a very nice tin saucepan a pint of fine 
portwine, a gill of mountain, half a pint of fine walnut-ketchup, twelve 
anchovies, and the liquor that belongs to them, a gill of walnut pickle, the 
rind and juice of a large lemon, four or five shalots, some cayenne to taste, 
three ounces of scraped horseradish, three blades of mace, and two lea- 
jspooufuls of m^de mustard; boil it all gently till the rawness goes off; then 
put it into small bottles for use. Cork them very close and seal the top. 

Another,^ — Chop twenty-four anchovies, not washed, and ten shalots, and 
scrape three spoonfuls of horseradish ; which, with ten blades, of mace, 
twelve cloves, two sliced lemons, half a pint of anchovy liquor, a quart of 
hock or Rhenish wj^e, and a pint of water, boil to a quart; then strain off; 
and when cold, adcTOree large spoonfuls of walnut ketchup, and put into 
small bottles well corked. 

Ald'de'Camp^s Sauce; Caine's Particular, — E. -R,— A pint of claret, the 
same. quantity .of ketchup, four ounces of anchovies, one ditto of fresh 
lemon-peel pared thm; two cloves of garlic minced fine, half an ounce of 
■ allspice, the same of black and of red pepper, one drachm of celery-seed 
bruised, and half a pint of pickle-liquor. Put these ingredients into a 
wide-mouthed bottle; stop it close, shake it every day for a fortnight, and 
then strain it off. 

Tomato Marmalade.— E. i2.— Take ripe tomatos of a fine red colour, cut 
them in half and express the liquor; put them in a preserving-pan with a 
few peach-leaves, a clove or two of garlic, according to the quantity; slices 
of onion or shalot, and a bundle of parsley; stew them till sufficiently done, 
strain them upon a sieve and beat them through it, and boil them down 
like apricot marmalade, adding salt. When finished, put the marmalade 
into small pots, and cover them with clarified butter and pepper. When 
wanted, it will be found to make very good tomato sauce, when boiled up 
with stock and well seasoned. 

Tomato Ketchup at Belsize. — E, R. — Slice the tomatos, and put a layer 
into a jar, sprinkle salt over it, then another layer of tomatos and salt, until 
the jar is full. Stir the contents now and then for three days, keeping the 
jar in a warm place by the fire. Then allow it to remain untouched for 
twelve days. Then press the juice from the tomatos, and boil it with 
mace, pepper, allspice, ginger and cloves, about two ounces in all to a 
quart of juice; a few blades of mace, twelve cloves, a spoonful of pounded 
ginger, and the remainder pepper and allspice. Jn three months boil it 
again with fresh spice. 

Tomato Ketchup,^-E, R, — Take six pounds of tomatos, sprinkle them 
with salt, let them remain for a day or two, then boil them until the skins 
will separate easily; pour them into a colander or coarse sieve, and press 
16 
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them through, leaving thb skins behind; put into the li(]tior a handful of 
shalots, a pint of Chili vinegar, and haif a pint of wine, pepper, cloven, 
ginger and allspice; boil them togeiber until a third part has wasted; thea 
bottle it, closing the bottles very securely. It must be shaken before it 
is used. 

Chili Vinegar. — E. JR. — Fill a bottle with the chilies or capsicums, and 
cover them with vinegar; cork it up closely, let it stand for three weeks ot 
a month, then pour o& the vinegar, and fill up the bottle again ; good cap- 
sicums will flavour several additions of vinegar. If capsicums are not 
procurable, put an ounce of cayenne pepper to a quart of vinegar, and let 
It stand some time, shaking it occasionally. Then strain it oiT, and fill 
the bottle up again. 

Wine Vinegar, — The raisins must not be pressed, but drained £rom;ihe 
liquor; lay them in a tub, in a heap, to heat. In three or four days add 
fifteen gallons of water to every hundred weight. Let the mash be well 
beaten, and stirred often, for forty-eight hours; then strain and press them 
in a hair-bag. Put the liquor into a barrel, with a toast covered with yeast. 
lAind that the cask be full, and set over a tub to work. When it ceases t& 
ferment, cover the bung-hole with a piece of slate. Keep it in a warm 
J)lace. . 

Gooseberry Vinegar. — Boil spring water; and when cold, put to every 
three quarts a quart of bruised goosberries in a large tub. Let them re- 
main sixty hours, stirring often; then strain through a hair-bag, and to 
each gallon of liquor add a pound of the coarsest sugar. Put it into a 
barrel, and a toast and yeast; cover the bung-hole with a bit of slate, &c„ 
as above. Set the barrel in the sun, observing that the cask be weA 
jpainted and the iron hoops all firm. The greater |||b quantity of sugar 
and fruit the stronger the vinegar; and as this m particularly useful for 
pickles, it might be well to make it of double the strength for that purpose. 

Sugar Vinegar. — To every gallon of spring water put two pounds of the 
very coarsest sugar; boil and skim thoroughly; then put one quart of cold 
water to every gallon of hot. When eooif put into it a toast spread with 
yeast. Stir it nine days ; then barrel and set it in a place where the sun 
yirill lie on it, with a bit of slate on the bung-hole. Observe the caution 
about the barrel, as above. Make in March; it will be ready in six 
months. 

Vinegar made of Malt. — Pour ten gallons of boiling water on a bushel of 
tnalt; stir it well; let it infuse the usual lime, and draw the wort off as in 
brewing; but neither boil nor put hops. Work it with yeast; and in two 
days turn it and put the barrel m the sun, with a bit of glass over the bung- 
hole. Observe, that as there must be enough to fill the cask, some little 
quantity of water must be allowed for waste. It must be brewed in Feb- 
ruary, and will be excellent in July, and fit for pickles. 
- Lobster Sauce.-S. JR. — Pound the meat from three lobsters, with an 
ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves dried and pounded, a nutmeg grate^ 
h handful of salt, the rind of a lemon grated, and twenty anchovies 
pounded. Mix and pound the ingredients all together with a bottle of 
Madeira, shake it well, and cork it very tight; one or two teaspoonfuls, 
according to the quantity of butter melted, will be enough. It must be kept 
Very closely stopped. 

Mushroom Ketchup, — E. R, — ^Take the full-grown flaps of mushrooms, 
crush them with the hands, throw a handful of salt into every peck of 
mushrooms, and let them stand all night; then put them into stewpans, and 
set them in a quick oven for twelve hours ; strain them through a hair- 
seive, an4 press out all the j nice. To every gallon of liquor put of cloves, 
Jamaica and black pepper, sind ginger, one ounce each, and half a pound 
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of common salt. Set it on a slow fire, and let it boil until halfthe liqnor 
is wasted, then put it into a clean vessel, and, when cold, bottle it. 

Mushroom Ketchup, — Take the largest broad mushrooms, break them 
iuto an earihea pan, strew salt over and stir them now and then for three 
days. Then let them stand for twelve, till there is a thick scum over ; 
strain, and bpil the liquor with Jamaica and black peppers, mace, ginger, 
a clove or two, and some mustard-seed. When cold, bottle it, and secure 
the corks as above, leaving the spice in. At the end of three months strain 
the liquor and boil with fresh spicct which put into the bottles ; and in a 
cool place it will keep two or three years. . 

Mushroom Ketchup another way. — Take a stewpan full of the large flap 
mushrooms, that are not worm-eaten, and the skins and fringe of those you 
iave pickled; throw a handful of salt among them, and set them by a slow 
fire; they will produce a great deal of liquor, which you must strain; and 
put to it four ounces of shalots, two cloves of garlic; a good deal of pepper, 
ginger, mace, cloves and a few bay-leaves ; boil slowly, and skim very well. 
When cold, Wttle, and cork close. In two months boil it up again with a 
little fresh spice, arid a stick of horseradish, and it will then ke^p a year^; 
which mushroom ketchup rarely does, if not boiled a second time. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PRESSBTXS. 

Observations on Preserves, — Preserves should be kept carefully from th* 
ftir, and in a very dry place. Unless they'have a very small proportion 
of sugar, a warm one does not hurt, but when not properly boiled Qlhat is, 
long enough, bat not quick), heat makes them ferment; and damp causes 
them to grow mouldy. They should be looked at two or three times in 
the first two months, that they may be gently boiled again if not likely to 
Jbceep. 

, It is nepessary to observe, that the boiling of ^ugar more or less con- 
stitutes the chief art of the confectioner; and those who are not practised 
in this knowledge, and only preserve in a plain way for family use, are 
not aware that in two or three minutes a syrup over the fire will pass from 
one gradation to another, called by the confectioners degrees of boiling, of 
which there are six, and those subdivided. But I am not versed in the 
ininutiee, and only make the observation to guard against under-boiling, 
IRrhich • prevents preserves from keeping ; and quick boiling, and long, 
which brings them to candy. 

Attention, without much practice, will enable a person to do any of the 
following sorts of preserves, &c., and they are as much as are wanted in a 
private family ; the higher articles of preserved fruits may be bought at 
,les3 expense than they can be made: 

Jellies of fruit, made with equal quantity of sugar, that is, a pound to a 
pint, require no very long boiling.; 

. A pan shoiild be kept for the purpose of preserving; of double block- 
tin, with a bow-handle opposite tne straight one, for safety, will do very , 
well; and if put by nicely cleaned in a dry place, when done with, will last 
for several years. Those of copper or brass are improper, as the tinning 
wears out by the scraping of the sweetmeat ladle. There is a new sort of 
iron with a strong tinning, which promises to wear long.' Sieves and spoons 
should be'kept likewise lor sweet things. 
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Preserves keep best in drawers that are not connected with a wall. If 
there be the least damp, cover them only with paper dipped in brandy, laid 
quite close; puttinj? a little fresh over in spring, to prevent insect mould. 

Dried sweetmeats, cakes, &c., should be kept in tin boxes, between 
layers of white paper, in a very dry, but not hot room. 

When any sweetmeats are directed to be dried in the sun or in -a stdve, 
it will be best, in private families, where there is not a regular stove for 
the purpose, to put them in the sun on flag-stones, which reflect the heat, 
and place a garden glass over them to keep insects oft; or if put into an 
oven, take care not to let it be too warm, and watch that they do properly 
and slowly. 

All fruits for preserving should be gathered in dry weather; but as this 
is not always practicable, much inconvenience may be obviated by boilings 
the fruit for jellies and jams long before the sugar is added. By so doing 
the watery particles will evaporate, and the preserve will be better fla- 
voured by the sugar not being too long on the fire. 

To Green Fruits for preserving or pickling, — Take pippins, apricots, pears, 
plums, peaches, while green, for the first, or radish-pods, French beans for 
the latter, and cucumbers for both processes, and put them, with vine- 
leaves under and over, into Kblock-lin preserving-pan, with spring-water to 
cover them, and then the tin cover to exclude all air. Set it on the side of 
a fi.re, and when they begin to simmer, lake them ofif, pour oflT the water, 
and if not green, put fresh leaves when cold, and repeat the same. Take 
them out carefully with a slice; they are to be peeled, and then done 
according to the receipts for the several modes. 

Clarified Sugar for Sweetmeats, — E. R. — To every pound of broken lump- 
sugar put a pint of water, and the whole of an egg beaten to a strong froth ; 
put it on the fire, allow it to boil, and just as it would run over check it 
with a little cold water. When it rises a second time, take the pan off'tbe 
fire and set it ^n the hob for a quarter of an hour. Skim oft the top, and 
pour the syrup into a clean vessel, taking care to leave the sediment be- 
hind : afior the sugar has been thus clarified it may be boiled to any height^ 
either for useful or merely ornamental purposes. It will require careful 
watching and some practice, to attain skill in the various degrees. The 
first to candy: the sugar will rise in beads upon the surface, and will draw 
out into long threads; the second, or blown sugar, when taken up in a 
perforated skimmer, will form into bubbles in blowing through the holes^; 
feathered sugar, boiled some time longer, will fly oflT when shaken from the 
skimmer, in flakes or feathers ; crackling sugar, when poured into cold 
water, will immediately harden; and caramel sugar will snap like glass^: 
this worked upon oiled moulds forms elegant covers for sweetmeats, and 
is used in forming cakes for Chantilly baskets. 

To Candy Almonds. — E, R, — Blanch any quantity of almonds, then fry 
tbem in butter till they are of a light-brown colour; wipe them nicely with 
a napkin, and put them into a pan. Make a syrup of white sugar, and boil 
it to a thread; care must be taken to boil it to the exact candying point: 
pour it boiling hot upon the almonds, and stir them till they are quite cofd. 
This is an excellent method of preparing almonds for dessert, and much 
approved of in London by the guests of his highness Prince Bkbaladoola, 
the Nawaub of Oude, from whose cook it has been obtained. 

To Candy any sort of Fruit, — When finished in the syrup, put a layer into 
a new sieve, and dip it suddenly into hot water, to take off the syrup that 
hangs about it; put it on a napkin before the fire to drain, and then dp 
some more in the sieve. Have ready sifted double refined sugar, which 
siA over the fruit on all sides till quite white. Set it on the shallow end of 
sieves in a lightly warmed oven, and turn it two or three times. It must not 
be cpld till dry. Watch it carefully, and it will be beautiful. 



Bottled Frwt.'^E. JR. — The best way of pr^jM^ing all the conjmon ttnM 
for tarts is by boitling, and if the following (iMptioris be exactly observed, 
it will be fotrnd to answer admirably. Gather any kind of fruit on a dry 
day, currants, gooseberries, plums, ^c; put it into wide-mouthed bottles, 
and let it be fully ripe. . Mix currants and raspberries in the same bottle, 
and put two ounces of sugar into each ; then have bladders cut so large, 
that when they are tied over the bottles they rfy\\\ hang an inch all round 
below the string. Let the bladders b^ wet, and tied tightly; then put the 
bottles up to their necks into a copper of cold water, with some straw be- 
tween. Light a fire under the copper, and, when the juice of the fruit has 
boiled up, let the fire go gradually out, and leave the bottles in the water 
until it is cold. The bladders will have sprung up to their extent, making 
the bottles perfectly air-tight. Some persons put two bladders and turn 
the bottles upside down, but this is nn necessary, one being sufl[icient J5f 
properly managed. Fruit, thus preserved, will keep for any number of 
years, retaining all its original freshness : the contents of every bottle must 
be used at once, for the air getting in will spoil, and they will require moBC 
sugar when put into tarts or puddings. 

To Bottle Green Gooseherries,-^E* R, — Put them into wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, with sufficient sugar to sweeten them; .then fill the bottles up with 
•water, and tie them down with a wetted bladder, according to the foregoing 
directions : put them into a boiler, like the .other bottled fruit, and when thfe 
syrup has boiled up let the fire go out. In making the pies of these goose- 
berries, the syrup found in the bottles will yield siifficient. 

To keep Grapes as in Switzerland, — Fasten packthread lines near the 
ceiling of a cool but not damp room. Pick th? grapes before they are dead * 
ripe: cut out every one that is decayed, but do not let their juice touch 
those that remain; seal the extremity of the stalk to keep it from drying, 
and hang the bunches on the packthread. 
^ Pears may be kept in the same way. 

Grapes in Brandy. — Take ;5ome close bunches, black or white, not 
over-ripe, and lay them in a jar. Put a good quantity of pounded whitie 
sugar-candy upon them, and fiill up the jar with brandy. Tie them close 
•down with a bladder, and keep in a dry place. Each grape should be 
pricked thrice. 

They make a beautiful middle dish in a winter dessert. 

To Preserve Fruit for Tarts or family Desserts, — Cherries, plums of all 
sorts, and American apples, gather when ripe, and lay them in small jars 
that will hold a pound; streWover each jar six ounces of good loaf-sugaf, 
potinded; covet" with two bladders each, separ^rtely tied down; then set 
the jars in a large siewpan of water up to the heck, and let it boil three 
hours gently. Keep these and all other sorts of fruit free from damp. 

To Prepare Fruit for Children : afar nujre tvholespme way than in Pies or 
Puddings, — Put apples sliced, or plums, currants, gooseberries, &c., into a 
stone jar, and sprinkle among them as much Lisbon sugar as necessary. 
Set the jar in an pve'n, or o^ a health, with a teacupful of water to pr6- 
■vent the fruit from burning; or jnH the jar into a saucepan of water, tHl 
its contents be perfectly done. Slices of bread or rice may be put into the 
jar, or served to eat with the fruit. • ' 

To Buttle Apricots ^een for Tarts.—E, JR.— When the apricotfe are the 
size of a large hazelnut, thiii the trees, gather them pn a dry day. Wipe 
them clean, put them into Wide-mouthed bottle?* and:fiU up the bottleawith 
spring water. Set them in a topper oif cold water up to their hecks ; wh^n 
*they are scalding: hot and change colour, take them out, let them. cool,' ah d, 
Vhen they are cold, if the bottles should not be flill, fill them up with 
spring water that has boiled. Put on the tqp of each l)Ottle a tablespooftfiEll 
bf ^wee( oil. Take a damp bladdeft.tie it down vc?^y tightly? in' 'Six weeks 
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they will begin to tarn grfe^, and will keep until apricots come in agaiB- 
Nectarines and peaches iriSy be done in the same way, when the trees arc 
thinned. 

To Preserve ripe Apricots. — E, i2.^Having pared the apricots, thrust out 
the stones with a skewer, and take the same weight of loaf-sugar as of 
fruit; strew a part of the sugar over the apricots, and let them stand until 
next day; then boil them up gently three or four different times, adding the 
kernels to the syrup. Let them cool between each boiling, then take them 
out of the syrup carefully one by one: boil the syrup with all the sugar; 
skim it carefully, then pour it over the apricots, and tie them down close 
with a brandy-paper and bladder. 

A becuiiful Preserve of Apricots, — When ripe, choose the finest apricots; 
pare ihem as thin as possible, and weigh them. Lay them in halves on 
dishes, with the hollow part upwards. Have ready an equal weight of 
good loaf-sugar, finely pounded, and strew it over them; in the mean time 
break the stones, and blanch the kernels. When the fruit has lain twelve 
hours, put it, with the sugar and juice and also the^. kernels, into a pre- 
serving-pan. Let it simmer very gently till clear; then take out the pieces 
of apricots singly as they become so; put them into small pots, and pour 
the syrup and kernels over them. The scum must be taken off* as it rises. 
Cover with brandy-paper. 

To Preserve Apricots in Jelly, — Pare the fruit very thin and stone it; 
weigh an equal quantity of sugar in fine powder, and strew over it. Next 
day boil very gently till they are clear, move them into a bowl, and pour 
the liquor over. The following day pour the liquor to a quart of codliu- 
liquor, made by boiling and straining, and a pound of fine sugar: let it 
boil quickly till it will jelly; put the fruit into it, and give one boil ; skhn 
well and put into small pots. 

To Dry Apricots whole, — E, R, — Gather the apricots when not too ripe, 
but sufiiciently so to leave the stone. Thrust out the stones with a skewer; 
pare the apricots, and sift sugar over each as they are done to keep their 
colour. Make syrup to cover them of a quarter of a pint of water to a 
pound of sugar. Boil the syrup, skim it, and let it stand until nearly cold; 
then put in the apricots, and heat them gradually over a slow fire, allowing 
them to scald, but not to boil, and taking care to turn them on every side. 
Place them on one side in the syrup until the next day; then scald them 
again very slowly for half an hour; allow them just to boil up, and lay 
them aside till the next day. Make a fresh syrup, by dipping lumps of 
•sugar in the former one, and allowing it slowly to dissolve; then boiJ and 
skim it clear. Pat in the apricots; let them boil gently until they are 
clear. Allow them to lie in the syrup all night; then drain them from the 
syrup, put them upon an earthen dish, cover them with a hair-sieve, and 
set them in a very cool oven to dry, turning them frequently. 

To Dry Apricots in halves, — E. R — Take them before they are full ripe, 
scald them m a jar plunged into boiling water, then pare and halve them. 
Put them into a syrup of half their weight of sugar, let them scald awhile, 
and then boil until they are clear. Let them stand for .two days in the 
syrup, and then put them into a thin candy and scald, but not boil them in 
it. Keep them two days longer in the candy, heating them each day, and 
then lay them on glasses to dry. 

Apricot Marmalade.'^E,M» — Gather the frujt before it is too ripe, stone 
■and blanch the kernels. To every pound of fruit take three-quarters of a 
pound of fine loaf^ugar; break the sugar into lumps, dip the lumps in 
water, allow.them to dissolve, put it over a clear fire, and let it boil tpa 
candy; then pound and sift it; pare the fruit, cut it into thin slices, put 
then^ with the, sugar over a slow fire, let it simmer till clear, but do. not 
boil it; add th6 kernels; and then ptiB^the marmalade into jars. 
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A Preserve of Apricots, — E, R, — Boil ripe apricots in syfiip until they 
will mash; beat them in a mortar; take half their weight in loaf-sugar, 
and sufficient water to dissolve it; boil all together, and skim until it is 
clear, and the syrup thick like fine jelly. 

To Preserve green Apricots. — E, R. — Cover th? bottom of a stewpan with 
vine-leaves, fill the pan with apricots and cold spring water, laying more 
vine-leaves on the top. Put them over a slow fire until they turn yellow; 
then take them off and wipe them well with a flannel and a little salt, and 
put them over the fire in the same water to green them. Have ready a 
thin syrup; boil the apricots up in it once, and repeat the process on thjs 
two following days. Drain them from the syrup, and, rendering it very 
strong with sugar, boil them again in the thick syrup, and put them by for 
use. Peaches, nectarines, &c., may be preserved the same way. 

To Preserve ripe Peaches. — E, R. — October is the best month, as they arc 
then harder and larger. Put them into a preserving-pan full of cold water 
with a slice or two of lemon ; set them on a glow fire; have ready a sieve 
and a napkin ;v be careful not to do them too much; some will be ready 
sooner than others. When they begin to be soft they are done enough; 
drainthem on the sieve, and let them stand until cold; then put them into 
glasses; pound sugar-candy very fine in a mortar, dissolve it in brandy, 
and fill up the glasses with it. 

Apricots or Peaches in Brandi/.^Wipef weigh and pick the fruit, and 
have ready a quarter of the weight of fine sugar in fine powder. Put the 
fruit into an i«e-pot that shuts very close; throw the sugar over it, and then 
cover the fruit with brandy. Between the top and cover of the pot put a 
piece of double cap-paper. Set the pot into a saucepan of water till the 
brandy be as hot as you can possibly bear to put your finger in, but it 
must not boil. Put the fruit into a jar, and pour the brandy on it. Whea 
cold, put a bladder over and tie it tight down. 

Another Receipt for Peaches or Apricots Preserved in Brandt/. — E. R, — 
Take fourteen pounds of loaf-sugar, clarify it and make a light syrup of 
it; then put half in an earthen pan, and the other half in the brass pre- 
serving-pan upon the fire ; skim it well, and, when it begins to boil, put the 
peaches, which must be ripe, one by one into it; turn them with a spoon, 
so that they may all boil equally; press |hem a little,, to discover. whether 
Ihey are rather soft, and, as they become so, take them out and put them 
into the earthen pan with the other half of the sugar; then take them out, 
put them in jars, and pour brandy upon them to harden them ; then put 
the brass pan upon the fire again, with a little more than a pint of water, to 
make the syrup thinner, and, when it begins to boil, put in more peaches- 
as befcre, until all, to the amount of a hundred, are boiled, the syrup being 
sufl[icient for that number. When the whole have been put into jars, mix 
the syrup from the earthen pan with that in the preserving-pan, and boil 
it until it becomes as thick as a conserve; then take it off the fire and 
put to it rather more than a pint of brandy, stirring it well together, and 
boiling to syrup; then pour out the brandy in which the peaches were put; 
measure it, and put an equal quantity of syrup to it; mix both well to- 
gether, and fill up the jars. ^ 

To Preserve Nectarines. — E. R. — Split the fruit, take out the stones, and 
■ put the nectarines into clarified sugar till they take it well. Skim the 
liqaor, cover the nectarines with paper, and set them by until the next 
day. Add sugar to the syrup, boiling it until it will flow; put in the necta-* 
rines, give them a good boil, skim, cover them, and lay them on a stove. 
. The next day take them out of the sugar, drain them, place them separately, 
dusting sugar over them; the next day put them on the stove, or into a 
cool oven, to dry. . • 

To Preserve Oranges or Lemons in Jelly. — Cut a hole in the stalk part the 
size of a shilling, and, with ar small blunt.knife, scrape out the pulp quite 
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clear, without cutting the rind. Tie each separately, in masliD, apd lay 
Ihem in spring- water two days, changing twice a-day ; in the last boil them 
tender on a slow. fire. Observe that there is enough at first to allow for 
wasting, as they must be covered to the last. To every pound of fruit 
weigh two pounds of double-refined sugar and one pint of water; boil the 
two latier together with the juice of the orange to a syrup, and clarify it, 
skim well, and let it stand to be cold; then boil the fruit in the syrup half 
an hour; if not clear, do this daily till they are done. 
' Pare and core some green pippins, and boil in water till it tastes strong 
of them; do not break them, only gently press them with the back of a 
spoon: strain the water through a jelly-bag till quite clear; then to every 
pint put a pound of double-refined sugar, the peel and juice of a lemon, 
and boil to a strong syrup. Drain oflf the syrup from the fruit, and, turninjg 
each orange with the hole upwards in the jar, pour the apple-jelly over it. 
The bits cut out must go through the same process with the fruit Cover 
with brandy-paper. 

To keep Oranges or Lemons for Puddingft, <^.— When you squeeze the 
fruit, throw the outside in water, without the pulp; let them remain in the 
same a fortnight, adding no more; boil them therein till tender, s^ain it 
from them, and when they are tolerably dry throw them into any jar. of 
candy you may have renaaining from old sweetmeats; or, if you have 
none, boil a small quantity of syrup of common loaf-sugar and water, and 
put over them; in a week or ten days boil them gently in it till they look 
clear, and that they may be covered with it in the jar. You may cut each 
half of the fruit in two, and they will occupy small space. ' 

To Preserve Citrons. — Throw them into water over-night; boil until so 
tender that you can run a straw through them. Cut them in half, remove 
the pulp, but do not touch the rind ; lay them in a china bowl for two or 
three days, covered with double-refined sugar (a pound to each citron of a 
moderate size.) Boil the sugar, fruit, and two or three spoonfuls of water 
together for a quarter of an hour. Two days after, pour the syrup off, and 
boil it with one pound of sugar; skim and pour it boiling hot upon the 
citrons. If the syrup be not rich enough, the boiling must be repeated. 
Soak twelve races of white ginger in water three days, scrape them well, 
and boil them in a little thin syrup. When the preserving syrup is boiled 
the last time, add the ginger to the fruit. When cold, cover with paper 
and bladder. 

Quince Marpiahde, — E, R. — Pare and quarter the fruit, put it in layers in 
a stone jar with si!l^ar sprinkled between each ; add a teacupful of water, 
and bake it in a cool oven. Have a quantity of sugar equal in weight to 
, the fruit; allow 9 quart of water to every four pounds; boil the sugar and 
water together, skimming it well. When the quinces are soft ad# them, 
. with a quart of the juice which will be found in the jar; boil them in the 
syrup, beating it with a spoon until the marmalade is quite smooth. 

Another voay to make Quince Marmalade, — Pare and quarter quinces, 
weigh an equal quantity of sugar; to four pounds of the latter piit aNquart 
of water, boil and skim, and have it ready against four pounds of quinces 
are made tolerably tender by the following mode : lay them in a stone jar, 
with a teacup of water at the bottom, and pack them with a little sugar 
strewed between ; cover the jar clos.e, and set it on a stove or cool oven, 
and let them soften till the colour become red; then pour the fruir-syriip 
, and a quart of quince-juice fnto a preserving-pan, and boil altogether till 
the naarnialade be completed, breaking the" lun^ps of fruit with the pre- 
' servipg-ladle. 

This fruit is siohard that if it be not done- as above it requires a great 
deal of time. 

Stewing quinces in a jai", and then squeezing them through a cheese- 
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cloth, is the best method of obtaining the jaice taadd as above; dip the 
cloth in boiling water first and wring it. 

To Preserve whole or half Quinces. — Into two quarts of boiling water pat 
a quantity of the fairest golden pippins, in slices not very thin, and not 
pared, but wiped clean. Boil them very q nick, close-covered, till the water 
becomes a thick jelly: then scald the quinces. To every pint of pippin- 
jelly put a pound of the finest sagar ; boil it, and skim it clear. Put those 
quinces that lare to be done whole into the syrap at once, and let it boil 
very fast; and ihose that are to be in halves by themselves: skim it, and 
when the fruit is clear put some of the syrup into a glass to try whether 
it jellies before taking ofi* the fire, the quantity of quinces is to be a 
pound to a pound of sugar, and a pound of jelly already boiled with the 
sugar. 

Biffins, — E. R. — Take the red biflin ^pple, and put them into a cool oven 
six or seven times, flattening them gently by degrees, when they are soft 
enough to bear it. If the oven should be hot they will waste, and they 
ought to be put at first into a very cool one. 

To Preserve Siberian Crabs. — E, R. — Rub the fruit with a dry flannel, 
taking care not to break the skin. Prick each with a needle all over to 
prevent their bursting. Boil a pound of sugar in a pint of water, then put 
m the fruit and boil it until the skin begins to crack slightly ; then take np 
the 'crabs, drain them separately upon a dish ; boil the syrup again, and, 
if not jtrong enough, add more sugar ; when cold pour it over the fruit, 
whictfllBust be put into jars, tied down closely, and kept in a cool dry 
place, g 

Anotner way to Preserve Siberian Crab Apples. — Boil a pint of water and 
a pound and a half of refined sugar to a nne clear syrup ; skim ii ninl let 
it become cold. Pare the crabs; and- to this quantity of syrup put a ponrnl 
of fruit, and simmer slowly till tender. Carefully remove each apple sepa- 
rately, and pour the syrup over when a little cooled, and add orange and 
lemon-peel boiled tender. 

To Preserve Jarganel Pears most beautifully. — Pare them very thin, and 
simmer in a thin syrup; let them lie a day or two. Make the syrup richer, 
and simmer again, and repeat this till they are clear; then drain and dry 
them in the sUli or a cool oven a very little time. They may be kept in 
syrup, and dried as wanted, which makes them more moist and rich. 

Dried Appks.^^Vxxi them in a cool oven six or seven times, and flatten 
them by degrees, and gently, when soft enough to bear it. If the oven be 
too hot they will waste; and at first it should be very cool. 

The biflan, the Minshul crab, or any tart apples, are the sorts for drying. 

Mock Ginger. — E. R. — Cut ofi!" the stalks of lettuces just going to seed, 
and pe^l ofiT the strings. Cut them in pieceai two or three inches long, and 
throw them into water. After washing them put them into sugar and 
water, mixed in the proportion of a pound of sugar to five pints of water; 
add to this quantity two large spoonfuls of pounded ginger. Boil the . 
whole together for twenty minutes, and set it by for two days. Then boil 
it again for hlilf an hour, and renew this five or six times in the same 
syrup. Then drain the stalks upon a sieve and wipe them dry; have 
ready a thick syrup boiled and made strong with whole ginger. Pour it 
upon the stalks boiling hot; boil them in it twice or thrice, or until they 
look clear and taste like the West India gingers. 

To Dry Currants. — E. /?.— Have a basin of water and dissolve in it a i 
sufficient quantity of gum Arabic to make it rather thick; have also a 
plateful of the best loaf-sugar, pounded and eifted. Dip bunches of ripe red 
currants into the gum Arabic solution, and then roll them well in the sugar; 
lay them separately oh a d^ish to dry in the sun. They are very pretty for 
dessert, to be eaten immediately; if kept, care must be taken that the 
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banches do not touch, and the process should be lepeated by rolling them, 
in sugar for several days successively. 

Barberry Cakes. — E, iZ.— Pick the iiarberries and weigh them ; to every 
pound of fruit add a pound of sugar, pounded and sifted. Bruise the bar- 
berries in a mortar, boil them gently till, nearly all the juice Is consumed, 
then take them off the fire and stir in the sugar by degrees; drop the fruit 
on earthen dishes to dry; it must not go over the fire after the sugar is put 
in, nor must there be any water used. Do not pound the barberries too 
small, as the cakes will not look well. 

N.B. Currant cakes may be made in the same way. 

Fruit Lozenges fur DesserL^^E. JR. — Take currants, cherries, apricots, ot 
any other fruit; put them into an earthen jar in a kettle of water, and, 
when scalded, strain them through a sieve. To every pint of juice add 
the same weight of finely-sifted sugar and the white of a small egg. Beat 
all together until it becomes quite thick, then put it upon buttered paper 
in a sjo^ oven ; let them remain until they will quit the paper, then turn 
them and leave them in the oven until quite dry; cut them into shapes 
and keep them near the fire in a box between paper. 

Gooseberry V/afers, — E. IL — Gather the gooseberries when ripe, put them 
into a jar plunged into a kettle of water. After they have boiled, strain 
them through a sieve, and to every pound of fruit add three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar and th^ white of an egg beaten into a stifi* froth. Mix the 
whole together and spread it upon china dishes thinly. When suflicientljr 
dry in the heat of a cool oven, cut it into shapes, removing the wqMs thus 
made into clean dishes, and setting them before the fire or in a c^ oven. 
When thoroughly dried the wafefe will keep for years, and the^may be 
made in the same manner with white plums or damsons. 

Gooseberries i^reserved as Hops. — E, R, — Take the largest green goose- 
berries that can be got, when they are their full size, but not ripe. Cut 
them across the top and half way down into four petals; take out the seeds 
very carefully, not to break the skins. Then take fine long thorns, scrape 
them, and ske;yer the gooseberries one over the other, throwing them into 
water as they are strung; then put them into a preserving-pan with an 
equal weight of white sugar; boil them until they grow clear, and then put 
Ihem into pots for use. They are pretty for a dessert. 

Gooseberry Cheese.-^E. It — Gather the rough red gooseberries when quite 
ripe; bake them until they are a perfect mash; pass them through a hair- 
sieve, then put them into a preserving-pan, and boil them gently. Tq 
every pound of gooseberries put three ounces of sugar, which should be 
stewed in every now and then, a little at a time. It will take seversd hours 
to boil, in order to obtain the proper thickness. 

To Dry Gooseberries. — E, It — Put five pounds of gooseberries into a 
stewpan and strew over them one pound of sugar; set them on a slow 
fire; when the syrup begins to come out take them off; scald them in this 
way for two or three days, then take them out of the syrup, place them 
upon sieves, and put them before the fire or in the sun to dry. They may 
be dipped into powdered white sugar when taken out of ^e syrup, and 
thus candied. They should be laid between paper in tin boxes when put 
by for use. 

To Dry Gooseberries^ No. 2.— JE^. fi.— A^d as much water to a pound of 
powdered sugar as will dissolve.it, boil it for a few minutes, and skim it; 
then add seven pounds of gooseberries, sj^aid them in the syrup, but do not 
Jet them boil or be very hot at first; scald them three or four times, making 
them hotter each lime, and allowing them to grow cold between every 
scalding. The last time let them boil well. Take them out of the syrup 
whilst hot, and lay the^i upon hair^ieves to dry. . When they are turnei 
^hich must^l^ twipe a^ least, dredge a little sugar ovV them. 
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■" ToDrytJfterttesA-E, A— "Weigh the cherties before they are stoned, and 
allow to every poand of fruit a quarter of a pound of Jump-sugar; when 
they are stoned set them over a slow fire to heat, then take them out of the 
liquor and put the sugar to them, and let them stand till it is dissolved, 
^hen set them over the fire and let them jiist boil. Allow thiem to stand 
until they are quite cold, or, if more convenient, fbr two or three days in 
the syrup; afterwards strain them and spread them on sieves to dry, either 
on a stove or in the sun, or in an oven after the brown bread is drav(rn. 

To Dry Cherries^ No.%-*E. iJ.— For four pounds of cherries, stoned, allow 
one pound of sugar; dip the lumps into water in order to dissolve thent, 
'and when melted let it boil; then put the fruit in; skim the liquor two or 
tht^e times; then take them o% and let them stand a day or two in the 
syrup; drain off the syrup and boil it again, and, having poured it on the 
cherries, let them stand d Qay or two longer; then take them out and dry 
them on a si&ve,eidier in the sun or in a cool oven : when sufficiently dry, 
lay them in rows, between paper, keeping them separate. 

To Dry Cherries with Sugar.-— E. R. — Stone six pounds of Kentish; put 
them into a preserving-pan, with two pounds of loaf-sugar pounded and 
Strewed among them; simmer till they begin to shrivel; then strain them 
'from the juice ; lay them on % hot hearth, or in an oven, when either is cool 
enough to dry without baking them. 

The same syrup will do another six pounds of fruit. 

To Dry Cherries without Sugar, — Stone, and set them over the fire in the 
preserving-pan: let them simmer in their own liquor, and shake them in 
the pan. Put them in china common dishes; next day give Ihem another 
^cald, and put them, when cold, on sieves, to dry, in an oven of attemperated 
heat as above. Twice heating, an hour each time, will do them. 

Pat them in a boif, with a paper between each layer. . 

To Dry Cherries the best way, — To every five pounds of cherries stoned 
weigh one of sugar double-refined. Put the fruit into the preserving-pan, 
"with rcry little water; make both scalding hot; take the fruit immediately 
out and dry them; put them into the pan again, strewing the sugar between 
each layer of cherries; let it stand to melt; then set the pan on the fire, and 
inake it scalding hot as before; take it off and repeat this thrice with the 
sugar. Drain them from the syrup, and lay them singly to dry on dishes, 
in the sun or on the stove. When dry put them in a sieve, dip it into a pan 
of cold waterj and draw it instantly out again, and pour them on a fine soft 
cloth ; dry them, and set them once niore in the hot sun, or on a stove. 
Keep them in a box, with layers of white pepper, in a dry place. This way 
is the best to give plumpness to the fruit, as well as colour and flavour. 

Cherries preserved in Brandy, — E, It — Reserve a fourth portion of the 
icherries, clip the stalks of the remainder; lay them carefully in jars, and 
fill up the jars with brandy; putting no sugar, as that would wrinkle them. 
Then stone the remaining portion, boil them with double their weight of 
sugar, and put them aside. When the brandy cherries are taken out for 
dessert, mix a portion of this preserve with the liquor, and they will taste 
very rich; or the cherries, may be strained and the liquor only used, in 
addition to the brandy from the other cherries. 

Another method of Preserving Ckgrries in fiyttmfy.—Weigh the finest mo- 
rellas, having cut off half the sialk ;i|!)rick them with a new needle, and drop 
them int(||a jar or wide-mouthed, bottle. Pound three-quarters the weight 
of sugar or white candy; strew over; fill up with brandy, and tie a l^adder 
over. 

Rolled Cherries^ which taste as if done in Brandy, — To every thr«e pounds 
of morella cherries put one pound of double-refined sugar, sifted in layers, 
In a large stone jar or small keg. Stop it perfectly close, and roll the jar 
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to and fro for a short lime every day for six weeks. Keep ibem in a cool 
place. 

Cherries far Tarts and Puddings.^E. i2.— Take fifteen pounds of Kentish 
cherries; boil, and break tbem as they boil, and when the jaice has all 
boiled away, and the bottom of the pan is visible, pot in three pounds of 
lump-sugar, finely powdered. Stir the cherries well, and let them have two 
or three boils; then add a pint of currant-juice; skim the pot and take oat 
the stones, which will rise to the lop. This jam will keep until late in the 
spring without the addition of any more sugar, and will make good tarts 
and puddings. 

A Preserve of Tomatos in imitation of Guavas.-^E. iJ.— Take the seeds 
out of unripe tomatos, and set them over a slow fire in weak sugar and 
water, until they are green. Then take out the tomatos, add sugar to the 
syrup, boiling it down until it is very strong, and of a good consistence. 
Poor it boiling over the^ tomatos, and )et them remain in it until cold. 
Then repeat the processes often as appears necessary, bat not sufficiently 
so to make them shrink. Should they be preserved ripe, pour the boiling 
syrup upon them, repeating it every two or three days until the sugar has 
completely penetrated the fruit. The addition of lemon-juice squeezed upon 
the tomatos, and a third or fourth part of strawberry-jam mixed with the 
syrup, will assist in the resemblance of the tomato to the gua va, as will also a 
glass of portwine; but, as these would spoil the colour of green tomatos, 
Ihey must only be put to those that are ripe. 

Almnck^s Preserve, — E, R. — Take different kinds of fruit, stone the plumbs 
and slice the apples and pears, put them in alternate layers in a jar; set 
them in the oven until they are quite soft: then pass the pulp through a 
coarse sieve, and to every pound of fruit put a pound of moist sugar, set it 
over a slow fire and stir it till very thick, then put it-into a wide shallow 
pot and cut it in slices for use. Windfalls may be employed for this sort 
of sweetmeat. 

Anot/ier Almack Preserve, — Put into a pan four d(Mten split plumbs, two 
dozen apples, and two dozen pears, pared thin and cored. Boil them with- 
out water. When well blended together, and the stones taken out, stir in 
three pounds of sugar, and boil them an hour. Put it into sh'aJlow pans or 
soup-plates and dry in the sun or a cool oven. 

Magnum^Bonum Plumbs .' excellent as a sweetmeat or in Tar is, though very 
bad to eat raw. — Prick them with a needle to prevent bursting, simmer them 
very gently in thin syrup, put them in a china bowl, and, when cold, pour it 
over. Let them lie three days; then make a syrup of three pounds of su- 
gar to five of fruit, with no more water than hangs to large lumps of the 
sugar dipped quickly, and instantly brought out. Boil the plumbs in this 
fresh syrup after draining the first from them. Do them very gently till 
they are clear and the syrup adheres to them. Put them one by one into 
small pots and pour the liquor over. Those you may like to dry keep a 
little of the syrup for longer in the pan, and boil it quickly ; then give the 
fruit one warm more, drain, and put them to dry on plates in a cool oven. 
These plumbs are apt to ferment, if not boiled in twp syrups: the former 
will sweeten pies, but will have loo much acid \a keep. You may reserve 
part of it, and add a little sugar to dolose that are to dry: for they will 
not require to be so sweet as if kept pet, and will eat very nicely if only 
boiled apmuch as those. Do not break them. One parcel may be done 
after another, and save much sugar. - • * 

Damson Cheese.^E. R. — Stone the damsons, take out the kernels and 
blailch them, put the whole into a stone jar and bake it. Pour off a part 
of the juice, put the fruit into a preserving-pan, boil it quickly until it looks 
rather dry. To every two pounds of the original quantity of fruit take half 
a pound of loaf sugar; now stir the sugar well in, and let it simmer slowly 
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for two hours. Then boil it again quickly until it begins to candy at the 
iddes of the pan. Pour the jam into shallow pots not more than an inch 
deep; cover with brandy-paper and tie down close. 

Cheap Damson Cheest.-^E. i2.— Gather the damsons on a dry day, bake 
or boil them till the pulp will pass through a coarse hair-sieve, then add 
their weight of moist sugar; boil it an hour and a half, stirring it continually 
to keep it from burning. 

Mixed Marmalade, — E, J?.— Split and stone four dozen plums, blanch the 
kernels and pound them in a mortar with a little rose-water, pare and core 
two dozen pears and the same number of apples; put them into a jar with 
a little sugar, but no water. Bake them in a cool oven. Beat them well 
in a preserving-pan, stir in three pounds of sugar, and boil them an hour; 
put the marmalade into small deep dishes, and dry it gently in a cool oven. 

Gooseberry f Raspberry and Orleans Plum Jams. — E» R, — Equal weights 
of fruit and moist sugar; put them on the fire together, keep stirring and 
breaking the fruit till the sugar melts, then boil till it will jelly on a plate* 

N. B. Though simple, this will be found a good receipt. 

Composition Stveetmeal.. — E, R. — Take two bottles of ripe red gooseber- 
ries, two of red raspberries, two of strawberries, (the pines are best,) and 
three pints of ripe red currants; bruise and mix them together in a deep 
dish, and to every pint of the fruit put a pound of sugar beat pretty fine; 
then boil it for half an hour, stirring it all the time it is on the fire. Cher- 
ries may also be added, first taking out the stones; measure them with the 
other fruit for the weight of sugnr. 

. Cherry Jam. — E. R. — ^Stone four pounds of cherries, and put them in a 
preserving-pan with two pounds of fine white vSugar and a pint of red cur- 
raiit-juice. Boil the whole together rather fast, until it stiffens, and then 
put it into pots for use. 

Gooseberry Jam. — E. i^.— Stalk and crop six pounds of the small red 
rough gooseberry, put them into a preserving-pan, and, as they warm, stir 
and bruise them to bring out the juice. Let them boil for ten minutes, 
then add four pounds of sugar, and place it on the fire again; let it boil, 
and continue boiling for two hours longer, stirring it all the time to pre- 
vent its burning. When it thickens, and will jelly upon a plate, it is done 
enough. Put it into pots, and allow it to remain a day before it is covered. 

Currant Jelly without boiling, — E. JR. — Press the juice from the currants^ 
and make it quite hot, but it must not be allowed to boil. To each pint of 
juice add a full pound of loaf-sugar, pounded very fine, and made quite hot 
in the ovei^ and then stirred grjidually into the hot juice until it is melted. 

Currant Jelly. — E. R. — ^Take of red and white currants equal quantities, 
tie them down close in a jar, put them into a kettle of water, over a slow 
fire, to boil for two hours; strain the liquor through a fine sieve, but do not 
squeeze the currants haal; then to every pint of juice put three-quarters of 
a pound of loaf-sugar pounded; set it over a very slow fire until the sugar 
is'dissolved. Do not-'stj^ it until the scum rises thick enough to be taken 
off at once; then let itiwil up quickly for twenty minutes. 

Fruit Jelly of any 'kh^-^^E. R. — Put the fruit into a preserving-pan with 
its own weight of sugaf ; boil and skim it until it will jelly, then pour the 
whole through a new sieve, but do not press it; take .what remains in the 
sieve, and boil it a quarter of an hour for jam, and put the juice into another 
stewpa^ and boil the same time. This method Saves the trouble of press-^ . 
ing, ana prevents waste. * ♦'. 

Apple Jelly. — E. R. — Pare and core a peck of codlins, put them into a 
well-tinned saucepan, add as much spring water as wilt just cover them. 
Boil the whole to a pulp, bead them as for apple-sauce, then run them 
through a fiannel bag, and to every pint of juice put half a pound of good 
loaf-sugar; boil it and skim it well until it jellies; then pour it into pots or 
17 
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moulds. August is the best time to make this jelly, when the codlins arc 
full-grown, but not turned. Crabs greatly improve this jelly; and, in their 
absence, a little lemon-juice. 

To Preserve Barberries in Bunches, — E, fi.— Take the female barberries; 
preserve the largest bunches; then pick the rest from the stalks, put them 
mto as much water as will make a syrup for the bunches, boil them until 
quite soft; then strain them through a sieve, and to every pint of juice put 
a pound and a half of loaf-sugar; boil and skim it well. To every pint of 
this syrup put half a pound of barberries in bunches, boil them until they 
look quite clear, and put them into pots or glasses. Tie brandy-paper 
over them. 

To Preserve Barberries for Tarts, — E, R. — ^Take the female barberries, 
pick them from the stalks, take their weight in loaf-sugar, put them into a 
jar, and place it in a kettle of water, until the sugar is dissolved and the 
barberries} quite soft. The next day put them into a preserving-pan, and 
boil them for a quarter of an hour. Put them into jars, and keep them in 
a dry place. 

To Preserve a Melon. — E. R. — Scrape off the thin outside skin, make a 
hole in the lop, take out the seeds ; then throw the lemon into water, and 
after it has remained in it twelve hours, take it out and put it into a pre- 
serving-pan, with a large piece of loaf-sugar, and as much water as will 
cover it; then cover the pan closely, and let it remain for an hour on a 
very slow fire. Repeat this process three times, on three succeeding days, 
taking care not to allow it to come to a boil; then make a thin syrup, draiu 
the melon carefully out of the liquor it was in, and put it into the syrup, 
set it over a slow fire closely covered for half an hour every day for three 
ensuing days, on the last day boiling the syrup until it is very rich, with 
the rind of a lemon, and adding the juice of two lemons to it. 

To Preserve Strawberries, — E, R, — Obtain the juice of currants by boiling 
in a jar plunged in water; strain it, and to every pint of the currant liquor 
add its weight and that of a pound of strawberries in sugar. Break the 
sugar in lumps, dip them in water to dissolve, then boil it with the currant- 
juice, skim it well, then put in the strawberries; let them boil about a 
quarter of an hour, and, while yet warm, put them with the syrup in pots. 

To Preserve Strawberries whole. — E, R, — To a pound of pickled fruit add 
three-quarters of a pound of grated lump-sugar. Lay it upon the fruit, and 
let it remain until the next day ; then put them into a preserving-pan, and 
simmer very gently till the fruit. is soft, being careful not to break it; then 
take out the strawberries^ and boil the syrup until it appears ^to be rich. 
Wait until it is cold, and then put it upon the fruit. 

A rich way of Preserving Strawberries.-^E, jR.*-In picking the straws 
berries reserve the largest kinds: then boil the smaller ones, allowing 
three-quarters of a pound of fine sugar to a polind of fruit: stir it while 
boiling, and make it into jam. Then make a fine syrup of sugar, and boil 
the larger strawberries in it, taking great care th^t -they be kept separate, 
and do not break. Take them out, and put them intOifimall preserving pots ; 
then boil the syrup and the jam together until i^ is very rich, or make it 
into a jelly by straining, and pour it on the strawberries when nearly cold. 

Another way to Preserve Strawberries whole* — Take equal weights of the 
fruit and dbuble-refined sugar; lay the former in a large dish, and sprinkle 
half the sugar in fine powder over: give a gentle shake to the d^h, that 
the sugar may.touch the under side of the fruit. Next day make a thin 
syrup with the remainder of the sugar, and, instead of water, allow one 
pint of red currant-juice to every pound of strawberries ; in this simmer 
them until sufficiently jellied. Choose the largest scarlets, or others, when 
not dead ripe. In either of the above ways, they eat well served in thin 
cream in glasses. 
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To Preserve Strawberries in Wine, — Put a quantity of the finest large 
strawberries into a gooseberry bottle^.and strew in it three large spoonfiiU 
of fine sugar: fill up with Madeira wine or fine sherry. • 

Preserved Orcmges. — E. K, — Take the largest, deepest coloured, and 
roughest oranges that can be obtained, grate off the rind very nicely, and 
throw the oranges into water; let them remain twelve hours, changing the 
^ater once during that time, to take out the bitter. Put them into a clotb, 
and boil them ; when tender, cut them in quarters, and, after taking out the 
pulp, throw them into cold water. Make a thin syrup, clear them in it, 
after which enrich the syrap, adding the pulp ; make it very thick, and 
pour it over the oranges in jars. 

Fine Orange Marmahde^^E, /^.—Seville oranges and lump-sugar in equal 
quantities; clarify the sugar with the white of an eg^, and a gill of water 
to each pound, grate the yellow rind off the oranges, then cut the skia 
through into four quarters, take ofi* the white of the peel, and pare the other 
portion very thin. Put them on the fire with as much water as will cover 
them : boil till they are quite tender. Press the juice througli a sieve, cut 
and drain the chips, and, when the sugar boils, put in both, and, after it 
has boiled about ten minutes, the grated portion also: let it then boil 
quickly till it jellies. It is necessary to keep stirring all the time it is on 
the fire. 

Oran^ Marmalade, — E, R, — ^Take the clearest Seville oranges that can- 
be obtained, cut them in two, take out all the pulp and juice, carefully 
removing the seeds and white iskin, and piit it into a basin. Boil the rinds 
in hard water until they are tender, changing the water two or three times 
while they are boiling: then pound them in a marble mortar; add to 
them the juice and pulp. Put the whole into a preserving-pan with double 
its weight of sugar, set it over a slow fire, boil it thirty-five minutes, then 
pat it into a jar with brandy-paper over. 

To Preserve Seville Oranges whole, — E, R, — Grate or peel the oranges; 
taking off only the outside portion of the rind. Cut off a piece of the stalk, 
making a small incision at the place, squeeze out as much of the juice as 
can be obtained, and preserve it in a basin with the pulp that accompanies 
it. Put the oranges into cold water, let them stand for three days, changing 
the water twice; then boil them in fresh water till they are very tender, 
and put them to drain ; make a syrup with sugar and water sufficient to 
cover them, aiid let them stand in it for two or three days, and drain them 
well; then put double its weight of sugar to the pulp and juice, boil it 
together until the scum ceases to rise: then put in the oranges and boil 
them onc^ more, and cover them in the pots with this syrup. They will 
be fit for use in a week. 

Scottish Marmalade,— E. ij.— Take six or eight pounds of Seville oranges, 
pare off the skins thinly, so that there shall be as little as possible of the 
white portion ; cut the parings into strips or chips, and cut them across 
again into very small pieces. Put them into a pan with as much water as 
will cover them, boil them for an hour to take out the bitter taste: then 
strain them through a sieve, and lay them aside. Next quarter the oranges, 
and scrape out the pulp and juice into a dish, throwing away the white 
skins, films and seeds; put the whole into a pan together with seven or 
eight pounds of sugar, according to the original weight of the oranges : 
let the whole boil for half an hour: skim it, and pour it into pans for use. 

Candied Orange or Lemon-PeeL-^E. id.— Take the fruit, cut it lengthwise, 
remove all the pulp and interior skin, then put the peel into strong salt and 
water for six days; then boil them in spring water until they are soft, and 
place them in a sieve to drain ; make a thin syrup with a pound of slngar- 
candy to a quart of water, boil them in it for half an hour, or till they look 
clear; make a thick syrup wi& sugar and as much' water as will melt it, 
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put in the peel, and boil them over a slow fire until the syrup candies in 
the pan: then take them out, powder pounded sugar over them, and dry 
them before th&fire in a cool oven. 

Preserved Carrots. — E. R. — Take a pound of the best white ^inger^ break 
it into small pieces, and let it boil in a good quantity of water until the 
water tastes very strongly of the ginger. Then cut three pounds of the 
largest and clearest carrots into quarters, or any shape that is preferable: 
boil them in the ginger and water until they are nearly as tender as would 
be required for the table; take them up, and lay them in a jar with the 
ginger and water for four or five days, siirring them constantly. Thea 
take up the carrots, remove the skin and wipe them very clean. Next 
make a syrup ; to every pound of loaf sugar put half a pint of brandy, the 
peel of a lemon, and the juice of half a lemon, with a few bits of white 
linger, drawn or pulled. When the syrup has been well boiled and the 
scum removed, put the carrots into it, and let it boil for ten minutes. Then 
take them off the fire and allow them to remain for a week; then drain off 
the syrup, and boil it with additional sugar, to make it sufficiently rich ; 
place the carrots in it, and boil ihem ten or fifteen minutes longer. Place 
them in pots covered with brandy-paper, and they will be fit for use in a 
month. 

To Preserve Cfiicumhers, — E. R, — Pick the greenest and smoothest cucum- 
bers, scrape off the rind lightly with a piece of glass, and throw them into 
spring water. Then put them into a brass kettle with water and a lump 
of sugar; place them over a slow fire, and keep in the steam until they 
are green. Then make a rich syrup ; when clear, put the cucumbers into 
it, with ginger, lemon-peel and the juice of a lemon. When the syrup 
grows thin, take out the cucumbers and enrich it with more sugar. 

A fine Preserve of Cucumbers. — i^. R, — Cut the cucumbers in halves, and 
scoop out the inside. Put them into a stone jar with spring water, cover 
it close; let it stand near the fire, so as not to be quite warm, for ten days 
or a fortnight; then take them out and throw them into spring water; they 
will look quite yellow, and be offensive, but that must be disregarded. 
Take them out of the water, and put them into a preserving-pan, cover it 
well with vine-leaves, fill it with spring water, set it over a charcoal fire, 
covered close, and let it simmer slowly. Look at the cucumbers fre- 
quently; and, when they have turned a fine green colour,Make off the 
leaves, and ihrow^ the cucumbers into a large sieve, and afterwards into a 
coarse cloth, four times doubled. When they are cold, put them into a jar. 
Have ready a syrup made of double-refined sugar, in which boil a great 
deal of lemon-peel and whole ginger. Pour it hot over the cucumbers, 
and cover the jar down close; boil up the syrup in the same way for three 
successive days, pare the lemon-peel very thin, and cut it into slips about 
two inches long. The ginger must be well boiled in water before it is put 
into the syrnp, and observe that the syrup covers the cucumbers. 

Vegetable Marrow. — E. R. — Pare off the rinds and take out the seeds, cut 
the marrow into thin slices and lay them in salt and water for two days; 
then put it into spring water fpr three days, changing it three times a-day. 
When thus prepared colour It with cochineal; then take the. best white 
ginger scraped quite clean, slice it and put it ijito a thin syrup, and boil it 
. well with some lemon-peel for some time. Then take it off the fire, and 
let it remain until quite cold before adding it to the marrow. Repeal this 
process for three days, then make a very rich syrup with the ginger and 
lemon-peel ; add the marrow, and let the whole boil gently for ten minutes; 
then put it into pots. 

"B) Preserve Magnum Bonum Plums. — E. R. — Set them over a slow fire 
in spring water until they will peel, keeping them under the water; peel 
and put them into a jar with a thin syrup, which must cover them, or 
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otherwise they wfil be discoloured., The next day boil the syrwp, then put 
in the plutns, and give them a gentle boil. Let them stand until cold; then 
repeat the process ; ^urn them in the syrup until nearly cold. Take out 
the plums, strain the syrup, add more sugar, and skim it well ; put in the 
plums, boil them till they are clear, then cover them with brandy-paper. 

To Dry Magnum Bonum Plums, — E. R* — ^Take the weight of the plums 
in sugar, wrap *ach plumb in a vine-leaf, and put them into a stewpan 
covered with wa>ter, and set them on a slow fire to scald. When suiii- 
cfShtly done, take them out and lay them in a bowl or deep dish, paund the 
sugar, and pva it on them ; the following day pour the syrup off, and boil it, 
and put it on the plum«; this do every day for four or five days; then take 
the plums out of the syrup, sift sugar over them, lay them upon tins, and 
dry them in a cool oven or before the fire. 

'To FresehJe Gremgttg^, — E. U.— Pick and prick all the plums; put them 
into a pr<!serving-pan with cold water enough to cover them. Let them 
remain tn the fire until the water simmers well ; then^ake off, and allow 
them to stand until half cold, putting the plums to drain. To every pound 
of pluvis allow a pound of sugar, which must be boiled in the water from 
which the plums have been taken ; let it boil very fast until the syrup drops 
shorf from the spoon, skimming carefully all the time. When the sugar 
is sufficiently boiled, put in the plums, and allow them to boil until the 
sugar covers the pan with large bubbles. Then pour the whole into a pan, 
and let them remain until the following d^yi Drain the syrup from the 
|»lums as dry as possible, boil it up quickly, and pour it over the plums ; ^ 
then set them by: do this a tliird and fourth time. On the ^th day, when 
the syrup" is boiled, put the plums into it, and let them boil for a few 
minutes; then put them into jars. Should the greengages be over ripe, it 
will be better to make jam of them, using three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit. Warm the jars before putting the sweetmeats 
in, and be careful not to boil the sugar to a candy. 

A eomnum Preserve of Plutrts, — E. R. — Put the plums into a jar large 
enough to hold a pound of fruit, add seven ounces of good mdist sugar; tie 
the jar over with two bladders tied separately; place the jar in a kettle of 
cold water up to the bladders ; do not cover the kettle ; and let them boit in 
the water for three liours. 



CHAPTER XX. 

SWEET DISHES. 

Gaieau de Pomme. — E, R. — Pare two pounds of apples ; steam them until 
quite soft, add their weight of loaf-sugar sifted, the rind of one lemon and 
the juice, adding a little water, if necessary;- boil it all together for three- 
quarters of an hour; put it into a mould. It is to be sent to table covered 
witlj a thick custard. 

Lemon Sponge. — E» U.— To a pint of water put an ounce of isinglass, the 
rind of a lemon, and half a pound of lump-sugar; let it simmer for half an 
hour, and then strain it through a lawn-sieve; when nearly cold, add the 
juice of three lemons and the white of one egg, whisk it until it is white 
and thick. In the summer it will require rather more isinglass. ^ 

Trifle, — E. iJ.— -Place at the bottom of the trifle-dish a layer of maca- 
roons and ratafia-cakes, and pout* over them as much sweet wine or brandy 
as they will absorb. Squeeze the juice of a lemon, and add it to a quart* 
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of eream not too thiek; sweeten the cream wKh etigar robbed upon tb0 
rind ; add a little brandy and the white of an egg beaten to a froth. Whisk 
the mixture, and as the fri>th rises, lay it on a sieve to drain; when enongh 
has been drained for the purpose, make a custard with the remaining 
cream and that which has drained from the froth; put it on a rery slow 
fire with two laurel-leaves, and when nearly boiling, take it off, and add the 
yolks of four eggs and the whites of two,— the number necessary for a piat 
of custard. Put it again on the fire, stirring slowly one way till it thickens, 
but taking care not to allow it to come to a buil. Covet the macaroonjs 
with raspberry or other jam, then pour on the custard; and when the custard 
is quite cold, put on the froth, sprinkling harlequin comfits on the top, and 
garnishing with different-coloured sweetmeats. 

In some of the good old-fashioned receipts for trifle, a layer of calf 's-foot 
jelly is added to the others; but, should that be disapproved, it is necessary 
to state that none of the other ingredients should be omitted. Modem 
trifles are often trifles indeed, merely consisting of a few cabe* and a 
Uttie froth. 

An excellent Trifle. — Lay macaroons and ratafia-drops over the bottom «C 
your dish, and pour in as much raisin-wine as they will suck- up \ when 
they have done, pour on thera cold rich custard made with more eggs 
than directed in the foregoing pages, and some rice-flour. It must «tand 
two or three inches thick; on that put a layer of raspberry-jam, and cover 
the whole with a very high whip, made the day before of rich cream, \he 
whites of two well-beaten eggs, sugar, lemon-peel and raisin-wine, wtH 
beat with a whisk kept only to whip sillabtibs and cream. If made the day 
before used, it has quite a different taste, and is solid, and far better. 

Gooseberry or Apple Tri/e-— Scald such a quantity of eitherof these fruits 
as when pulped through a sieve will make a thick layer at the bottom of 
your dish; if of apples, mix the rind of half a lemon grated fine, and to both 
as much sugar as will be pleasant. 

Mix half a pint of milk, half a pint of cream, and the yolk of one egg ; 
give it a scald over the fire, and stir it all the time ; do not let it boil; add a 
little sugar only, and let it grow cold. Lay it over the apples with a spoon ; 
and then put it on a whip made the day before, as for other trifles. 

Chantilly Cake, or Cake Trifle, — Bake a rice^ake in a mould. When 
cold, cut it round about two inches from the edge with a sharp knife, tak- 
ing carft not to perforate the bottom. Put in a thick custard, and some 
teaspoonfuls of raspberry-jam, and then put on a high whip. 

An Indian Trifle. — Boil a quart of new milk with a large piece of cinna- 
mon; thicken it with flour of rice, first welted with cold milk, and sweeten 
to your taste. Pour it into a dish ; and when cold, cut it into the shape of 
a star, or any other shape you please. Take out the spare rice, and fill 
the intervals with boiled custard. Ornament with slit almonds and spots 
of currant jelly. 

■■ Gooseberry FooL—Vm the fruit into a stone jar, and some good Lisbon sugar; 
set the jar on a stove, or in a saucepan of water over the fire; if the former, 
a large spoonful of water should be added to the fruit. When it is done 
enough to pulp, press it through a colander; have ready a suflScient quan- 
tity of new milk and a teacupful of raw cream boiled together, or an egg 
instead of the latter, and left to be cold: then sweeten pretty well with fine 
Lisbon sugar, and mix the pulp by degrees with it. 

Apple Fool. — Stew apples as directed for gooseberries, and then peel and 
pulp them. Prepare the milk, &c., and mix as before. 

Qrange FooL-^Miji the juice of three Seville oranges, three eggs well 
beaten, a pint of cream, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, and sweeten to your 
taste. Set the whole over a slow fire, and stir it till it becomes as thick as 
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good melted butter, bat it must Aot be boiled .'then pour it into a ditir for 
eating cold. 

Solid Sillabub, — E, i?.:— Grate off the peel of a lemon with lump-sugar, 
and dissolve the sugar in three-quarters of a pint of wine ; add the juice of 
half a lemon and a quarter of a pint of cream; beat the whole together un- 
til of a proper thickness, and then put it into glasses. 

Rack Siuabub,. — E, Ji» — Take a quart of cream, half an ounce of gum- 
dragon steeped and finely beaten ; add a pint of white wine, or nearly a 
pint, making up the remainder with orange-dower water: tie a bit of cin- 
namon and lemon-peel on the whisk; whisk up all these ingredients until 
they are solid ; fill the glasses a day before they are wanted. If they should 
settle, fresh top them. 

London ^iUabub, — ^Put a pint and a half of port or white wine into a bowl, 
nutmeg grated, and a good deal of sugar, then milk into it near two quarta 
of milk, frothed up. If the wine be aot rather sharp, it will require more for 
this quantity of milk. 

In Devonshire, clouted cream is put on the top, and pounded cinnamon 
and sugar. 

Siojffvrdshite Sillabub. — Put a pint of cider, and a glass of brandy, sugar 
and nutmeg, into a bowl, and milk into it; or pour warm milk from. a large 
tea-pot some height from it. 

A very fine Somersd^hirt and Devonahire Sllk^ub,-^ln a large China bowl 
put a pint of port, and a piflt of sherry, or other white wine; sugar to taste. 
Milk the bowl full. In twenty minutes* time cover it pretty high with 
clouted cream; grate over it nutmeg, put pounded cinnamon, and nonpa- 
reil comfits. 

J}^wmhire Junket — Put warm milk into a bowl ; turn it with rennet ; 
then put some scalded cream, sugar and cinnamon on the top, without 
breaking the curd. 

Everlasting Sillabubs, — Mix a quart of thick raw cream, one pound of 
refined sugar, a pint and a half of fine raisin wine» in a deep pan ; put to it 
the grated peel and the juice of three lemons. Beat or whisk it one way 
half an hour; then put it on a sieve with' a bit of thin musUn laid smooth 
in the shallow end till next day. Put it in glasses. It will keep good; in a 
cool place, ten days. 

Apples (^ la Cremone; a beautiful dish* — Choose such apples as will look 
clear when dressed; pare and cut into pieces the form of a brick a suffi- 
cient quantity to weigh a pound and a half; strew over them a pound of ^ 
good Lisbon sugar, and several long strips of lemon-peel, and cover the;n ' 
close in a bowl. Next day put the apples, piece by piece, into a small 
preserving-pan, with the sugar, &c., and two large spoonfuls of strong 
cider. Simmer gently; and as the pieces of apple become clear, take them 
out. When cold, build a wall with them on a small oval dish, and. place 
the letnon-peel on the top : pour the syrup into the middle. Serve cream 
to eat with it. • 

The peel of China orange, cut very thin, does as well as lemon. 
To Scald Codlins.-^Wraip each in a vine-leaf, and pack them close in a 
nice saucepan, and, when full, pour as much water as will cover them. 
Set it over a gentle fire, and let them simmer slowly till done enough to 
take the thin skin off when cold. Place them ih a dish, with or without 
milk, cream or custard: if the latter, there shouM be no ratafia. Dust fine 
sugar over the apples. 

Stewed Golden Pippins, — Scoop out the core, pare them very thin, and, 
as you do it, throw them in water. For every pound of fruit make half 
a pound of single-refined sugar into syrup, with a pint of water; when 
skimmed, put the pippins in, and stew till clear ; then grate lemon over, and 
serve in the syrup, be carefUl not \q let them break. 
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They are an eTegant and good dish for a oomer or dessert. 

Bhck Caps, — Halve and core some fine large apples, pat them in a 
shallow pan, strew white sugar over, and bake them. Boil a glass of wine, 
the same of water, and sweeten it for sance. 

Another way. — Take off a slice firom ihe stalk end of some apples, and 
core without paring them. Make ready as much sugar as may be suf- 
ficient to sweeten them, and mix it with some grated lemon and a few 
cloves in fine powder. Stuff the holes as close as possible with this, and 
turn the flat end down on the stewpan ; set them on a very slow fire, with 
half a pint of raisin wine, and the same of water; cover them close, and 
then baste them with the liquor ; when done enough, black the tops with 
a salamander. 

Stewed Pearss — ^Pare and half or quarter large pears, according to their 
size; throw them into water, as the skin is taken off, before they are 
divided, to prevent their turning black. Pack them round a black-tin 
stewpan, and sprinkle as much sugar over as will make them pretty sweet, 
and add lemon-peel, a ck>ve or two, and some allspice cracked; just cover 
them with water, and add a little -led wine. Cover them close and stew 
three or four hours; when tender, take them out, and pour the liquor 
from them* 

Baked Pearss — These need not be of a fine sort ; but some taste better 
than others, and often those that are lea^t fit to eat raw. Wipe, but do not 
pare, and lay them on tin plates, and bake tfiem in a slow even. When 
enough to bear it, flatten them with a silver spoon. When done through, 
put them on a dish. • They should be baked three or four times, and vetj 
gently. 

Appk Jelitf, — E, R, — Take a pound and a half of loaf-sugar; put it into 
a pint of water, and let it boil until it is sugar again. Then add two 
pounds of apples pared and cored, with the juice of two lemons. Boil all 
together until quite stiff; then put it into a mould, and when cold, it will 
turn out a solid jelly. Serve it up in a dish with a rich custard or whipped 
cream round it.r Half the above quantity will be sufficient for a good-sized 
mould. 

Appk Jelly, No, 3. — E. 'R, — Pare and core a number of apples ; slice 
them; boil the cores and parings in as much water as will cover the 
apples, pour it over them in an earthen jar, and place them in a slow oven. 
Let them remain until they become quite a pulp; then hang the pulp in 
a linen bag and let it drain upon the rind of a large lemon. Put a pound 
and a half of sugar to a quart of juice and the juice of "the lemon ; boil it 
nearly an hour and a half; pour it into moulds, and serve it Lemon 
pippins are the best apples for this purpose. As it is very cold, ii eaten 
in winter, a little brandy or ginger would improve if. 

Spanish Custard* — E, R. — Boil the rind of two lemons grated and the 
juice of one in a pint of water ; add the yolks of fourteen eggs beaten to a 
cream and sweetened ; stir it one way till it thickens. When taken otf 
the fire, add two spoonfuls of brandy. 

Lemon Custard, — E, R, — Strain three wineglassfuls of lemon juice 
through a sieve ; beat nine e^gs, yolks and whites ; strain them also, and add 
them to the lemon-juice with a quarter of a pound of powdered loat-sugar, 
a glass of white wine, and half a wineglass of water, with a little grated 
lemon-peel. Mix all together, and put the ingredients into a saucepan on 
the fire, stirring it until it becomes thick and of a proper consistence, when 
it is enough. 

Blane Mange, No, I, — E, R, — Boil a quarter of an ounce of isinglass, 
twelve sweet and six bitter almonds, well beaten in a quart of milk; let it 
boil until the isinglass is dissolved; then sweeten it, stir it until nearly 
cold, and then put it into the«noirid. '' 



Blanc Mange^ N{h'Z» — E» R. — To a plot of n€w milk an4 as much cream, 
add half an ounce of the best isinglass, a large handful of sweet and bitter 
almonds pounded in a mortar, and moistened with thick cream, three 
ounces of fine sugar, and two bay or peach-leavfis. Boil the whole until 
the isinglass is dissolved, then strain it into a basin, let it stand until it is 
cold, turn it out and take off the sediment, warm it up again, flavour it 
with a little orange-flower water, stir it until it is nearly cold, and then put 
it into the mould. Observe to wash the isinglass in cold water before it is 
put to the milk, and soak the moulds in cold water the night before they 
are used. 

Qround Rice Blanc Mcmgc-^E. R. — Take a pint and a half of good milk, 
put it on the fire to boil with enough sugar to make it sufliciently sweet, 
a little lemon-peel and cinnamon. Take three tablespoonfuls of ground 
rice, mix it very smoothly in a little cold milk, add it to the boiling milk, 
and stir it on the fire until quite thick; put it into the mould, and when 
cold, turn it out. Then either whip a little cream, with a glass of white 
wine and a little sugar, and pour it over the rice,or decorate it with sweet- 
meats, which may be placed in the mo,uId. 

West Indian Blanc Mange,— E, R, — Mix with a little cold milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of arrow-root and one of flour ; boil a quart of milk flavoured 
with bitter almonds, lemon-peel and sugar; strain it through a sieve upon 
the arrow-root, stir it well together over the fire ; let it boil until quite thick, 
then put it into a mould; when cold, garnish it with sweetmeats. This 
may be kept moderately warm, and eaten as a pu^lding with a sauce made 
of ihe yolk of an egg well beaten, a glass of sherry, a spoonful of brandy 
and a little sugar, warmed and put round, and not over the pudding. 

To Fill Preserved Oranges; a Comer Dish, — ^For five take a pound of 
Kaples biscuits, some blanched almonds, the yolks of four e^gs beaten, 
sugar to your taste, four ounces of butter warmed; grate the biscuits and 
mix with the above and some orange-flower wat^r. Fill preserved oranges, 
and bake in a very slow oven. If you Jike them frosted,, sift sugar over 
them as soon as filled; otherwise wipe them. Custard to fill will do as 
well; if so, you need not bake the oranges, but put it in when become cold. 

Buttered Orange Juice, a Cold Dish^ — Mix the juice of seven Seville 
oranges with four spoonfuls of rose-water, and add the whole to the yolks 
of eight and whites of four eggs well beaten; then strain- the liquor to half 
a pound of sugar pounded, stir it over a gentle fire, and when it begins to 
thicken, put about the size of a small walnut of butter; keep it over the fire 
. a few minutes longer ; then pour it into a fiat dish, and serve it to eat cold. ^ 
, If you have no silver saucepan, do it in a China basin in a saucepan of 
boiling water, the top of which will just receive the basin. 

Orange Butter. — Boil hard six eggs, beat them in a mortar with tw:o 
ounces of fine sugar, three ounces of butter, and two ounces of blanched 
almonds beaten to a paste. Moisten with orange-flower water, and when 
all is mixed, rub it through a colander on a dish, and serve sweet biscuits 
between. 

Orange Posset, — Boil the grated crumb of a penny-loaf in a pint of 
water, with the grated peel of a Seville orange, till the mixture be clear 
and thick : then add three ounces of sweet and one of bitter almond, beaten 
with half a glass of brandy, half the juice of an orange, four ounces of 
sugar and a pint of mountain wine. Serve in a China bowl. 

Wine i?o//.— Soak a penny French roll in raisin wine till it will hold no 
more ; put it in the dish, and pour round it a custard, or cream, sugar and 
lemon^)uice. Just before it is served, sprinkle over it some nonpareil com- 
tts; or stick a few blanched- slit almonds into it. . ^, 

Sponge biscuits may be used instead of the roll. 

Italian Cheese^^E, i?.— A pint ani a half of cream, two lemons, and the 
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fidd ; a pint of sweet wi^e, a few pounded almonds, and sugar encmgfi to 
sweeten it. Mill for about ten minutes; put ail into a deep sieve with a 
muslin under it to drain. 

Lemon Cheese. — E. R. — The juice of one lemon and the rind of two to a 
quart of cream ; grate the rind of the lemons, add sugar, keep stirring Jt 
one way until it is quite thiclc. 

Lemon Jelly, — E, R. — Boil two ounces of isinglass in a pint of watefr 
until it is dissolved, and a pound of lump-sugar in another pint of spring 
water; strain the isinglass, and, when nearly cold, have ready the grated 
rinds of two China and two Seville oranges, and the juice of four or five 
lemons ; mit all together, strain through a sieve, and pour it in the mould. 

Orange Jelly.'^K R. — Peel twelve oranges very thin, and squeeze thi5 
juice over the rind; but du not allow it to remain very long, as it will be 
dis-agreeably bitter ; should the oranges be very sweet, add the juice of a 
Seville orange or lemon. Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in as small a 
quantity of water as possible ; melt half a pound of loaf-sugar, and, when 
the syrup and isinglass are cold, mil them with the juice, and strain them 
into the mould. The quantity of sn^r requisite depends upon the f^weet- 
ness of the oranges. 

• FloaHng hlaruL-^lMx three half-pints of thin cream with a quarter of a 
pint of raisin wine, a little lemon^niee, orange-flower water and sugar; 
put into a dish for the middle of the ttible, and pot on the cream a froth, 
which may be made of raspberry or cttrrant jelly. 

ilndf A«r tMz.y.— 43eald a co<Uing before it be ripe, or any sharp apple; 
pttlp it through a sfeve. Beat the whites of two -eggs with sagar and a 
spoonful of orange-fiower water; mix in by degrees the pulp, and beat 
together until you have a large quantity of ttoXYk ; serve it on a raspberry 
creain ; or yon may colour the froth witti beet-Yoot, raspberry or currant- 
jeHy, and Set it on a White cream, having given it the flatfolzr of lemon, 
sugar and wine as above ; or put the froth on a custard. 

Fktmmery. — Put three large handfuls of very small white oatmeal to 
steep a day and night in cold water; then pour it off clear, and add as 
much more water, and let it stand the same time. Strain it through a fine 
haii^sieve, and boil it till it be as thick as hasty-pudding, stirring it well all 
the time. When first strained, put to it one large spoonful of white sugar, 
and two of orange-flower water. Pour it into shallow dishes, and serve to 
eat with wine, cider milk, or cream and sugar. It is very good. 

French Flummery, — Boil slowly two ounces of isinglass shavings in a 
quart of cream fiAeen minutes. Stir all the time, and sweeten it with loaf- 
sugar, not pounded, lest any dust should be in it ; add a spoonful of rose- 
water and the same of orange-flower water. Strain it into a basin or form; 
and serve with baked pears round it. 

Dutch Flummery. — Boil two ounces of isinglass in three half-pints of 
water very gently half an hour; add a pint of while wine, the juice *f 
three and the thin rind of one lemon, and rub a few lumps of sugar on 
another lemon to obtain the essence, and with them add as muc*h more 
sugar as shall make it sweet enough ; and having beaten the yolks of seven 
eggs, give them and the above, when mixed, one scald ; stir all the time, 
and pour it into a basin ; stir it till half cold ; then let it settle, and put it 
into a melon shape. 

Ri4x Flummery.-^Boi\ with a pint of new milk a bit of leroon-peel and 
cinnamon; mix with a little cold milk as much rice-fiouras will make the 
whole of a good consistence; sweeten, and add a spoonful of peach- water, 
or a bitter aluiond beaten ; boil it, observing it does not born ; pour it into 
a shape op'pint basin, taking out the spice. When cold> turn the flummery 
into a dish, and serve with cream, miik or oustard, round; or put a tea- 
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eopful of creara into half a pi&t of new milk, a glass of white wine^ half 
a l«moQ squeezed and sugar. 

Somersetshire Frumenty. — To a quart of ready-boiled wheat, put by de- 
grees two quarts of new milk, breaking the jelly, and then four ounces of 
currants, picked clean and washed; stir them and boil till they are done. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs, and a little nutmeg, with two or three spoon- 
fuls of milk ; add this to the wheat ; stir them together while over the fire ; 
then sweeten, and serve cold in a deep dish. Some persons like it best 
warm. 

Tipsy Cake, — E, R, — Steep six penny sponge-cakes in brandy, stick 
them aft over with almonds cut into spikes; pile them in a pyramid upon 
^ dish, pour a custard round, and lay preserves in heaps upon the cakes. 

Apple or Gooseberry Soufflee, — E» k, — Scald and sweeten the fruit, beat it 
through a sieve, and put it into a tart-dish. When cold, pour a rich custard 
bver it. about two inches deep; whip the whites of the eggs, of which the 
custard was made, to a snow, and lay it in small rough pieces on the cus- 
tard; sift fine sugar over, and put it into a slack oven for a short time. It 
will make an exceedingly pretty supper dish. 

Jaumange,'-E, ii.— Dissolve an ounce of isinglass in half a pint of Water, 
Veat the yolks of two eggs into a froth, and grate the peel of two lemons ; 
mix them all together with a little white sugar in half a pint of mountain 
or other sweet wine. Boil it over a slow fire, stirring it all the time to 
prevent it from burning. 

Gateau Ua Riz, — E, R, — Put half a pound of Carolina rice into boiling 
milk, and let it boil an hour till it is quite soft; then put to it some butlef 
aiid sugar, and the yolks of three eggs; beat the whites separately, and 
iiaix them all well together; butter the mould thickly, and cover it with 
crumbs of bread. It will take an hour and a quarter or an hour and a half 
to bake. 

Transparent Marmalade, — Cut th« palest Seville oranges in quarters ; take 
the pulp out and put in a basin ; pick out the seeds and skins. Let the 
OQtsides soak in water with a Utile salt all night, then boil them in a good 
quantity of spring water till tender; drain* and cut them in very thin slices, 
and put them to the pulp; and to every pound a pound and a half of double- 
refined sugar beaten fine ; boil them together twenty minutes, but be care- 
ful not to break the slices. If not quite clear, simmer five or six minutes 
Jonger. It must be stirred all the time very gently. When cold, put it i^ito 
glasses. , 

To Butter Oranges to he eaten hot, — Grate off a little of the outside rind of 
four Seville oranges, and cut a round hole at the blunt end opposite the 
stalk, large enough to take out the pulp and seeds and juice; then pick the 
seeds and skin from the pulp ; rub the oranges with a little salt, and lay 
them in water for a short time. You are to save the bits cut out. Set the 
fruit on to boil in fresh water till they are tender, shifting the water to take 
out the bitterness. In the mean time make a thin syrup with fine sugar, 
luid put the oranges into it, and boil them np, turning them round, that each 
part may partake of the syrup, as there need not be enough to cover them, 
and let them remain in it hot till they are to be served. About half an hour 
before you want them, put some sugar, to the pulp, and set over the fire ; 
mix it well and let it boil ; then add a spowiful of white wine for. every 
orange, give it a boil, and then put in a bit of fresh butter, and sti,r over the 
fire to thicken ; fill the oranges with it, and serve them with some of the 
syrup in the dish. Put the bits on the top. 

. Punch JeUy, — E, R. — Diss^ve two ounces of isinglass in a pint of water, 
with the peel of a lentfon. To half a pint of spirit, in equal parts of rum 
and brandy, put the juice of two lemons, and sweeten it with fine loaf-sugar; 
strain the water in which the isinglass has been dissolved upon (he pmioh ; 
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then place it on the fire to heat, not boil. Let it stand to settle, strain and 
pour it into the mould. It will take nearly two pounds of sugary and isin- 
glass being exceedingly variable in quality, more or less may be required. 
It should not be too stiff, and must be strained through a fine hair, and not 
a flannel, sieve. 

- Stone Creanw^E, R, — Take half an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a lit- 
tle water, then put one pint of good cream, sweetened to the taste ; boil it; 
¥>hen nearly cold, lay some apricot or raspberry jam on the bottom of a 
glass dish, and pour it over. This is most excellent. 

Fi*tUt Cream. — E. R, — Cover the bottom of a glass dish with any kind of 
preserved fruit. Boil half an ounce of isinglass in a little water, and add 
to it a quart of good milk or thin cream, an ounce of sugar and a glass of 
brandy; boil it together, adding the brandy afterwards, and when nearly 
cold, pour it on the fruit. 
' Lemon Cream. — Take a pint of thick cream, and put it to the yolks of 
two ea:gs well beaten, four ounces of fine sugar and the thin rind of a lemon; 
boil it up, then stir it till almost cold ; put the juice of a lemon in a dish or 
bowl, and pour the cream upon it, stirring it till quite cold. 

YtUow Lemon Cream, wltkoxU Cream, — Pare four lemons very thin into 
twelve large spoonfuls of water, and squeeze the juice on seven ounces of 
finely-powdered sugar; beat the yolk of nine eggs well,- add the peal and 
juice beaten together for some time^ then strain it through a flannel into a 
silver or very nice block-tin saucepan; set it over a gentle fire, and stir it 
one way till pretty thick and scalding hot, but not boiling, or it will curdle. 
Pour it into jelly-glasses. A few lumps of sugar should be rubbed hard on 
(he lemons before they are pared, or after, as the peel will be so thin as not 
to take all the essence, and the sugar will attract it, and give a better colour 
and flavour. 

White Lemon Cream is made the same as the above ; only put the whites 
of the eggs in lieu of the yolks, whisking it extremely well to froth. 

Vanilla Cream. — Boil half a stick of vanilla in a quarter of a pint of new 
milk until it has a very high flavour; have ready a jelly of an ounce of 
isinglass to a pint of wat<»r, which mix with the milk, and a pint and a 
quarter of fine cream ; sweeten with fine sugar unbroken, and stir till nearly 
cold; then dip a mould into cold water, and pour the whole into it. Make 
it the day before it is wanted. 

Imperial Cream. — Boil a quart of cream with the thin rind of a lemon, 
then stir till nearly cold ; have ready, in a dish or bowl that you are to serve 
in, the juice of three lemons, strained, with as much sugar as will sweeten . 
the cream; which pour into the dish from a large tea-pot, holding it high, 
and moving it about to mix with the juice. It should be at least six hoars 
before it is served, and will be still better if a day. 

Almond Cream. — Beat four ounces of sweet almonds, and a few bitter, 
both having^ been blanched, in a mortar, with a teaspoonful of water to 
prevent oiling. Put the paste to a quart of cream, and add the juice of 
three lemons sweetened; beat it up with a whisk to a froth, which take off 
on the shallow part of a sieve; fill glasses with some of the liquor and the 
froth. 

Snau) Cream, — Put to a quart of cream the whites of three eggs well 
beaten, fi>ur spoonfuls of sweet wine, singar to your taste, and a bit of lemon- 
peel; whip it to a froth, remove the peel, and serve in a dish. 

Coffee Cream, mwcA admired. — Boil a calf's-foot in water till it wastes to 
a pint of jelly, clear of sediment and fat. Make a teacupful of very strong 
coffee; clear it with a bit of isinglass to be perfectly bright; pour it to the 
^lly, and add a pint oft^&ry good creanft, and as much fine Lisbon sagar as 
Is pleasant ; give one boil np^ and pour into the dish. 

It should jelly, but not be stiff. Observe that your coffee be freA. 
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ChodolaU Cream.-^fcrap^ into one quart of thick cream one ounce of the 
best chocolate, and a quarter of a pound of sugar; boil and mill it; when 
quite smooth, take it off; and leave it to be cold; then add the whites of nine 
eggs. Whisk, and take up the froth on sieves, as others are done, and . 
serve the froth in glasses, to rise above some of the cream. 

Codlin Cream. — Pare and core twenty good codlins; beat them in a mor- 
tar, with a pint of cream : strain it into a dish: and put sugar, bread-crumbs, . 
and a glass of wine to it. Stir it well. 

Excelkht Orange Cream. — Boil the rini of a Seville orange very tender ; 
beat it fine ih a mortar; put to it a spoonful of the best brandy, the juice of 
a Seville orange, four ounces of loaf-sugar, and the yolks of four eggs ; beat 
all together for ten minutes; then, by gentle degrees, pour in a pint of b;?il- ■ 
ing cream ; beat till cold; pjat into custard-cups set into a deep dish of boil- 
ing water, and let them stand till cold again. Put at the top small strips of 
orange-parings cut thin, or preserved chips. 

Raspberry Cream, — Mash the fruit gently and let them drain; then 
sprinkle a little sugar over, and that will produce more juice ; then cut the 
juice to some cream, and sweeten it; after which, if you chose to loKver it .' 
with some milk, it will not curdle, which it would, if put lo the milk before 
the creani: but it is best made of raspberry-jelly^ instead of jam, when the 
fresh fruit cannot be obtained. 

Another way. — Boil one ounce of isinglass shavings in three pints of 
cream and new milk mixed, for fiftieen minutes, or until the former be 
nielted; strain it through a hair-sieve into a basin ; when cold put about . 
half a pint of raspberry-juice, or syrup, to the milk and cream; stirit till 
welj incorporated ; sweeten, and add a glass of brandy ; whisk it about till 
three parts cold; then put it into a mould till quite cold. In summer use . 
the fresh juice: in winter syrup of raspberries. 

Spinach Cream. — Beat the yolks of eight eggs with a wooden spoon or a 
whisk; sweeten them a good deal, and put to them a stick of cinnamon, a 
pint of rich cream^ iliree-quarters of a pint of new milk;, stir it well; then , 
add a quarter of a pint of spinaph-juice; set it pver a gentle stove, and sliir. 
it one way constantly till it is as thick as a hasty-pudding. Put into a cus- , 
tard-dish some Naples biscuits or preserved orange, in long slices, and . 
pour the mixture over them. It is to be eaten cold, and is a dish eitherYor 
supper or for a second course. 

Pistachio Cream. — Blanch four ounces of pistachio-nuts; beat them fine 
with a little rose-water, and add the paste to a pint of cream; sweeten; let 
it just boil, and put it into glasses. 

Rhenish Cream. — E. R. — Dissolve an ounce of isinglass in a pint of hot 
water, let it stand until cold; take the yolks of five eggs, the peels of two,, 
and the juice of three lemons, half a pint of white wine, and half a pound 
of lump-sugar; stir them altogether^ let them boil gently till ihick'enough 
to put into moulds. ,' - 

Imitation Cream for Tarts. — E. /?!.— Beat the yolks of two new-laid eggs! 
with a pint of good new milk arid two lumps gf sugar; put it on a stove, aftd 
stir it one way until it becomes as thick. as common cream. 

Mock Cream. — E. R. — Mix half a tablespoonful of flour with a pint .of 
milk, let it simmer for five minutes, then beat up the yolk of an egg, stir it 
into the milk while boiling, and run it through a lawn-sieve. 

Arrow-root Cream. — E. R. — Take a teaspoonful of arrow-root, mix it till 
quite smooth in a little cold milk; boil a pint of fresh milk with, a lump of 
sugar, pour it boiling on the arrow-root, and stirit till it thickens. 

Solid milled Cream.— tE.H' — To, a pint. of thick cream put half a pint olF'* 
sifreet wine, the juice of a large lemon, a quarter of a pound of fine sugar '^ 
sifted,, a little grated nutmeg, the whole of the rind of ^he lemon, a few 
cloves, and a little mace arid cinnamon beafeni together. "Put the whole - 
18 
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into a deep pan; mill it steadily with a chocolate-mill until it will stand np 
in it; then take ofifthe top carefully, fill the glasses, mill it again until it be- 
comes thick. It is made the day before it is wanted. 

An excellent Cream, — Whip up three-quarters of a pint of very rich cream 
to a strong froth, with some finely-scraped lemon-peel, a squeeze of the 
juice,half a glass of sweet wine, and sugar to make it pleasant, but not too 
sweet; lay it on a sieve or in a form, and next day put it on a dish and 
ornament it with very light puff-paste biscuits, made in thin shapes the 
length of a finger, and about two thick, over which sugar may be strewed, 
or a little glazed with isinglass. Or you may use macaroons^o line the 
edges of the dish. 

Burnt Cream. — Boil a pint of cream with a stick of cinnamon and some 
Jemon-peel; take it off the fire, and pour it very slowly into the yolks of 
four eggs, stirring till half cold; sweeten, and take out the spice, &c.; pour 
it'into the dish ; when cold, strew white pounded sugar over, and brown it 
with a salamander. 

Another way* — ^Make a rich custard without sugar, boiling lemon-peel in 
it. When cold, sifl a good deal of sugar over the whole, and brown the top 
with a salamander, 

A very fine Italian Cream, — Whip together a quart of very thick scalded 
cream, a quart of raw cream, the grated rind of four lemons, and the strained 
juice, with ten ounces of while powdered sugar, one hour; then add half a 
pint of sweet wine, and continue to whisk it until it becomes quite solid. 
Lay a piece of muslin in a sieve, and lade the cream upon it with a spoon. 
In twenty hours turn it carefully out, but mind that it does not break, and 
garnish it with a wreath of flowers. 

Sack Cream, — Boil a pint of raw cream, the yolk of an egg, well beaten, 
two or three spoonftils of white wine, sugar and lemon-peel ; stir it over a 
gentle fire till it be as thick as rich cream, and afterwards till cold ; then 
serve it in glasses, with long pieces of dry toast. 

Brandy Cream, — ^Boil two dozen of almonds blanched, and pounded bit- 
ter almonds, in a little milk. When cold add to it the yolks of five eggs 
beaten well in a little cream ; sweeten and put to it two glasses of the best 
brandy ; and when well mixed pour to it a quart of thin cream ; set it over 
the fire, but do not let it boil; stir one way till it thickens, then pour it into 
cups or low glasses. 

When cold it will be ready. A ratafia-drop may be put in each, if you 
choose it. If you wish it to keep, scald the cream previously. 

Ratafia Cream. — Boil three or four lanrel, peach, or nectarine leaves in 
a full pint of cream; strain it, and when cold add the yolks of three eggs 
beaten and strained, sugar, and a large spoonful of brandy stirred q^uick into 
it; Scald till thick, stirring it all the time. 

Another way, — Mix half a quarter of a- pint of ratafia, the same quantity 
of mountain Vine, the juice of two or *Jjree lemons, a pint of rich cream, 
and as much sugar as will make it pleasantly flavoured. Beat it with a 
whisk, and put it into glasses. This cream wilt keep eight or ten days. 

fehet Cream. — E, R. — Dissolve one ounce of isinglass in a breakfast-cup- 
ful of wine; add the juice of a large lemon, rub some lumps of sugar over 
the lemon-peel, and thus sweeten it to the taste. Then add a pint of cream. 
Stir the whole well together and put it into the moulds. Strain the isin- 
glass and wine; it requires no boiling after the cream is added, the isin- 
glass, wine, and sugar being previously boiled together. Be careful not to 
mix the wine and cream together until quite cold. Half the above materi- 
als fill one mould. 

Ana Zabagiione, €tn Italian Receipt, — E. R. — Ttike the yolks of two eggs, 
three teaspoonfuls of pounded sugar, and a glass and a half or two small 
glasses of Marsala. Put all into a chocolate-pot, $et it on the fire, using 
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the mill as for chocolate. When it begins to rise and harden it is done. 
Serve it in glasses. 

A Carmel cover for Sweetmeats, — Dissolve eight ounces of double-refined 
sugar in three or four spoonfuls of water and three or four drops of lemon- 
juice; then put it into a copper untinned skillet; when it boils to be thick, 
dip the handle of a spoon in it, and put -that into a pint basin of water, 
squeeze the sugar from the spoon into it, and so on till you have all the 
sugar. Take a bit out of the water, and if it snaps and is brittle when cold, 
it is done enough ; but only let it be three parts cold, then pour the water 
from the sugar, and, having a copper form oiled well, run the sugar on it, 
in the manner of a maze, and when cold you may put it on the dish it is 
to cover; but if on trial the sugar is not brittle, pour off the water, and turn 
it into the skillet, and boil it again. It should look thick, like treacle, bat 
of a bright, light gold colour. It is a most elegant cover. 

CalJ^S'Feei Jelly. — Boil two feet in two quarts and a pint of water till the 
feet are broken and the water half wasted; strain it, and when cold take 
off the fat, and remove the jelly from the sediment; then put it into a sauce- 
pan, with sugar, raisin wine, lemon-juice to your taste, and some lemon- 
peeL When the flavour is rich, put to it the whites of five eggs well 
beaten, and their shells broken. Set the saucepan on the fire, but do not 
stir the jelly after it begins to warm. Let it boil twenty minutes after it 
rises to a head ; then pour it through a flannel jelly-bag, first dipping the 
bag in hot water to prevent waste, and squeezing it quite dry. Kun the 
jelly through and through until clear; then put it into glasses or forms. 

The following mode will greatly facilitate the clearing of jelly: — When 
the mixture has boiled twenty minutes, throw in a teacyupful of cold water; 
let it boil five minutes longer; then take the saucepan off the fire, covered 
close, and keep it half an hour; after which it will be so clear as to need 
only once running through the bag, and much waste will be saved. 

Observe, feet for all jellies are boiled so long by the people who sell them 
that they are less nutritious; they should be only scalded to take off the 
hair. The liquor will require greater care in removing the fat; but the 
jelly will be far stronger, and, of course, allow more water. 

Note, — Jelly is equally good made of cow-heels nicely cleaned ; and, as 
they bear a less price than those of calves, and make a stonger jelly, this 
observation may be useful. 

Another way, — Boil four quarts of water, with three calfVfeet, or two 
cow-heels, that have been only scalded, till half wasted ; take the jelly from 
the fat and sediment; mix with it the juice.of a Seville orange and twelve 
lemons, the peels of three ditto, the whites and shells of twelve eggs, brown 
sugar to taste, near a pint of raisin wine, one ounce of coriander-seeds, a 
quarter of an ounce of allspice, a bit of cinnamon, and six cloves, all 
bruised, after having previously mixed them cold. The jelly should boil 
fifteen minutes without stirring; then clear it through a flannel bag. While 
running, take a little jell/^ and mix with a teacupful of water in which a 
bit of beet-root has been boiled, and run it through the bag when all the 
rest is run out; and this is to garnish the other jelly, being cooled on a 
plate: but this is matter of choice. This jelly has a very fine high colour 
and flavour. 

Fniit in Jelly,— Vwi into a basin half a pint of clear ?aif 's-foot jelly ; and 
when it has become stiff, lay in three fine peaches, and a bunch of grapes 
with the stalk upwards: over which put a few yine-leaves, and fill up the 
bowl with' jeily. Let it stand till next day, and then set the bowl iti hot 
water up to the brim for a minute; then turn it out carefully on a dish. 

Hartshorn Jelly. Simmer eight ounces of hartshorn shavings with two 
quarts of water To one ; strain it and boil it with the rinds of four China 
oranges and'two lemons pared thin ; when cool add the juice of both, half 
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a pound of sugar, and the whites of six eggs ^aten to a froth'; let the jeJFy 
have three or foor boils without stirring, and strain it through a jelly-bag. 

Cranberry Jelly- — Make a very strong isinglass jelly. When cold, mir 
it with a double quantity of cranberry-juice. Sweeten and boil it up ; then 
strain it into a shape. 

The sugar must be good ^oaf, or the jelly will not be clear. 

Cranberry and Rice Jelly, — Boil and press the fruit, strain the juice, and 
by degrees mix into it as much ground rice as will, when boiled, thicken 
to a jelly; boil it gently, stirring it, and sweeten it to your taste. Put it in 
a basin or form, and serve to eat as the before-directed jelly with jelly Or 
cream. 

To prepare Ice for Icing. — Get a few pounds of ice, break it almost to 
powder, throw a large handful and a half of rock salt among it. You must 
prepare it in a part of the house where as little of the Warm air comes as 
you can possibly contrive. The ice and salt being in a bucket, put your 
cream into an ice-pot and cover it; immerse it in the ice, and draw that 
round the pot, so as to touch every possible part. In a few minutes put a 
spatula or spoon in, and stir it well, removing the parts that ice round the 
edges to the centre. If the ice-cream or water be in a form, shut the bottom 
close, and move the whole in the ice, as you cannot use a spoon to that 
without danger of waste. There should be holes in the bucket, to le^pff 
the ice as it thaws. 

Note, — When any fluid tends towards cold, the moving it quickly accele- 
rates the cold; and likewise, when any fluid is tending to heat, stirring it 
will facilitate its boiling. 

Ice Wafers,— "Rub some fine sugar on lemon or orange, to give the coIoQr 
and flavour, then squeeze the juice of either on its respective ,peel; add 
water and sugar to make a fine sherbet, and strain it before it be put into 
the ice-pot. If orange, the greater proportion should be of the China juice, 
and only a little of Seville, and a small bit of the peel grated by the sugar. 

Currant or Raspberry Water Ic«.— The juice of these, or any other sort of 
fruit, being gained l>y squeezing, sweetened, and mixed with water, will be 
ready for icing. 

Ice Creams. — ^To a pound of preserved fruit of any kind, add a quart of 
cream, the juice of two lemons to thicken the flavour, and sugar to your 
taste. Rub the whole through a fine hair-sieve ; and to raspberry, or any 
other red fruit, add a little cochineal colouring, to give a better tint. 

Brown Bread Ice, — Grate, as fine as possible stale brown bread, so^k ,a 
small proportion in cream two or three hours, sweeten and ice it; but ke^ 
stirring, that the bread may not sink. 

Ice Punch, as used in Italy.— Mdke a rich sherbet^^and grate a piece of 
sugar on a lemon or citron fot flavour; then beat the whites of five or six 
eggs to a froth, and by degrees stir it into the sherbet: add rum and ice, and 
serve in glasses. 

Ice Raiajia Cream, — Blanch a quarter of an ounce of bitter almonds, and 
"beat them with a teaspoonful of water in a naarble mortar: then rub with 
the paste two ounces of lump-sug^r, and simmer ten minutes with a tea- 
cupful of cream* which add to a quart more of cream, and having strained, 
ice it. 

Colourings.to stain Jellies, Jces or Cakes. — For a beautiful r«?, boil fiAeen 
.grains of cochineal in the finest powder, with a dram and a half of cream 
of tartar, in half a pint of water, very slowly half an hour. Add, in boiling, 
a bit of alum the size of ,a pea. Or use beet- root sliced, and some liquor 
■ poured over. 

For whit€j Use atmonds ^nely powdered, with a little drop of water; or 
use 0reaai. 
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Pof yeUuWt yolks of eg^s or a bit of saffron Steeped in the liquor, and 
squeezed. Likewise the flower of the crocus, which has no taste. 

For greerii pound spinach leaves or beet leaves, express the juice, and 
boil in a teacup in a saucepan of ivater to take off the rawness. 



CHAPTER XXT. 

OBSXRTATIOSS OX HAKIITO XTXH BAKING CAKSft. 

It is indispensably necessary in making cakes that all the ingredients 
should be heated before they are mixed together; for this purpose every thing 
should be prepared for an hour or two previously to their being wanted, and 
placed near the fire, or upon a stove : the flour thoroughly dried and warmed; 
the currants, sugar, carra way-seed, and any thing else required, heated in the 
same way. Butter and eg^^ should be beaten in basrns fitted into kettles 
or pans of boiling water, which will give them" the requisite degree of tem- 
perature. Without these precautions, cakes will be heavy; and the best 
materials, and the greatest pains, will fail to produce the desired results. 
They are especially necessary in sponge-cakes. 

Currants should be very nicely washed, dried in a cloth, and then set 
before the fire. If damp, they will make cakes or p^uddings heavy. Before 
they are added, a dust of dry flour should be thrown among them, and a 
shake given to them, which causes the thing that they are put to to be lighter. 

Eggs should be very long beaten, whites and yolks apart, and always 
strained. 

Sugar should be rubbed to a powder on a clean board, and sifted through 
a very fine hair or lawn sieve. 

Lemon-peel should be pared very thin, and with a little sugar beaten in 
a marble mortar, to a paste; and then mixed with a little wine, or cream, 
so as to divide easily among the other ingredients. 

After all the articles are put into the pan, they should be thoroughly and 
long beaten, as the lightness of the" cake depends much on their being well 
incorporated. 

Whether black or white plum-cakes, they require less butter and eggs 
for having yeast, and eat equally light and rich. If the leaven be only of 
flour, milk and water, and yeast, it becomes more tough, and is less easily, 
divided than if the butter be first put with those iugiedienis and the dough 
afterwards set to rise by the fire. 

The heat of the oven is of great importance for cakes, especially those 
that are large. If not pretty quick, the batter will not rise. Should you 
fear its catching, by being too quick, put some paper over the cake to pre- 
vent its being burnt. If not long enough lighted to have a body of heat, 
or it is beconie slack, the cake willbe heavy. To know when it is soaked, 
take a broad-bladed knife, that is very bright, and plunge it into the very 
centre; draw it instantly out, and if the least stickiness adheres, put the 
cake immediately in, and shut up the oven. 

If the heat was sufficient to raise, but not to soak, I have, with great snic- 
cess, had fresh fuel quickly put in, and kept the cakes hot until the oven 
was fit to finish the soaking, and ihcy turned out extremely well. But tht)se 
who are employed ought to be particularly careful that no mistake occurs 
from negligence when large cakes are to be baked. 

Bread and cakes wetted with milk eat best when new, but become stale 
sooner than others. 

18* 
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Ih6^fire» lUst fitir it lightly in, pqt the cake into tins lined with white paper, 
and send them immediately to be baked in a moderately hot oven. 

Vienna Cake,*—E* IL — One pound of flour, the same quantity of butter 
and of sifted loaf-sugar, and the yolks of fourteen eggs, the whole to be 
teaten together for three-quarters of an hour; then beat the whites of the 
eggs to a froth ; mix the greater pa.rt by degrees to the paste, and keep 
beating till the whole is soft and light. Cut pieces of paper the size and 
shape of the dish to be used, spread the paste upon them, put it into the 
oven, and let it bake, but not enough to be !?rown ; then spread each with 
jam made of fruit, and a litfle jelly, and pile up the cake. Let it remain 
until quite cold, and some hours afterwards, add a fresh quantity of sugar 
to the whites of eggs, pour it over the top, and ornament it with preserved 
orange and lemon chips, coloured sugar-plums, dec, and let it stand in a 
cool oven to dry. 

7%c Vienna Caket caUedin Austria^ French Tart, — E. R, — ^Take four layers 
of fine sponge-cake, not quite an inch thick; or the sponge mixing may he 
baked at once in a round shape, about six or eight inches in diameter, and 
afterwards divided into slices. Put between each layer of cake one of 
preserves, each of a different sort, with strawbyries at the top, and 
cover the whole cake, top and sides, with a thick icing of sugar, similar 
to that used in twelfth-cake, tinted i-ed, and flavoured with essence of 
lemon, rose or vanilla. The icing must lie dried, but the cake must not 
be again put into the oven. 

Rich plain Cake, — E, R. — Beat a pound of butter to a cream with the 
hand, and add a pound of brown sugar, which beat in for ten minutes 
longer; then add eight eggs, two at ai^fme, beating them as they are put in 
until the whole is very smooth ; then stir in a pound and a quarter of flour, 
a little at a time, till it is well mixed; season with a little nutmeg, and add 
a pound of currants the last thing, together with citron and orange-peei 
cut into pieces. Put the ingredients into a shape, and bake it for two 
hours. It will be found most excellent. 

Rice-Cake, — E, R. — Take nine ounces of flour, dry jt well; nine ounces 
of ground rice, twenty ounces of sugar, pounded very fine, and sifted, and 
twelve eggs. Beat the eggs and sugar well together ; then add the flour 
and the rice, a spoonful at a time, until all is used, beating at the sanae 
time, and for three quarters of an hour. Before the cake goes into the 
oven, add the peel of a whole lemon grated; then put in half the juice, and 
send it to the oven. Forty minutes will bake it. 

Rice-CakCy No. 2. — E, R. — One pound of ground rice, one pourfd of lump- 
sugar sifted, eight eggs, yolks and whiles, well beaten all together, the rind 
of a lemon grated, and the juice of one. When all the ingredients are 
mixed, beat them half an hour longer; then put it into a well-buttered tin. 
An hour and a half will bake it. 

Rice- Cake,— Mix ten ounces of ground rice, three ounces c^ flour, eight 
ounces of pounded sugar;. then sift by degrees into eight yolks and six 
whites of eggs, and the peel of a lemon shred so fine that it is quite mashed; 
mix the whole well in a tin stewpan over a very slow fire with a whisk, 
then put it immediately into the oven in the same, and bake forty minutes. 

Another, — Beat twelve yolks and six whites of eggs with the peels of 
two lemons grated. Mix one pound of flour of rice,"eight ounces of flour, 
and one pound of sugar pounded and sifted ; then beat it well with the 
eggs by degrees, for an hour, with a wooden spoon. Butter a pan well, 
and put it in at the oven-mouth. 

A gentle oven will "bake it in an hour and a half. 

Water-Cakes,— Dry three pounds of fine flour, and rub into it one pound 
of sugar sifted, one pound of butter, and one ounce of carcaway-seed. 
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Make it into a paste with thrieerquarters pf-a.pint of boiliognew milk, roll 
very thin, and cut into the size you choose ; punch full of holes, and bake 
on tin plates in a cool oven. 

A Common Cake, — Mix three-quarters of a pound of flour with half a 
J)ound of butler, four ounces of sugar, four eggs, half an ounce of carra- 
ways, and a glass of raisin wine. Beat it well, and bake in a quick oven. 
Fine Lisbon sugar will do, 

A very good Common Cake, — Rub eight ounces of butter in two pounds 
of dried. flour; jn^xit with three spoonfuls of yeast, that is not hitter, to a 
paste. ,Let it rise an hour and a half; then^mix in the yolks and whites 
of four eggs beaten apart, one pound of sugar, somemilk to make it a 
proper thickness, (about a pint will be sufficient,) a glass of sweet wine, 
the rind of a lemon, and a teaspoonful of ginger. Add either apound of 
currants or some carraways, and beat well. 

A!0excellent Cake. — Rub two pounds of dry fine flour with one of butter 
washed in plain and rose-water; mix it with three spoonfuls of yeast in a 
little warm milk and water. Set it to rise an hour and a half before the 
fire ; then beat into it two pounds of currants, one pound of sugar sifted, 
four ounces of almonds, six ounces of stoned raisins, chopped fine, half a 
nutmeg, cinnamon, allspice, and a few cloves, the peel of a lemon chopped 
as fine $is possible, a glass of wine, ditto of brandy, twelve yolks and 
Whites of eggs beaten separately and long, orange, citron and lemon,— 
Beat expeediugly well, and butter the pan. A quick oven. 

A very Jine Cake.— Visish two pounds and a half of fresh butter in water 
' first, and then in rose-water ; beat the butter to a cream ; beat twenty ;eggs, 
yolks and whities separately, half an hour each. Have ready two pounds 
and .a half of the -finest flour, well dried, and kept hot, likewise a pound 
and a half of isugar, pounded and sifted, one ounce of spice in finest. 
.powder, three pounds of currants nicely cleaned and dry, half a pound of 
almohdsj blanched, and three-quarters of a pound of sweetmeats cut, not 
too thin. Let all be kept by the fire, mix all the dry ingredients, pour the 
eggs strained to the butter, mix half a pint of swtet wine witli a large 

flass of, brandy, pour it to the butter »nd eggs, mix well, then have all the 
ry things put in by degrees; beat .them very thoroughly — ^you can hardly 
do it too much. Having half a pound of stoned jar-raisins chopped as 
fine as possible, mix them carefully, so that there should be no lump, and 
add a teacupful of orange-flower water* Beat the ingredients together a 
full hour at least. Have a hoop well buttered, or if you have none, a tin 
.or copper cake-pan •. take a white paper, doubled and buttered, and put in 
'. the pan round the e3ge;,if the cake batter, fill it more than three parts, for 
Space should be allovyed (or rising. Bake in a quick oven. It will require^ 
tnrfee hours. 

' Rout Drop-Cakes. — Mix two pounds of flour, one ditto butter, one ditto 
sugar, one ditto currants, clean and dry; then wet into a stiff* paste, with 
two eggs, a large spoonful of orange-flower water, ditto rose-water, ditto 
swe^t wine, ditto brandy; drop on a tin plate floured: a very short time 
b^lkes thbm. 

Bolas. — .E. J?.— A pound and a quarter of flour, a s.mall teacupful of 
yeast, half a pint of milk warmed, one pound of butter, and tour eggs, 
. Ma^ke.a Me in^the flour, and pour into it the milk, eggs" and yeast 5 mix 
them ail well togetlfier ; beat the dough, adding th^ butter by degrees. Let 
it stand for an -hour to rise; thftn take. half a pound of sifted sugar, and 
. mix it well in with tliie dough ; butter the cups or pans, put in the dough, 
and ornament the top with candied orange or Aemon-peel. 

Queen CoA'^.^Jdix a pound of dried flour, the same of sifted sugar, and 
of washed clean currants. Washa pound of butter in rose-water, beat it 
well, then mist with it eight ,^gs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and 
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put in the dry ingredients by degrees ; beat the whole an hour ; batter little 
tins, teacnps or saucers, ai^ bake the batter in, filling only half. 8if\ a 
little fine sugar over just as you put into the oven. 

Another way, — Beat eight ounces of butter, and mix with two well-beat$a 
eggs strained; mix eight ounces of dried flour, and ihe same of lump- 
sugar, and the grated rind of a lemon; then add the whole together, and 
beat full half an hour wiih a silver spoon. Butter small pattypans, half 
fill, and bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 

Did Bread Cake, — JS. IL — To half a pound of sifted sugar put four e^^, 
beat them together for an hour; then add a quarter of a pound of floor 
dried and sifted, with the juice of half a lemon, and the.grated rind of a 
whole one. Bake in a slow oven. 

Diet Cakcy No, 2. — E. R, — Boil a pound of loaf-sugar in half a pint of 
water; whisk it with eight eggs until cold; then stir in a pound g^ fine 
flour, and keep beating until it is put into the oven, which, if it be quick, 
will bake it in an hour. 

Wafers. — E. R, — ^Take fine flour, dried and sifted, make it into a smooth 
thin batter with very good milk, or a little cream and water; add about 
as much white wine as will make it thick enough for' pancakes, sweeten 
it with a little loaf-sugar, and flavour with beaten cinnamon. When thus 
prepared, have the wafer-irons made ready by being heated over a char- 
coal fire; rub the irons with a piece of linen cloth dipped in butter; then 
pour a spoonful of the batter upon them, and close them almost imme- 
^ diately; turn them upon the fire, pare the edges with a knife, as some of 
" the batter will ooze out. A short time will bake them, when the irons are 
properly heated. The wafers must be curled>round whilst warm. 

Swiss ' Afternoon Cakes, — Mix four ounces of fine flour, two ounces of 
sifted sugar, the grated peel of a lemon, and half a pound of batter, to a 
paste, with the white of an egg, and a sufficient quantity of milk; Roll it 
thin, cut into biscuits, and brush them over with the yolk of an egg, over 
which sift fine sugary bake them on tins. 

Spanish Cake. — Put twelve eggs, cleared of the trails, into a large choco- 
late-pot, and mill them to a froth. Mix by degrees three-quarters of a pound 
of double-refined sugar, one pound of flour dried, and half a pound of 
almonds beaten to a paste with orange-flower water; to which add four 
spoonfuls of rose-water; a glass of mountain wine, and half an ounce of 
pounded cinnamon. When all the ingredients are in the pot, mill them 
three-quarters of an hour. Butter a pan, and bake in a slow oven. 

Portugal Cakes. — Mix a pound of fine dried flour with the same of sifted 
loaf-sugar; rub into it a pound of fresh butter till it resembles crumbled 
bread. Then add two spoonfuls of rose-water, two of white wine, and ten 
eggs; whisk it well, an4 add eight ounces of currants. Batter small tin 
pans and half fill. 

Shrewsbury Cakes.— Bid one pound of sugar, some pounded cinnamon, 
and a nutmeg grated, into three pounds of flour, the finest sort; add a little 
rose-water to three eggs, well beaten, and mix these with the flour, &c.; 
then pour into it as much butter melted as will make it a good thickness to 
roll out. ' 

Mould it well, and roll thin, and cut it into such shapes as you like. 

Butter Cakes.—'E. R.-^To half a pound of butter, add the same quantity 
of brown sugar, three eggs, the rind of two lemons, a quarter of an ounce 
of pounded cinnamon, and half the quantity of powdered ginger. Work 
into it as much flour as will make it a paste; cut it into shapes, and strew 
over the top some pounded almonds, and candied orange-peel. Bake in a 
slow oven. ; 

A Light Seed-Cake.— E, i2*— Take the yolks of six eggs', and the whites 
of three, beat them well for half an hour; then put in six ounces of pow- 
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dered loaf-sugar, mix it well with the eggs, and gradually seven ounces of 
flour, and a few cairaway-seeds ; stir the whole well together, and put it 
into a pan or dish for baking. If the oven is hot, half an hour will bake 
it. The moment it is taken out of the oven, turn it out of the mould, and 
Im it lie upside down until quite cold. Great care should be taken in the 
baking. A less rich cake may be made by omitting an ounce of the sugar, 
and adding one more of flour. 

A Plain Cake, — E, R. — A pound and a half of flour, half a pound of 
butter, ditto of sugar, two spoonfuls of yeast, and a few carraway-seeds. 

Savoy Cake. — E. R» — Boil a pound of lump-sugar in rose-water, beat up 
eight eggs very well with a whisk, and pour the hot sugar upon them, 
beating all together till nearly cold ; then stir in a pound of flour by degrees, 
previously adding a tablespoonful of brandy. Pour it into a warui,.but- 
tered tin, and put it into the oven immediately. 

J^iJl^ Cakes, that will keep long in the house good, — Mix two pounds of 
flour, one pound of sugar, and one ounce of carraways, with four or five 
eggs, and a few spoonfuls of water, to make a stiff paste ; roll it thin, and 
cut it into any shape. Bake on tins lightly floured* While baking boil a 
pound of sugar, in a pint of water, to a thin syrup ; while both are hot, 
dip each oake into it, and put them on tins into the oven to dry for a short 
time; and when the oven is cooler still, return them there again, and let 
them stay four or five hours. 

Little White Cakes. — Dry half a pound of flour, rub into it a very little 
pounded sugar, one ounce of butter, one egg, a few carraways, and as much 
milk and water as to make a paste; roll it thin, and cut it with the top of^ 
a canister or glass. Bake fifteen minutes on tin plates. 

Little Short Cakes, — Rub into a pound of dry flour four ounces of butter, 
four ounces of white powdered sugar, one egg, and a spoonful or two of 
ihin cream to make it into a paste. When mixed, put currants into one 
half, and carraways into the rest. Cut them as before, and bake on tins. 

Marlborough Cakes, — Beat eight eggs and a pound of pounded suga.r 
three-quarters of an hour; then by degrees mix in twelve ounces of S^e 
flour well dried : add two ounces of carraway-seeds, and bake in soup-plates 
or tin pans in a brisk oven. 

Macaroons. — Blanch four ounces of almonds, and pound with four spoon- 
fuls of orange-flower water; whisk the whites of four eggs to a froth, then 
mix it, and a pound of sugar, sifted, with the almondstp a paste; and, 
laying a sheet of wafer-paper on a tin, put it on in different little cakes, the 
shape of macaroons. 

Macaroons, No. 2. — E. R. — Beat the whites of four eggs into a strong 
froth, add to it the juice of two limes or lemons, and a quarter of a pound 
of pounded sugar; mix them up well together, then add two more whites 
of eggs beaten, another quarter of a pound of sugar, a pound of almonds 
or cashew-nuts sliced, and a quarter of a pound of flour, which last must 
be just sprinkled over the other ingredients after they have been well mixed 
together, which will take nearly an hour. Take up a sufficient quantity of 
the mixture in a spoon, drop it on paper sprinkled with flour, and bake on 
tins in a slow oven for two hours. 

Almond Cakes. — E, R. — Beat a pound of almonds very fine with rose- 
water, mix in half a pound of sifted sugar; make them into shapes, put 
them before the fire to diy on one side, then turn them. When dry on 
both sides, take some sifted sugar and as much white of egg as will just 
wel it; beat it with a spoon; as it grows white put in a little more egg, 
till it is thin enough to ice the cakes; then ice one side, dry it before 
the fire, and be sure it is quite dry before icing the other side. 

A rich Scotch Bun^—E, R, — To four pounds of flour (half a peck of 
Scotch), stone and cut two pounds of raisins, and clean two pounds of cur- 
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rants. Take six ounces of orange-peel, the same of citron and of almonds, 
bfancbed and cut; mix all these together. Take one drachm of cloves, a 
large nutmeg, half an ounce of allspice, and the same of ginger, pound 
them, strew the spjce^on the fruit, and mix them very well. Make a hole 
in the flour, break in nearly a pound and a half of butter, pour warm wateP 
on the butter to soften it a little; then work the flour and butter together, 
spread the paste, and pour inhalf a pintof good yeast; work it up very well 
until the paste is light and smooth. Cut off about a third pan of the paste 
for the sheets, spread out the rest of the paste on the table, put the fruit 
on it, pour about a gill of yeast over the fruit and paste, and work the fruit 
and paste very well together. Then make it up round; roll out the sheet 
Miiich was reserved in a. circular form, lay the bun on the middle, and 
gather 'the sheet round it; roll it out to the desired thickness, run a fork . 
through in different parts down to the bottona, and pinch it on the top. Flour 
double gray paper and put the bun upon it, give it a cut round the sidlfput 
a binder of double paper round it to keep it from running too thin in the 
oven. Ba)fe in a moderate oven. 

Sdottish Shottbread. — E, R. — Take eight pounds of flour and three pounds 
and a half of butter, all avoirdupois English weight, melt the butter, and 
make the flour into dough with it, and about the fourth part of a Londoa 
quart of good yeast. Make it into cakes half an inch in thickness, adding, 
if it is desired to be sweet, a pound of lump-sugar beaten. Put six ounces 
of carraway-comfits on the top. Let the dough lie on the table after it is 
cut out until it becomes stiff, which will not take long, and then put it into 
Ifae oven. A rather slow oven answers best. 

Scottish Receipt for Shortbread. — E^ R, — To four pounds of flour take two 
of butter, quite fresh and without salt, half a pound of moist sugar, a quar- - 
ter of a pound of citron, and the same of almonds, the latter blanched, and 
all cut small. Mix the sugar and fruit well with the flour, then work it up 
with the buiter, cold, till (but it.will take a long time) it is smooth and com- 
pact; divide into four or more pieces,and roll out each piece into an oblong 
cake, having previously floured the table well. Prick the lop with a steel 
fork, strew some orange and citron cut thin, and some large carraway-com- 
fits, press them in with the roller, then pinch round the edges, put the cakes 
in floured tins^; bake for- twenty minutes. If the cake rise after the press- • 
ing of the finger, if is sufficiently done. 

ScottisA Seed-Cake. — E. R. — Take a dozen and a half of eggs, keep out 
the whites of six for glazing; take a pound and a half of fine sugar, beat 
the sugar and eggs until they are thick and white;, take a'pound and a 
qqarter of sweet butter, and beat it well to a cream ; take a quarter of an 
ounce of cinnamon, the same of nutmeg and cloves, half an ounce of carra- 
way-seed, a pound and a half of citron, a pound of orange-peel, a pound of 
almonds blanched; cut them small. . Put two pounds of flour among the 
eggs, add the beaten butter and a gill of brandy; mix all well together; put 
it into the frame, and bake it. 

A good Pound- Cake. — Beat a pound of butter to a cream, and mix with 
it the whites and yolks of eight eggs beaten apart. Have ready, warm by 
the fire, a poundof flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them and a few 
cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine powder together; then by de- 
grees work the dry ingredients into the butter and eggs. When well beaten, 
add a glass of wine and some carraways. It must be beaten a full hour. 
Butter a pan, and bake it a full hour in a quick oven. 

•The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the butter, and the 
same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, and to most tastes a more plea- 
sant one. 

Soda Cfl^e.—jE. 72.— One. pound of flour, one drachm of soda, half a 
pound Xff sugar, ditto of currants, and a quarter of a pound of butter. Mix 
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the soda with the flour, then rub in the butter, after which add the sugar 
and the currants, and then a pint-of milk. Put it into the oven immediately. 
- A variety may be given by substituting a quarter of a pound of lemon, 
orange and citron, candied, and an ounce of pounded sweet almonds for 
tiie currants : but in that case the cake will, require rather more soda. 

Gingerbread. — E. R.—One pound of treacle, ditto of butter, two pounds 
of flour, one ounce of ground ginger, sliced candied orange, and a glass of 
brandy. If not intended to be rich, omit half the butter, the brandy and 
lemon. 

Another aort^To three-quarters of a pound of treacle beat one egg 
strained; mix fcur ounces of brown sugar, half an ounce of ginger sifted; 
of cloves, mace, allspice and nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce, beaten as fine 
as possible; coriander and carraway-seeds, each a quarter of an ounce; 
melt one pound of butter, aud mix with the above; and add as much flour 
as vitll knead into a pretty stiff* paste; then roll it out, and cut into cakes. 

Bake on tin plates in a quick oven. A little time will bake them. 

Of some drops may be made. 

A good plain sort, — Mix three pounds of flour with half a pound of but- 
ter, four ounces of brown sugar, half an ounce of pounded ginger; then 
make into a paste with one pound and a quarter a£ treacle warm. 

A good sort, without Butter, — Mix two pounds of treacle; of orange, 
lemon and citron, and candied ginger, each four ounces, all thinly sliced; 
one ounce of coriander-seeds, one ounce of carraways, and one ounce of 
beaten ginger, io as much flour as will make a soft paste; lay it in cakes 
on tin plates, and bake it in a quick oven. Keep it dry in a covered 
earthen vessel, and it will be good for some months. 

Gingerbread' Nuts. — The Yorkshire Receipt. — E. R, — Mix half a pound of 
flour, the same quantity of butter and of brown sugar, with three ounces of 
ginger, with as much treacle as will make it into a paste. Roll it out thin, 
and bake it for about twenty minutes in a slow oven. 

Gingerbread-Nuts, — The Suffolk Receipt, — E. R, — Put a pound of brown 
sugar, and a pound of honey, with half the rind of a lemon grated, into a 
saucepan, and simmer them well together; then add four ounces of good 
fresh butter- and One ounce of ginger; mix the whole with two pounds of 
flour. 

N. B. These receipts come with extraordinary recommendations. 

Gingerbread with Carraway-Seeds, — E. R. — Take a pound and a half of 
fine flour wefl dried, add an ounce of pounded ginger, half an ounce of car- 
raway-seeds, and a quarter of a pound of coarse sugar. Put half a pound 
• of treacle, and a quarter of a pound of fresh butler in a pan, and when it 
boils mix it with the other ingredients into a stiff paste, and set it before 
the fire to lighten; then bake in any form that may be desirable. 

Imperial Gingerbread. — E R, — Kub six ounces of butter into three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, then mix six*ounces of treacle with a pint of 
cream carefully, lest it should turn the cream; mix in a quarter of'a 
pound of double-refined sugar, half an ounce of powdered ginger, and an 
ounce of carraway-seeds; stir the whole well togethej- into a paste, cut it 
into shapes, and stick cut candied orange or lemon-peel on the top. 

Lemon Gingerbread. — E, R, — Grate the rinds of two or three lemons, and 
adiTthe juice to a glass of brandy : then mix the grated lemon in a pound of 
flour, make a hole in theflour, pour in half a pound of treacle, half a pound 
of butter melted, the lemon-juice and brandy, and mix all up together with 
half an ounce of ground ginger and a quarter of an ounce of cayenne 
pepper. 

Sugar Gingerbread, — E, R, — One pound of sugar, one pound of flour and 
four eggs; beat the sugar and eggs till they are white, then add a little gin- 
ger and rose-water and th« flour. 
19 
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A Pepper Caker^E, i2.<^Half a ponndof flour, half a potind of treacle, 
one teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, two eggs, a little volatile salts, and a 
tablespoonful of coriander and carraway seeds. Make the treacle hot, and 
mix in the other ingredients. 

Drop Cakes, — E, R, — Beat the yolks of ten eggs with a spoonfal of rose- 
water for half an hour, then add six ounces of loaf-sugar pounded and sifted ; 
beat them together for half an hour longer, then add six ounces of fine fionr 
and hal^an ounce or an ounce of carra ways. Drop them on wafer-paper. 

Benton Tea^ Cakes.— Mix a paste of flour, a little bit of butter, and miJk; 
roll as thin as possible, and bake on a back^stone over the Are, or on a hot 
hearth. 

Another sort, as Biscuits, — Rub into a pound of flour six ounces of butter 
and three large spoonfuls of yeast, and make it into a paste with a sufficient 
quantity of new milk ; make into biscuits, and pick them with a clean fork. 

Another sort, — Melt six or seven ounces of butter with a sufficieq^jr of 
new milk warmed to make seven pounds of flour into a stifl" paste ; roll 
thin, and make into biscuits. 

Galette,a Cake to be eaten with Sweetmeats,^E. Jt— Take equal quanti- 
ties of butter and flour, a little salt, and two eggs; knead the whole together 
into a paste, roll it as thin as a crown piece, and make it the size of a des- 
sert-plate ; mark it with the back of a knife in lines so as to form diamonds ; 
put it into the oven for §t quarter of an hour; take it out; beat up two eggs 
with a little cream and some salt^ pour it over the cake, and return it to the 
oven to bake for another quarter of an hour. This is a Parisian receipt. 

Craek-Nuts, — Mix eight ounces of flour and eight ounces of sugar; melt 
four ounces of butter into two spoonfuls of raisin wine: then, with four 
eggs, beaten and strained, make into a paste ; add carra ways, roll out as thin 
as paper, cut with the top of a glass, wash with the white of an egg, and 
dust sugar over. 

Cradkneb. — Mix with a quart of flour half a nutmeg grated, the yolks 
of four eggs beaten, with four spoonfuls of rose-water, into a stifl* pa^te 
with cold water; then roll in a pound of butter, and make them into a crack- 
nel shape; put them into a kettle of boiling water, and boil them till they 
swim, then take out and put them into cold water; when hardened, lay them 
out to dry, and bake them on tin plates. 

JTnn^/iw.r— Beat well the yolks of eight and whites of two eggs, and mix 
with four ounces of butter just warmed, and with this knead a pound of 
flour and four ounces of sugar to a paste. Roll into thick biscuits; prick 
them, and bake on thin plates. 

A good plain Hun, that may he eaten with or without toasting and butter. — 
Rub four ounces of butter into two pounds of flour, four ounces of sugar, a 
nutmeg or not, as you like; a few Jamaica peppers, a dessert-spoonful of 
carra ways; put a spoonful of cream into a cup of yeast, and as much good 
milk as will make the above int^ a light paste. Set it to rise by a fire tiU 
the oven be ready. They will quickly bake on tins. 

Richer Buns, — Mix one pound and a half of dried flour with half a pound 
of sugar; melt a pound and two ounces of butter in a little warm water; add 
six spoonfuls of rose-water, and knead the above into alight dough with h^lf 
a pint of yeast; then mix five ounces of carraway-comfits in, and put some 
on them. * 

Madeira Buns, — Beat eight ounces of butter to a cream, to which add two 
eggs long beaten. Have ready fourteen ounces of flour, six ounces of lump- 
sugar sifted, half a nutmeg, a teaspoonful of sifted ginger, and a lai:ge 
spoonful of carra way-seeds, and, after mixing, work them well into the bat- 
ter; 'beat it half an hour; then add a large wineglass of sherry. Bake in 
tin pattypans, in a moderately quick oven. 

Rusks.-^Be^i seven eggs well, and mix with half a pint of ntv milk, in 
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which have been melted four ounces of butter; add to it a quarter of a pint 
of yeast and three ounces of sugar,and put them, by degrees, into as much 
flour as will make a i>ery light paste, rather like a batter, and let it rise be- 
fore the fire half an hour: then add some more flour to make a little stiffer, 
but not stiff. Work it well, and divide it into small loaves, or cakes, about 
five or six inches wide, and flatten them. When baked and cold, slice them 
the thickness of rusks, and put them into the oven to brown a little. 

Note, — The cakes, when first baked, eat dSliciously buttered for tea ; or, 
wi th carraways, to eat cold. 

To^make Yeas/.— ^Thicken two quarts of water with fine flour, about three 
spoonfuls; boil half an hour, sweeten with near Haifa pound of brown su- 
gar; when near cold, put into it four spoonfuls of fresh yeast in a jug, shake 
it well together, and let it stand one day to ferment near the fire, without- 
^eing covered. There will be a thin liquor on the top, which must be 
pottVed off*; shake the remainder, and cork it up for use. Take always four 
spoonfuls of the old to ferment the next quantity, keeping it always in suc- 
cession. 

A half-peck loaf will require about a gill. 

Another way. — Boil one pound of potatoes to a mash ; when half cold, add 
a cupful of yeast, and mix it well. 

It will be ready for use in two or three hours, and keeps well. 

Use double the quantity of this to what you do of beer yeast. 

To take ofl* the bitter of yeast, put bran into a sieve, and pour it through, 
having first mixed a little warm water with it. 

Bread. — Let flour be kept four or five weeks before it is begun to bake 
with. Put half a bushel of good flour into a trough or kneading-tub ; mix 
with it between four and five quarts of warm water, and a pint and a half 
of good yeast ; put it into the flour, and stir it well with your hands till it 
becomes tough. Let it rise about an hour and twenty minutes, or less, if 
it rises fast ; then, before it falls, add four quarts more of warm water, and 
half a pound of salt ; work it well, and cover it with a cloth. Put the fire then 
Into the oven ; and by the time it is warm enough the dough will be ready, 
ftfake the loaves about five pounds each ; sweep out the oven very clean 
and quick, and put in the bread ; shut it up close, and two hours and a half 
will bake it. In sumnier the water should be milk-warm, in winter a little 
more, and in frosty weather as hot as you can well bear your hand in, but 
not scalding, or the whole will be spoiled. If baked in tins, the crust will 
be very nice. 

The oven should be round, not long; the roof from twenty to twenty- 
four inches high, the mouth small, and the door of iron to shut close. — 
This construction will save firing and time, and bake better than long and 
high-roofed ovens. 

Rolls, muffins, or any sort of bread, may be made to taste new when 
two or three days old, by dipping them uncut into water, and baking afresh 
or toasting. 

American Flour requires almost twice as much water to make it into 
bread as is used for English flour, and therefore it is more profitable; for 
a stone of the American, which weighs fourteen pounds, will maketwenty- 
on^ pounds and a half of bread ; but the best sort of English flour pro- 
duces only eighteen pounds and a half. 

' The Rev. Mr. Haggetfs EcononUcal Bread. — Only the coarse flake bran 
to be removed from the flour; of this take five pounds, and' boil it in rather 
more than four gallons of water, so that when perfectly smooth you may 
have three gallons and three quarts of bran-water clear. With this knead 
fifty-six pounds of the flour, adding salt and yeast in the same way and pro- 
5>ortions as for other bread. When ready to bake, divide it into loaves, 
and bake them two hours and a half. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

PUTSCH, LIQ,r£UR8, WJ2TK, dtc. 

An excelknt method of making Punch. — Take two large fresh lemons 
with rough skins quite ripe^ and some large lumps of double-refined sugar. 
Rub the sugar over the lemons till it has absorbed all the yellow parts of 
the skins. Then put into the bowl these lumps, and as much as the juice 
of the lemons may be supposed to require ; for no certain weight can be 
mentioned, as the acidity of a lemon cannot be known lill tried, and there- 
fore this must be determined by the taste. Then squeeze the lemon-juice 
upon the sugar, and with a bruiser press the sugar and the juice particu- 
larly well together, for a great deal of the richness and fine flavour of th^ 
punch depends on this rubbing and mixing process being thoroughly l>er- 
formed. Then mix this up very well with boiling water, (soft water is 
best,) till the whole is rather cool. When this mixture (which is now 
called the sherbet) is to your taste, take brandy and rum in equal quanti- 
ties, and put them to it, mixing the whole well together again. The quan- 
tity of liquor must be according to your taste ; two good lemons are gene- 
rally enough to make four quarts of punch, including a quart of liquor; 
"with half a pound of sugar; but this depends niuch on taste and on the 
strength of the spirit. 

As the pulp is disagreeable to some persons, the sherbet may be strained 
before the liquor is put in. Some strain the lemon before they put it to 
the sugar, which is improper; as when the pulp and sugar are well mixed 
together, it adds much to the richness of the punch. 

When only rum is used, about half a pint of porter will soften the punch ; 
and even when both rum and brandy are used, the porter gives a richness, 
and to some a very pleasant flavour. 

This receipt has never been in print before, but is greatly admired 
amongst the writer's friends. It is impossible to take too much pains in 
all the processes of mixing, and in minding to do them extremely well, that 
all the diflerent articles may be most thoroughly incorporated together. 

Verder,or Milk Punch. — Pare six oranges and six lemons as thin as you 
can, grate them after with sugar to get the flavour. Steep the peels in a 
bottle of rum or brandy stopped close twenty-four hours. Squeeze the 
fruit on two pounds of sugar, add to it four quarts of water, and one of 
new milk boiling-hot; stir the rum into the above, and run it through a 
' jelly bag till perfectly clear. Bottle, and cork close immediately. 

Norfolk Punch. — In twenty quarts of French brandy put the peels of 
thirty lemons and thirty oranges, pared so thin that not the least of the 
whites is left. Infuse twelve hours. Have ready thirty quarts of cold 
water that has boiled ; put to it fifteen pounds of double-refined sugar, and, 
when well mixed, pour it upon the brandy and peels, adding the juice of 
the oranges and of twenly-four lemons; mix well; then strain through a 
very fine hair-sieve into a very clean barrel that has held spirits, and put 
two quarts of new milk. Stir, and then bung it close; let it stand six 
weeks in a warm cellar; bottle the liquor for use, observing great care 
that the bottles are perfectly clean and dry, and the corks of the best qua- 
lity, and well put in. This liquor will keep many years, and is improved 
by age. 

Another way. — Pare six lemons and three Seville oranges very thin, 
squeeze the juice into a large teapot, put to it two quarts of brandy, o^c of 
white wine, and one of milk, and one pound and a quarter of sugar. Lei 
it be mixed, and then covered for twenty-four hours ; strain through a 
jelly-bag till clear, then bottle it. ' 
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Orange Punch, — ^. i2.-f- Dissolve nearly three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar in a little water, add the juice of two Jemons, and pour two quarts 
of boiling water upon it for the sherbet ; then add a glass of calf *s-foot 
jelly. Mix together a bottle of brandy, a bottle of rum, and one of orange- 
wine, add it to the sherbet, and drink it either hot or cold. If bottled, and 
kept in a cold cellar, it will keep for any time. The orange-wine imparts 
a very fine flavour, which may be heightened by the addition of a bottle of 
liqueur, curagoa, or mareschino. 

Regent* 8 Punch, — E, R, — Make the sherbet with green tea, capillaire, 
and lemon-juice ; to five pints of this mixture add a pint of rum, one of 
brandy, one of arrack, and. a (bottle of cura^oa, together with a small jar 
or shape of Guava jelly. Pour in a bottle of champagne, and send up the 
punch in a bowl or jug, with a pineapple sliced into it. 

Gin Punch, — E, R, — Pour half a pint of gin on the outer peel of a lemon; 
add a little lemon-juice and sugar, a glass of mareschino, about a pint and 
a quarter of water, and two bottles of iced soda-water. 

Excellent Milk Punch— -E, R, — Take the rinds of thirty lemons pared very 
thin, steep them for three days in two quarts of rum ; then pour them into 
a Vessel, adding three quarts more of rum, three quarts of water, one of 
lemon-juice, four pounds of loaf-sugar, and two nutmegs grated. Dissolve 
the sugar in the water ; mix all together, and then pour upon the ingre- 
dients two quarts of milk boiling-hot. Stir it well together, and let it stand 
two hours; then strai^ it through a jelly-bag till perfectly clear, much de- 
pending upon clearing it well. 

Raspberry Vinegar, — E, R. — To a quart of common vinegar put two quarts 
of fresh raspberries, let them stand twenty-four hours ; then drain them off, 
but do not squeeze them. Put in two quarts more, let them stand as before^ 
and this must be repeated a third time. After which put the vinegar into 
a jar, measure it, and to every pint put a pound of lump-sugar. Set the 
jar up to the neck in boiling water, and let the vinegar boil for ten minutes, 
stirring it frequently. There should, on no account, be fewer raspberries 
than the proportion mentioned, and the vinegar will not be fit for use until 
the following summer. 

N.B. The last two quarts of raspberries will make most excellent jam ; 
it will not do to mix witi? cream, but for all other purposes will be as good 
as the common jam, or with an equal quantity of sugar,'it will make ex- 
cellent raspberry cakes without boiling. The raspberries should be put 
into a China bowl, and care must be taken not to use glazed or metal 
vessels in boiling. 

Rum Shrub.—E, R, — Take equal proportions of Seville orange-juice, the 
best Jamaica rum, and sugar, with'about a pint of the orange-seeds bruised, 
first removing the outer husk. No water must be added to these ma» 
te rials. 

Brandy Shrub, — E, R. — Put two quarts of brandy in a large bottle with 
the juice of five lemons and the peels of two; stop it up, and let it stand three 
days, then add three pints of white wine, a pound and a half of loaf-sugar, 
and half a nutmeg; strain it through a flannel-bag, and it will be^und 
excellent. 

White Currant Shrub, — Strip the fruit, and prepare it in a jar as for jelly; 
strain the juice, of which put two quarts to one gallon of rum, and two 
pounds of lump-sugar; strain through a jelly-bag. 

Currant Shrub. — E, R, — To a gallon of rum put two quarts of white 
currant-juice strained, and a pound and a half of lump-sugar; stir them 
well together, and let them stand in a pan closely covered all night. Stir 
it well in the morning, strain it through a sieve or coarse cloth, and then 
through a jelly-bag. Should it not be clear, put it through the jelly-bag a 
second time, then bottle it for use. 

19* 
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Noi/eau^ — E. iZ.—Blanch thr«e ooaces of bitter and the same quantity of 
sweet almonds, and bruise tbem in a mortar; add them with the rind ol' 
two lemons to one quart of English gin, which must be kept in a moderate 
heat for three days and nights. Shake the bottle three or four times a-day, 
then add fourteen ounces of loaf-sugar dissolved in half a pint of boiling 
water, and let it stand one day and night longer, shaking the bottle fre- 
quently. Then strain it, and filter it afterwards in blotting-paper such as 
the chemists use ; bottle it and it will be fit to drink in six months, bat will 
improve by keeping for a year. The author of the receipt recommends 
the gin to be purchased of Isaac Giliet, 204 and 205, Piccadilly, who sells 
an excellent spirit at IBs, per gallon. - ; 

NoyeaUi No, 2. — To one quart of English gin put three ounces of bitter 
almonds, blanched an-d cut into pieces, and the rind of three lemons. Let 
it stand three days before the fire, shaking the bottle two or three times 
a-day. Then add one pound of good loaf-sugar, let it dissolve, shaking it 
frequently during the day- or two which it will take; then filter it through 
blotiing-paper. 

Cherry Brandy, — E, R, — To every pound of cherries put half a pound 
of lump-sugar, half an ounce of bitter almonds, and four peach-leaves: cut 
the stalks of the cherries, and put them with the sugar, ^., in bottles, filling 
the bottles with brandy. When Morello cherries are used, after three 
-months the liquor may be poured o% and more brandy added. 

Ratafia, — Blanch two ounces of peach and apricot kernels, bruise and 
pht them into a bottle, and fill nearly up with brandy. Dissolve half a 
pound of white sugar candy in a cup of cold water, and add to the brandy 
after it has stood a month on the kernels, and they are strained oflf; then 
•filter through paper and bottle for use. The leaves of peaches and necta- 
rines, when the trees are cut in the spring, being distilled, are an excellent 
substitute for ratafia in puddings. 

Syrup for Liqueurs. — E, R, — Put a quart of water into a saucepan, and 
let it boil, then drop into it, lump by lump, one pound of loaf-sugar. When 
all the sugar is dissolved, let it boil again and put it into a broad dish to 
cool ; when cool, it is fit fur use. 

Creme de Portugal. — E, R. — Take eight good lemons, rough skinned, but 
without spots; pare the rind very thinly, and cut it into small slips, put it 
into a bottle with a pint of spirits of wine, and a dozen bitter almonds 
blanched and bruised. Let it stand six days, make a syrup with a pound 
of treble-refined sugar, add it when cool ; shake the whole well together. 
Let it stand six days, and then filter it through blotting-paper. This liqueur 
should be kept six months. 

Creme de Cacao, — E. R. — Take a pound ofgood Caraccas cocoa, roast it 
as if to be used for chocolate, being careful to take out the bad grains, of 
which there are sometimes several, and they would spoil the liqueur; 
pound it well and infuse it in six pints of brandy, add half an ounce of cot 
vanilla ; let it stand for eight days, then strain it. Melt three pounds and 
a half of sugar in three pints of water, mix it well together, and filter it. 

Ratafia des Quarire Fruits. — jB. R. — Take thirty pounds of cherries, 
fifteen of gooseberries, eight of raspberries, and six of black currants, stone 
the cherries, and press the juice out of all the fruit together; to each pint 
of juice put six ounces of pounded sugar. When it has stood long enough 
to clear, bottle it off. 

Curagoa, — E, R. — Take a pound of the dned peel of the Seville orange, 
wash it in several lukewarm waters, then drain it over a sieve; put it into 
a jar with eight pints of brandy and two of water; let it stand for a fort- 
night, shaking it frequently ; strain it. Melt five pounds of sugar in three 
pints of w^r, mix it with the liquor and strain it. 

Nectar^^E. iJ.— Take two pounds of raisins chopped, and four pounds 
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of loaf-sugar, and put them into a spigot-pot ; pour two gallons of boiling 
water upon them. The next day, when it is cold, slice two lemons into it. 
Let it stand five days, stirring it twice a-day. Then let it stand five days 
more to clear; bottle it, put it into a cold cellar for ten days, and it will be 
fit to drink. 

Sack Mead, — To every gallon of water put four pounds of honey and boil 
it three-quarters of an hour, taking care to skim it. To every gallon add 
an ounce of hops; then boil it half an hour, and let it stand till next day: 
put it into your cask, and to thirteen gallons of the liquor add a quart of 
brandy. Let it be lightly stopped till the fermentation is over, and then stop 
it. very close. If you make a lafge cask, keep it a year in cask. 

Lem&nade.-^E, /if.—- Pour a quart of boiling water on the rinds of six 
lemons, and let it stand for three or four hours ; add the juice of eight lemons 
with three-quarters of a pound of sugar; simmer it well, and skim it; then 
add another quart of boiling water. Either run it through a. jelly-bag, or 
mix a glass of calf *s-foot jelly, which will make it very rich. 

Negus, — E, i?.— -One bottle of wine, half a pound of sugar, and a lemon 
sliced. Pour three quarts of boiling water upon this mixture, and grate 
nutmeg to the taste. 

Excellent Negus, — jE. -R. — Pour two quarts of boiling water upon three 
ounces of pearl barley, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and a lemon sliced. 
When cold, strain the liquor and add a pint of wine and a glass of brandy. 

Fine Lemonade, — E, R. — ^I'ake the juice of four lemons and the rimls of - 
three pared very thin, half a pound of lump-sugar, half a pint of sherry, 
and' one quart of boiling water. Let it stand all night covered cldse; boil 
half a pint of new milk, pour it hot into the lemonade, and run it through 
a jelly-bag until it is quite clear. 

Barley Waier,—^. R, — One ounce of pearl-barley, half an ounce of white 
sugar, and the rind of a lemon, put into a jug. Pour upon it a quart pf 
boiling water, and let it stand for eight or ten hours; then strain off the 
liquor, adding a slice of lemon, if desirable. This infusion makes a most 
delicious and nutritious beverage, and will be grateful to persons who can- 
not drink the horrid decoction usually given. It is an admirable basis4br 
lemonade, -negus or weak punch, a glass of rum being the proportion for a 
quart. 

Barley Water with Honey, — E, R, — Add the juice and rind of one lemon 
to a tablespoonful of honey and two teacupfuls of barley; put it into a jug 
and pour a quart of boiling water upon it. 

Barky Water taith Idnglass, — E, R, — A tablespoonful of pearl barley, 
six lumps of loaf-sugar, half a lemon, and -. nough isinglass to clear it. 
Pour two quarts of boiling spring water on those ingredients, and let it 
stand until cold. 

Remarks on, English Wines, — English wines would be found particularly 
useful, now foreign are so high priced ; and they may be made at a quarter 
of the expense. If carefully made, and kept three or four years, a propor- 
tionable strength being given, they would answer the purpose of foreign 
wines for health, and cause a very considerable reduction in the expendi- 
ture. 

A rich and pleasant Wt?ifi.— Take new cider from the press, mix it with 
as much honey as will support an egg, boil gently fifteen minutes, but not 
in an iron, brass or copper pot. Skim it well : when cool, let it be tunned, 
but do not quite fill. In March following, bottle it, and it will be fit to drink * 
in six weeks, but will be less sweet if kept- longer in the cask. You will 
have a rich and strong wine, and it keeps well. This will serve for any 
culinary purposes which sack or sweet wine is directed for. 

Honey is a fine ingredient to assist and render palatable new crabbed 
austere cider* 
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Raspberry Wine. — To every quaft of well-picktd raspberrieff pot a quart 
jof water ; bruise, and let ihem stand two days; strain off the ]iqnor, and to 
every gallon put three pounds of lump sugar ; when dissolved, put the liquor 
in a barrel, and when fine, which will be in about two months, bottle it, and 
to each bottle put a spoonful of brandy or a glass of wine. 

EngHah Malmsey or Malt Wine, — E. R, — Take thirty gallons of sweet 
wort, and to every gallon put a pound and a half of lump-sugar. Boil the 
liquor for half an hour, and when still warm tun it iuto a barrel, potting 
two pounds of Malaga raisins coarsely chopped, two ounces of dissolved 
isinglass, and one spoonful of yeast to each gallon, adding also three ounces 
of hops for the thirty gallons. Stir the liquor every day with a wooden 
staff for a fortnight or longer. Keep the bung lightly in until the fermenta- 
tion ceases, then add two gallons of brandy. Let the wine stand twelve 
months, when it may be racked off and bottled. It will be the better for long 
keeping, and will answer well for all culinary purposes. 

Grape Wine. — E, R. — Take twenty pounds of grapes very ripe and picked 
clean, pour upon them six quarts of boiling water, cover them close, and 
before they are cold, break the grapes with the hand. Let them stand three 
days, then strain them as dry as possible, and stir into the liquor ten pounds 
of sugar. Tun it the next day, and it will work itself pure. Lay the bung 
on it until it has done hissing. 

Raisin Wine. — E. -R.— To every six gallons of water put two ounces of 
hops and the largest stalks of the Malaga raisins, and boil it for a quarter 
of an hour. Strain it, and when nearly cold, pour it on the fruit, allowing 
six pourfds and a half, of which one-fifth should be Smyrna raisins, to every 
gallon of water. Let it stand for six weeks, stirring it every day ; press the 
fruit, and then put the liquor into the cask; rack it in six weeks, or as soon 
as it is fine, and to every six gallons add a bottle of the best French brandy. 
. Excellent Raisin Wine. — To every gallon of spring water put eight pounds 
of fresh Smyrnas in a large tub; stir it thoroughly every day for a month; 
then press the raisins in a horse-hair bag as dry as possible; put the liquor 
into a cask; and, when it has done hissing, pour in a bottle of the best bran- 
dy^ stop it close for twelve months; then rack it off, but without the dregs; 
filter them through a bag of flannel of three or four folds; add the clear to 
the quantity, and pour one or two quarts of brandy, according to the size 
of the vessel. Stop it up, and at the end of three years, you may either 
bottle it or drink it from the cask. 

Raisin wine would be extremely good if made rich of the fruit, imd kept 
long, which improves the flavour greatly. 

Raisin Wine with Cider. — Put two hundred weight of Malaga raisins into 
a cask and pour upon them a hogshead of good sound cider that is not 
rough; stir it well two or three days; stop it and let it stand six months; 
then rack into a cask that it will fill, and put in a gallon of the best 
brandy. 

If raisin wine be much used, it would answer well to keep a cask always for 
it and bottle off one year's wine just in time to make the rest, which allowing 
the six monthsof infusion, would make the wine to be eighteen months old. 
In cider counties this way is very economical; and, even if not thought 
strong enough, the addition of another quarter of a hundred of raisins would 
be sufficient, and the wine would still be very cheap. 

When the raisins are pressed through a horse-hair bag, they will either 
produce ^a good spirit by distillation, and must be sent to a chemist who 
will do it (but if for that purpose, they must be very little pressed ;) or they 
will make excellent vinegar. 

The stalks should be picked out for Uie above, and may be thrown into 
any cask of vinegar that is making, being very acid. 

Raisin Wine without Girfer.— -On four hundred weight of Malagas poor one 
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hogshead of springy water, stir well daily for fonrteen days, then squeeze the 
raisins in a horse-hair bag in a press, and tun the liquor; when it ceases 
to hiss, stop it close. In six months rack it off into another cask, or into a. 
barrel with toast and yeast to work, which there is more difficulty to make 
it do than most liquors. When it ceases to hiss, put a quart of brandy to 
eight gallons, and stop up. Bottle in the spring or at Christmas. The 
liquor must be in a warm place to make it work. 

Currant Wine. — E, R.-^To each gallon of juice put two of water and 
three pounds and a half of moist sugar. When it has been in the cask 
about a fortnight, put a bottle of brandy to every four gallons of wine, and, 
when it has quite done hissing, bung it down close. 

Raspberry IVrnf.— To every quart of well-picked raspberries put a quart 
of water; bruise, and let them stand two days; strain cfff the liquor, and 
^o every gallon put three pounds of lump-sugar; when dissolved, put the 
liquor in a barrel, and when fine, which will be in about two months, bottle 
it, and to each bottle put a spoonful of brandy or a glass of wine. 

Raspberry or Currant Wine. — To every three pints of fruit, carefully 
cleared from mouldy 'or bad, put one quart of water; bruise the former. 
In twenty-four hours strain the liquor, and put to every quart a pound of 
sugar, of good middling quality of Lisbon. If for white currants, use 
lump-sugar. It is best to put the fruit, &c., in a large pan ; and when in 
fliree or four days the scum rises^ take that off before the liquor be put into 
the barrel. 

Those who make from their own gardens may not have sufficiency to 
fill the barrel at once ; the wine will not be hurt if made in the pati, in the 
above proportions, and added as the fruit ripens, and can be gathered in 
dry weather. Keep an account of what is put in each time. 

Another way. — Put five quarts of currants and a pint of raspberries to 
every two gallons of water ; let them soak a night ; then squeeze and break 
them well. Next day rub them well on a fine wire-sieve till all the juice 
is obtained, washing the skins again with some of the water ; then to every 
gallon put four pounds of very good Lisbon sugar, but not white, which is 
often adulterated ; tun it immediately and lay the bung lightly on. Do not 
use any thing to work it. In two or three days put a bottle of brandy to 
every four gallons; bunjjf^it close, but leave the peg out at top a few days; 
keep it three years, and it will be a very fine agreeable wine ; four years 
would make it still better. 

Black Currant Wine^ very fine. — ^To every three quarts of juice put the 
same of water unboiled ; and to every three quarts of the liquor add three 
pounds of very pure moist sugar. Put it into a cask, reserving a little for 
filling up. Put the cask in a warm dry room, and the liquor will ferment 
of itself. Skim tfff the refuse when the fermentation shall be over, and 
fill up with the reserved liquor. When it has ceased working, pour three 
quarts of brandy to forty quarts of wine. Bung it close for nine months, 
then bottle it, and drain the thick part through a jelly-bag until it be clear, 
and bottle that. Keep it ten or twelve months. 

Another excellent Black Currant Wine, — E, R. — Bruise twenty-eight 
pounds of Currants, and pour upon them two gallons of water; let them 
remain twenty-four hours, Ihen strain off the liquor, adding fourteen pounds 
of pure moist or loaf-sugar; put the whole into a clean cask. In the fol- 
lowing spring rack the liquor, and run the grounds through a jelly-bag, 
then put into a clean cask, and add a bottle of brandy. The above pro- 
portions, will make five gallons of wine, and this receipt comes very highly 
recommended. 

White Currant Wine. — E.R* — For ten gallons of wine take thirty pounds 
of sugar and forty-six full gallons of currants. Break the sugar in lumps, 
and put it into a large pan, squeeze the currants through a sieve upon ^e 
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sugar, and then pnt tbein into a vessel with water enough to matre np tbe 
ten gallons, which must be run through the sieve in order to extract all the 
goodness from the fruit. Fill up the cask, and, as it works, keep filling up 
with water for two months ; then put in about a pint of brandy, and stop 
it up close. Fine it often with a little white sugar. Boil the water the 
night before the wine is to be made. Some persons hare found moist 
sugar to answer for this receipt. 

OA«.~^Those who are abundantly supplied with fruit would do well to 
try what can be made with pure juice unmixed'with water, and only using 
sufficient sugar to supply the want of the saccharine portion which our 
acid fruits require. This has answered upon a small scale, in an experi- 
ment made by very young people, who manufactured -excellent wine in a 
jar with the juic^ of several kinds of fruit. In the following receipt for 
pearl gooseberry-wine, which is vouched for by the party who contributed 
•St, the juice of the fruit is kept pure and unadulterated. 

Pearl Gooseberry Wine, — E. R» — Take any quantity of the best pear! 
gooseberries, bruise them, and let them stand all night The next morning 
press or squeeze them dry, allow the liquor to stand to settle for seven or 
eight hours, then pour olf the clear juice from the sediment, measure it as 
it is pat into another vessel, and add to every ijhree pints of liquor a pound 
of double-refined sugar. Break the sugar into lumps, and put it into the 
vessel with a piece of isinglass. Stir it up, and at the end of three months, 
bottle it, putting a lump of double-refined sugar into every bottle. 

Goouberry Wint^ — E, R. — To every three pounds of gooseberries put a 
pint of spring water unboiled, having first bruised the fruit with the hands 
IB a tub. Stir them very well ; let them stand a whole day ; then strain 
them off, and to every three pounds of gooseberries add a pint of water 
and a pound of sugar dissolved. Let it stand twenty-four hours longer, 
then skim the head clean off, and put the liquor into a vessel, and the scum 
into a flannel bag, adding the liquor that drains from it to that in the vesscL 
Let it work two or three days before stopping it up close, and allow it to 
stand four months before it is bottled. When it is drawn out of the cask, il 
should not be tapped too low. 

Pink Champagne, — E, R. — Boil nine pounds of lump-sugar in three 
gallons of water for half an hour, skim it well, and pour the liquor boiling 
hot over a gallon of red and white currants picked, but not bruised. When 
nearly cold, put in a small teacupful of yeast. Keep it working for two 
days, then strain it through a horse-hair sieve, put it into a small cask with 
half an ounce of isinglass well bruised. Have rather more liquor than 
will fill the cask, to fill it up as it works over. In about a fortnight bung 
it up. Let it stand till April ; put into each bottle a lump of doubl^refined 
sugar. Let the bottles remain one day uncorked. Cork and wire them. 
They must stand upright in the cellar; when wanted, put a few on their 
sides for about a week. 

English Chatnpagnt. — E. R, — Take of the amber hairy champagne 
gooseberry, when it is just turning, an eqnal quantity of fruit and cold 
spring water, and bruise the gooseberries well in it. Let the mixture stand 
for two or three days to ferment, and stir it frequently with a wooden spoon, 
taking care to place the vessel in a warm situation. Then pass ihe liquor 
through a hair-sieve, squeezing the pulp until it is quite dry. For every 
gallon of the liquor put three pounds and a half of the coarsest East India 
sugar, which must be placed in another vessel, and the acid liquor poured 
upon it. Allow it to stand two or three days in order that the fermentation 
may be properly effected, stirring it very frequently ; then pass it through 
a flannel bag into the cask, and to every ten gallons of the liquor put one 
ounce of isinglass, one bottle of Madeira wine, and one bottle of rum ; the 
two latter added after the cask has remained open for f month. A cask 
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which has held brandy is to be preferred. Put in the bung after the ex- 
piration of the month ; lay a piece of coafse cloth over it, and cover the 
whole with a thick coat of resin. Let it stand twelve months, and then 
bottle it. 

, Obs.—A sample of this wine was sent to the Horticultural Society of 
Edinburgh, and exhibited amongst seventy different sorts, and being pro- 
nounced the best, the honour of the gold medal was awarded to it ; but on 
understanding that the fruit was of English growth, it was considered as 
a foreign wine, and therefore not entitled to the prize. Honourable men- 
tion was, however, made concerning it in the report of the transactions of 
the society. 

Green Gooseberry Wine, — E.R, — ^Take thirty-two quarts of unripe goose- 
berries of the green kind, bruise them well, add thirty-two quarts of cold 
water; let them stand for four-and-twenty hours. Drain the gooseberries 
well from the liquor through a sieve. Put three pounds and a half of 
lump-sugar to every gallon of liquor; put it into a cask with a bottle of 
the best gin. Let it stand six months, and then bottle it. 

Ob6. — ^This is a receipt from a nobleman's butler, who used to boast that 
he never opened more than one bottle of champagne at his master's table, 
all that followed being of his own manufacture. The directions are not 
quite so precise as those in the foregoing, but the cheapness of gin will ad- 
mit of a bottle being allowed to each ten gallons. ^ 

Chrape Champagne to egttal foreign. — E, jR.— "Gather the grapes when 
they are just turning, or about half ripe. Pound them in a tub, and to 
every quart of fruit thus pounded put two quarts of water. Let it stand 
in a mash-tub for fourteen days ; then draw it off, and to every gallon of 
H<luor add three pounds of lump-sugar. When the sugar is dissolved, 

cask it, and, after it has done working, bung it down. In about six months ^^^ 

it will be fit to drink, when it should be bottled, and the corks tied down or 
wired, should it be kept longer than a year. 

English Frontiniac-'E, iJ.— Boil eighteen pounds of white sugar in six 
gallons of water with two whites of eggs well beaten. Skim it and put in 
a quarter of a peck of elder-flowers ; do not keep them on the fire ; when, 
nearly cold, stir it, and add six spoonfuls of lemon-juice and four or five j^ 
of yeast; beat the whole well into the liquor. Stir it every day, put six 
pounds of the best raisins, stoned, into the cask, and tun the wine*. Stop 
it close, and bottle it at the end of six months. This wine requires keep- 
ing, and it will then pass for frontiniac. 

White Elder Wine, very much like Frontiniac, — Boil eighteen pounds of 
white powdered sugar, with six gallons of water, and two whites of eggs 
well beaten; then skim it, and put in a quarter of a peck of elder-flowers 
from the tree that bears white berries ; do not keep them on the fire. When 
near cold, stir it, and put in six spoonfuls of lemon-juice, four or five of 
yeast, and beat well into the liquor; stir it every day; put six pounds of the 
best raisins, stoned, into the cask, and tun the wine. Stop it. close, and 
bottle in six months. When well kept, this wine will pass for frontiniac. 

Clary Wwie.— Boil fifteen gallons of water with forty-five pounds of 
sugar; skim it: when cool, put a little to a quarter of a pint of yeast, and 
so by degrees add a little more.. In an hour pour the small quantity to the 
large, pour the liquor on clary flowers, picked in the dry; the quantity for 
the above is twelve quarts. Those who gather from their own garden may 
net have sufficient to put in at once, and may add as they can get them, 
keeping account of each quart. When it ceases to hiss, and the flowers 
are all in, stop it up for four months. Rack it off, empty the barrel of the 
dregs, and, adding a gallon of the best brandy, stop it up, and let it stand 
six or eight weeks; then bottle it ^ 

Excellent Cowslip Wine.'^To every gallon of water weigh three pounds 
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of lump-sugar, boll the quantity half an hour, taking off the scam as it 
rises. When cool enough, put to it a crust of toasted bread dipped in 
thick yeast, let the liquor^ ferment in a tub thirty-six hours ; then into the 
cask put for every gallon the peel of two and rind of one lemon, and both 
of one Seville orange* and one galton of cowslip-pips; then pour on them 
the liquor. It must be carefully stirred every day for a week; then to 
every five gallons put in a bottle of brandy. Let the cask be close stopped, 
and stand only six weeks before you bottle off. Observe to use the best 
corks. 

Ginger Wine. — E. /2. — Peel three large lemons very thin, and put with 
them two ounces of the best white ginger bruised. Mix two pounds of 
loaf-sugar with a gallon of water on the fire, and boil until the scum rises; 
take this clearly off; then add the lemon-peel and ginger, let them boil half 
an hour, then put the whole into a tub, allow it to cool, and, when rather 
more than milk- warm, add the juice of the lemons, and half a pound of 
raisins well chopped. Then put the liquor into a cask, and stir in about 
three tablespoonfuls of good yeast. Fill up the cask once a-dayforsix 
days. Then put in about the fifth part of a bottle of brandy to each gallon, 
or half an ounce of isinglass as the proportion of five gallons. Kesenre 
a pint of wine to fill up with while working. 

Another. — Boil nine quarts of water with six pounds of lump sugar, the 
rinds of two or three lemons very thinly pared, with two ounces of bruised 
white ginger, half an hour. Skim. Put three-quarters of a pound of rai- 
sins into the cask; when the liquor is lukewarm, tun it with the juice of 
two lemons strained, and a spoonful and a half of yeast. iStir it daily, then 
put in half a pint of brandy, and half an ounce of isinglass-shavings: stop 
it up, and bottle it in six or seven weeks. Do not put the lemon-peel in the 
barrel. 

Ginger Wine at Leigh. — E. R. — Boil twenty-four ounces of ginger for an 
hour in sufficient water to cover it ; take •thirty-six good lemdns, pare them 
very thin, and pour the boiling ginger upon the peel. Let it stand a day 
or two, then squeeze the lemons; strain the juice, and put it into the cask, 
adding forty pounds of fine raw sugar and fourteen pounds of Malaga rai- 
sins chopped; slice the ginger and put it into the cask with tbe liquor it 
was boiled in. Fill up the cask with cold spring water, stir it frequently, 
and in .one month put in two bottles of brandy, and stop it down. These 
proportions are for twenty gallons of wine. 

Ginger lifer. — E. R. — Slice four lemons aiid crush two ounces of ganger, 
add to them a pound and a half of lump-sugar and two ounces of cream of 
tartar, or the same amount of lemon-juice. Pour on it two gallons of boil- 
ing water, and when nearly cold, add a tablespoonful of barm. Bottle it 
the next morning, and tie down the corks. It will be fit to drink in two 
days. 

N. B. It will be improved by straining the liquor through a sieve pre- 
vious to bottling. 

Elder Wine.—E. /2.— Pour four quarts of water upon eight quarts of ber- 
ries, and let it stand a day or two; then boil it for about an* hour, strain it, 
and put three pounds of moist sugar to every gallon of wine; then add an 
ounce of cloves and two ounces of ginger, boil it again, and work it with a 
toast dipped in yeast. 

Blderjiower Wine. — E, R. — Take twelve pounds of loaf-sugar and six 
pounds of the best raisins, cut small, and boil them in six gallons of water 
for one hour. Then take half a peck of elderflowers, when ready to shake ; 
put them into the liquor when it is nearly cold, with four tablespoonfals of 
fresh yeast and six of lemon-juiee. Let it work for two days in the tub, then 
strain it, put it into \^e barrel, bung it up closely lor two months, and then 
bottle it. 
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. • DAIRT Airs FOUX.TJIT.; 

Dairy, — ^The servants of each county are generally acquainted with the 
liest mode of managing the butter and <;heese of that county, but the fol- 
lowing hints may not be unacceptable, to give information to the mistress.^ 

On the Management of Oowsy ^c. — Cows should be carefully treated; if 
iheir teats are sore, they should be soaked in warm water twice a-day; and 
either be dressed with soft ointment, or done with spirits and water. If the 
former, great cleanliness is necessary. The milk, at these times, shoi^d 
' be given to the pigs. 

When the milk is brought into the dairy, it should be strained and 
' femptied into clean pans immediately in winter, but not till cool in summef. 
^hite ware is preferable, as the red is porous, and cannot be so thoroughly 
scalded. . .,. 

'tht greatest possible attention must be paid to cleanliness in a dairjr: 
'all ihfe utensils, shelves, dressers, and the floor should l^e kept with the niost 
^pei*fect neatness, and cold water thrown over every jp>art very often. There 
'lihbuld be shutters to keep out the sun and the hot %ir. Meat hung in a 
dairy will spoil milk. 

The cows should be milked at a regiilar and early hour, and the udders 
empMed, or the quantity will de,crease. ' The quantity of milk depends on 
zndny Causes, as the goodness, breed and health of the cow, the pa.<Uur9, 
jlhe length of time from calving, the having }>renty of clean water in the 
'field she feeds in, &c. A change of pasture will tend to increase it. Peo- 
f|le who attend properly to the dairy w^ll feed the cows/particularly we)l 
two 6r three weeks before they calve, which mak^s the milk more abu))- 
Hdant after. In gentlemen's dairies more attention is paid to the size anjl 
beauty of the. cows than to their produce, which dairymen look most 19. 

For making cheese, the cows should calve from Lady-day to, May, that 
Hhe large' quantity of milk may come into use about the same time; but in 
'gentlemen's families, one or two should calve in August or September, for 
'a supply in winter. In good pastures the average produce of a dairy {s 
..a^bout three gallons a day each cow from Lady-day to Michaermas, and from 
:thence to Christmas one gallon a day. Cows ^yill be, profitable milkers to 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, if of a proper breed. 

When a calf is to be reared, it should be taken from the cow in a week 
at furthest, or it will cause great trouble in rearing, because it will.be diffi- 
'cult to make it take milk in a pan. Take it from the cow in the morning, 
'and keep it without food till the next morning; and then, being hungry, it 
'will drink 'without diffictiliy. Skirhmed naijk and fresh whey, just as warm 
as new milk, should be given twice a-day in. such quantity as is required. 
'If milk runs short, smooth gruel mixed with niilk wil^ do.. At first let the 
*balf be out only by day, knd feed it at night and morningl 

When the family is absent, or there is not a great call for cream, a care- 
ful dairy-maid seizes the 6]pportunity to provide for a winter store : she 
'should have a book' to keep an account, or get some one to wrjte down for 
"her the produce of every Week, and set down what butter she pots. The 
'weight the pot will hold should be marked on each in making at the pot- 
"tery. In another part of the book should bp stated the poultry reared and 
-the weekly consumption. 

•■ Observations respecting C/i««tf.— This well-known article diners accord- 
ing to the pasture in which the cows feed. Various modes of preparing 
may effect a great deal; and it will be b^d or good of its kind, by being ib 
unskilful hands, or the contrary ; but much will still depend on the fbrmcfr 
SO 
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circumstance. The same land nfeVy makes very fine butter and rgpark- 
ably fine cheese; yet due care toa^ giv6 one pretty good, where th^iher 
excels in qaality. 

When one is not as fifle as* tKii other, attention and change of method 
may amend the inferior. There is usually, however, loo much prejudice 
'in the minds of dairy-pebjple to m^ke (hem give up an old custom for 'oi^e 
'newly recommended. This calls for the eye of the superior. A gentieman 
:ha$ been at the expense of profiting fcfitile'(rom every county noted for 
^ood cheese, and it is affirmed that the Cheshire, double Gloucester, Norf^ 
Wiltshire, Chedder, and many other sorts, are 50 excellent as not to dis- 
' credit their names. As the cdxfts are all on one estate, it should seem ihit 
"themode of making most be a principal caiise of the difference in flavour; 
.besides, there is much in. the size and manner of keeping. 

Cheese made on the same g'rouiid of new, skimmed, or mixed 'i?iilk,wUl 
'differ greatly, not in richness only, bat also in taste. Those who direct a 
•<3airy in a gentleman's' family should consider in which way it can be man- 
aged to the best advantage*, Even with few cows, cheese of value ma^be 
•made from a tolerable, basturt?, by taking the whole of two meals of mil^, 
and {it'6tiortioning xhe'fhickness of the vai lo the quantity, rather than having 
a wide and flaX one, as the former will be most meUow. The addition of & 
"pound of fre^h-madfe batter; of a good quality, will cause the cheese imade 
on poor land to be of a very different quality from that usually produced 

t>yit. " ■■-;■■'" '.. ':'..■■ , . ."...-'. \., 

' A few cheeses? thu;s made, Vhen the tre'ather is noViexfremely hot, and 
] when the cows are in fUll feed, will be very advantageous for ihe use of 
"the parlour. Cheeisfe for common' family use will be very well produced 
'Iby two meals of skim and one of new milk; or in good land, by the skina- 
■ miik only. Batter Ifltewise should be' made, and potted down for winter 
use, but not to interfere with th^ cheese as above, which will not take 
mtichtime. • . . - . ' , . 

To Prepare Rennet^ io himtfte Milk. — Take out the stomach of a calf as 

soon as killed, and scbui: it inside and out with salt, afjer it is cleared of 

the card always ToUhd in it. Let it drain a few hours ; then sew it up with 

two good handfiils of .^alt in it, or stretch it on a stick well salted; or keep 

^it in, salt wet, and soak a bit, wbich will do over and over by fresh water.. 

•' Aftother way. — Clean the maw as above; liext day take two quarts of 

fresh sl;iring >^ater, and put into it a handful of hawthorn-tops, a handful of 

sweet-briar, a handfut of rose-leaves, a stick of cinnamon, forty cloves, four 

'blades bf mace, a sprig of knotted marjpram, and two. large spoonfuls .qf 

'salt. Let them boil gently to three. pint^ of water; strain it off; and, when 

'.only milk- warm, poui" it on the veil (that is, the maw). Slice alemonintp 

it; let it stand two days: strain it kgam, and bottle it for use.- Jt will keep 

|;ood at least twelve months^' arid has a Very fine flavoMi'. You may add 

• any sweet" aromatic herbs to the above. It must be pretty salt, but up 

'brine.' A little' will do for turniiig. Salt the veil again for a week or twq, 

and dry it, stretched on sticks crossed, and it will be nearly as strong as 

'ever. "Do not keep it in a hot place when d.iy. . 

' " To make Cheesc-^^VLlihe inilk into a large tub, warming a part till it is 

of a degree of heat quite eqtial to new; if too hot, the cheese wiU be lough- 

put in as much rennet aS will turn it, and covei^ it over. Let it^tand lill 

'completely turned; ih^n strike the curd down several times with the skini- 

^ming-dish, and let it separate, still Covering it. There are two modes of 

Ja.reaking the curd; and there, will be a difference in the taste of the cheese, 

'according as either is obserVed; one is, to leather it with the hands. very 

^►ently towards the sideof the tut)', lietting the whey.pass through the fingers 

^4U it is cleared, and Jading it off a'5 it coUeii^s. Tie other is, to get the 
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'vfaey from it by early breaking the curd; the >»6t. in«tbad deprives it of 
many of its oily particles, and is therefore Itfss proper. 

Put the vat on a ladder over the tub, and fill it with curd by the skim-, 
mer; press the curd close with your hand, and add more as itsmks; and it 
thust be finally left two inches above the edge. , Before the vat is filled, the 
cheese-cloth must be laid at t^Je bottom ; and, when full, drawn smooth over 
ou all sides. 

There are two modes of sailing cheese; one by mixing it in the curd 
Tyhile in the tub after -the whey is out; and the other bv pitting it in the 
vat, and crumbling the curd all to pieces with it, after the first squeezing. 
T)|rith the hands has dried it. "The first nieihod appears best on some ac-, 
cpunts, but not on all, an.d therefore the custom of the country must direct/ 
Put a board under aiid over the vat, and place, it m the press : in two hours* 
turn it out, and put a fresh cheese-cloth; press it again^for eight or nine| 
hours.; then salt it all over, and turn it again. in. the vat, and let it stand in 
the press fourteen or sixteen hours, observing to put the cheese last made 
i;ndermost. Before putting them the last time into the vat, pare the edges, 
it they do not look smooth. The vat should have hojes at the sides and* 
^t bottom to let all the whey pass through. Put on clean boards, and 
dhange and scald them. 

' Tq Preserve Cheese »ot*rM?j^— "VVash in warm whey, when you have any, 
and' wipe it once a riionth, and keep it on a rack. If you want to ripen it,^ 
% damp cellar will bring it for^^ard. When a whole cheese is cut, the' 
larger quantity should be spread with butter insi4e, and the outsid^ wiped,. 
tb preserve it. To keep those in daily use m9i6t, let a clean cloth be wrung' 
&ajL from cold wafer, f^nd wrap round them when carried from table. Dry. 
oheese may be used to advantage to grate for serving with macaroni or 
eating without. " These observations are made with a view to make.tl^e, 
abovfs articles rless expensive, as in most families where much is psed 
fllere is waste. 

To make ^age C/iees^, — Bruise the tops of young red sage in a mortar, 
with some leaves of spinach, and squeeze the juice; niix it with the rennet 
in the milk, more or less according as you like for colour and taste. When 
{he, curd is come, break^ it gently, and put it in with the skimmer, till it is 
pressed two inches above the vat. Press it eight or ten hours. Salt it, 
apd turn every day. . 

' pream CAccse.— pi^t five quarts of strippings, that is, the last of the milk, 
ipto a pan* wi)h two' spoonfuls of rennet. . When the curd is come, strike 
It doyvn two or ihree times with the skimming-dish just to break it* Let it 
^tand two hours, then spread a cheese-cloth on a sieve, put the curd on it,, 
and let the whey drain; break the curd a little with your hand, and put it', 
into a vat with a two pound weigh upon it. Let it stand twelve hours, 
take it out, and bind a fillet round. Turn every day. till dry from one board- 
to i^nolher; cover them with nettles or clean dock-leaves, an^ put between' 
two pewter plates to ripen. If the weather be warm, it will be ready in. 
ffiree weeks, , 

4Mft/A<T. — Have ready a kettle of boiling water, put five quarts of new 
milk into a pan, and five pints of cold water,. and Ave of hot; when o^ a. 
proper beat, put in as much rennet a^ will bring it ip twenty minutes, like•^ 
wise a bit of sugar. When ppmei strike the skimmer three or four times, 
down, and ieaye it on the curd. In an hour or two lade it into the yat 
without toucbipg it; put a two-pound weight on it when the whey has" run, 
tjrom it, and the vat is full. , , •' 'i 

Another 4or^~Put' as much salt to three pints^of raw cream as shalll 
•reason it; stir,;it welLan<jr povtr intov asieve.in w^ich y out hs^ve folded a 
cneesc-clolh three or four >imes,! and laid i^t'Jtbev bottpm, . When it hardens* 
^ver it with nettles .QP.|i pewter plate,. \\ .'^ , . ... *,'.'^ .. , ' 
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Aush Cream Cheese.—To a quart of fresh cream pnt a pint of new miHr 
warm enough, to make the cream a proper warmth, a bit of sugar, an4 a 
little rennet* 

Set near the fire tiU the card comes; fill a vat made in the form of a brick, 
of wheat-siraw or rushes sewed together. Have ready a square of straw 
or rushes sewed flat, to rest the vat on, and another to cover it, the vat 
being open at top and bottom. Next day take it out, and change it as above 
to ripen. A half-pound weight witl be sutKcient toj^uton it- 

Another wai/, — Take a pint of very thick sour cream from the top of the 
pan for gathering butter, lay a napkin on two plates and pour half into, 
each; let ihem stand twelve liours, then put them on a fresh wet napkin in 
one plate, and cover with the same; this do everjr twelve hours un;il yoa 
find the cheese bergins to look dry, then ripen it with nut-leaves; it witi be. 
ready in ten days. 

Fresh neiiles, or two pewter plate?^ will ripen cream cheese very well. 

Observations respecting gutter, — ^There is one article of family consump-. 
tlon more in use, of greater variety in goodness, of morfe consequence to 
have of a superior quality, and the economizing of which is more neces- 
sary, than this. The sweetness of butter is not affected by the cream being 
turned of which it is made. When cows are in turnips, or eat cabbages,' 
the taste is very disagreeable, and the following ways have been tried with 
advantage to obviate it: — 

When the milk is strained into the pans, put to every six gallons one 
gallon of boiling water. Or dissolve one ounce of nitre in a pint of spring, 
water, and put a quarter of a pint to every fifteen gallons of milk. Or, 
when you churn, keep back a quarter of a pint of the Aour cream, and put 
it into a well-scalded pot, into which yon are to gather the next cream; 
Mr that well, and do so with every fVesh addition. 

% make Butter, — During summer, skim the milk when the sun has not 
heated the dairy; at that season it should stand for butter twenty-four hours 
without skimming, and forty-eight in winter. Deposit the cream-pot in a 
very cold cellar if your dairy is not more so. If you cannot chum daily,, 
change it into scalded fresh pots ; but never omit churning twice a-week. If 
possible put the churn in a thorough air; and if not a barrel one, set it in 
a tub of water two feet deep, which wilt give firmness to the butter. When 
the butter is come, pour off the buttermilk, and put the butter into a fresh- 
scalded pan, or tubs which have afterwards been in cold water. Ponr. 
water on it, and let it lie to acquire some hardness before you work it; then, 
change the water, and beat it with flat boards so perfectly that not the least 
taste of the buttermilk remain, and that th* water, which miist be often 
changed, shall be quite clear in colour. Then work some salt into it, 
weigh, and make it into forms; throw them into cold water, in an earthen 
jjatt and cover of the queen's ware. You will then have very nice and 
cool butter in fhe hottest weather. It requires more working in hot than in^ 
cold weather; bdr it neither should be left with a particle" of buttermilk, 
nor a sour taste, as is sometimes done. 

To Preserve Butter. — ^Take two parts of the best common salt, one part 
l(bod loaf-sugar, and one part saltpetre; beat them w;c// together. To sixteen 
oundes of butter thoroughly cleansed from the milk put one ounc/e of this 
composition ; work it well, and pot down when become firm and cold. 

The butter thus preserved is the better for keeping, and should not be 
itsed under a month. This article should be jcept from the a'ir, and is best in 
pots of the best glazed earth that will, hold froni) ten. to fourteen pounds 
each, 

' Tq prepare Butter Jbr winUr^tKe best way, — When the butter has been 
prepared as* above affected, take ivft parts of the l)est common salt, one 
part of good loaf sugar, and one part of saltpetre, beaten and blended well 
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%>g€U>err Otthisrcomposiijon pu) one^ftuii^ie to six^^n ounces of bmter,ai;id 

work itVell together 'in a mass, press it ijotot'two paps after the butter is be^ 
come cool; for irictTon, though it be hot touched by the hands, will soften it 
The pans should hold ten or twelve pounds each. On the top put some 
salt; and when that is turned to brine, if not enough to cover the butter en- 
tirely, add some strong salt and water. It requires only then to be covered 
from the dust. . ; :■. 

To mtnage Cream fir Wkei/ Butter,— Set thj? whey one day and hig^bJ^, 
^kimit, and so till yoii have enough: then boil it,, and. pour it into a pan oj: 
iWoof cold water. As the cream rises', skim it (ilfno more comes: thep 
churn it. Where new-milk cheese is made daily, wh^y-butter for commp^ 
and present use may J)e made to advantage. ,. 

* To sicald. Cream as in the west q/*. lEln^Iand- — IH winter let the inilk stand 
twenty-four hogrs,ln the summer twelve, at least: then put th^ milk-pan 
on a fiot hearth, if you have one; if not, set it, in a wide». brass kettle of 
water large enough, to receive the pan. Il; must remain o;i the fire till 
quite hot,, but on no account boil, or there will be a skim instead of preaiif 
upon the milk. You will know when done enough by the undulations .ojx 
the surface looking thick apd having a rjng. round the pan the size of ih? 
bottom. I'he time required to scalq crej^^n depends on the size-of the pan 
.and the heat ofihp fire: )JJie slower the better. Remove the pan into the 
idairy when done, and skim it next day. In cold weather il may stand 
thirty-six hours, and ne^'erless than two nieals;. 

. The butter is.usually made iia Devonshire of cream tjiiis prepared, and, 
4f properly, it is very firm. . ., . ' 

'., Buttermilk, if made of sweq^t cream, is^^ delicious and n^ost wholesome 
jfoqd. Those who can relish sour buttermilk find, i,t still more light; arid it 
is reckoned more' beneficial in consumptive cases. . 

Buttermilk, if not very sour, is also as good.as creain to eat with fruit, if 
sweetened with white, sugar, and mixed with a very little milk. It likewise 
*does equally for cakes and rice puddings, and of coui'se it is economical to 
£hurn before the crejun is too stale fox. any.tf).i;[j»g but to feed pigs. 

To keep Milk and'Cream,— In l^ot weather, when it is difficult to preserve 
'milk from becoming sour, and spoiling the cream, it niay be kept perfectly 
^swe,et .by scalding the new milk very gently without boiling, and setting- it 
by in the earthen dish or pan thai it is done m. This method is pursued 
in l)evonshire; andj for butter and eating, would equally answer in small 
jjiiantiiies for co/Tee, tea, <&c. Cream already skimmed may be kept 
twenty-four hours if scalded without sifgar; and, by adding to it as riiuch 
ipowdered lump-sugar as shall make it pretly. sweet will be good two days, 
ikeepingit in a cool place. . , ' . . . , 

$^/rjip of Cream may be preserved,' as abpve, in the proportion of ;i 
pQUQ,d and a quarter of sugar to a pint of perfectly fresh cream : keep. it in 
, a cool place ^for two or three hours; then put it inio one or iwp ounce 
'phials, and.^'ovk itclgse. . It will keep, good thus for several weeks, and 
will be found very useful in voyages. - , 

Galtino Cur^s and Whey, as in Italif.-^Tz,V^ a number of the rough coats 
that line the gizzards of turkeys and fowls i'c{ean them from the pebbles 
they contain; rub them well with salt and hang them to dry. This makes 
..ft more tender and delicate curd than common rennet. When to be used, 
break off some bits off the skin, and put on it some boiling water: ,in eight 
or ni^^e .hours use the liquor as you do other rennet. 

To choose Butter at Markel^'—Vut a knife into the better, if salt, and smell 
it when drawn out; if there is any thing rancid or unpleasdnt, it is bap- 
.Bping made at different tinies, ine layers in casks will i^ary greatly; and 
you will -not e^si^y cooie at the goodn^s but by unhooping the cask, a^ 
trying it between the staves. Fresh bmier.pu^bt to sme)l like a'^jjips^aj, 
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and be of an equal colour all through ; if soar in smel), it has not been raf- 
ficiently washed; if veiny and open, it is probably mixed with staler or an 
inferior sort 

VOULTBT-TAan. 

JUitru^merU of Fowls* — In order to have fine fowls, it i^ necessary to 
choose a good breed, and have proper eare taken of them. The Dartford 
sort is thought highly of; and it is desirable to have a fine large kind, baf 
people differ in their opinion of which is best. The black arc very juicy, 
Dtit do not answer so well for boiling, as their J^s partake of their colour. 
They should be fed as nearly as possible at the same bonr and place. To' 
tatos boiled nnskinned, in a Tittle wdter, and then cut, and either wet with 
skimmed milk or not, form one of the best foods. Turkeys and fowls thrive 
amazingly on them. The milk must not be sour. 

' The best age for setting a hen is fh)m two to five years ; and you should 
Vemark which hens make the best breeders, and keep those to laying who 
are giddy and careless of their young. In justice to the animal creation, 
however, it must l>e observed, there are bat few instances of bad parents 
for the time their nursing is necessary. 

Hens sit twenty days. Convenient places s/hOuTd be provided for their 
laying,' as these will be proper for silting likewise. If the hen-hoose is not 
secured from vermin, the eggs will be sucked and the fowls destroyed. 

Those hens are usually preferred which have tuAs of feathers on their 
heads ; those that crow are not looked upon as profitable. Some fine young- 
fowls should be reared every year, to keep up a stock of good breeders ; 
and by this attention, and removing bad layers and careless nurses, yoa 
will have a chance pf a good stock. 

Let the hens lay some time before you set them, which should be done 
from the end of February to the beginning of May. While hens are layings 
fted them well, and sometimes with oats. 

Broods of chickens are hatched all through the^summer, but those that 
come out very late require much care till they have gained some strength. 

If the eggs of any other sort are put under a hen with some of her own, 
observe to add her own as many days after the others as there is a dtfier- 
ence in the length of their sitting. A turkey and duck sit thirty days. 
Choose large clear eggs to put her upon, and such a number as she can 
properly cover. If very large eggs, there are sometimes two yolks, and of 
course neither will be productive. Ten or twelve are quite enough. 

A hen-house should be large and high, and should be frequently cleaned 
out, or the vermin of fowls will increase greatly. But hens must not be 
disturbed while sitting; for, if frightened, they sometimes forsake their 
nests. Wormwood and roe should be planted plentifully about their houses: 
boil some of the former, and sprinkle it about the floor, which should be of 
smooth earth, not paved. ' The windows of the house should be open to the 
rising sim; and a hole must be left at the door, to let the snaallerfowls go 
in : the larger may be let i^i and out by opening the door. T'bere should be 
a small sliding board to shut down when the fowls are gone to roost, which 
would prevent the small beasts of prey from committing ravages; and a 
good strong door and jock may possibly, in some measure, prevent the de- 
predations of hu-man enemies. 

When some of the chickens are batched long before the others, ft may 
be necessary to keep them in a basket of wool till the others come forth. 
The day after they are hatched give them some crumbs of white bread, and 
; Steal I (or rather cracked) grits soaked in milk. As soon as they have 

• gained a little strength, feed them with curd, cheese-parings cut small, or 

♦ any soft food, but nothing sour; and g^iv-e them clean water twice a-day. 
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<:eep the ben tinder a pen till the young have strength to follow her about, 
"which will be in, two or three weeks; and be sure to feed her well. 

The food of fowls goes first into their crop, which softens it, and theti * 
passes into the gizzard, which, by constant friction, macerates it, and this i$ 
facilitated by small stones, whiph are generally found there, and which help 
to digest the food. 

If a sitting hen is troubled with vermin, let her be well washed with a 
decoction of white lupins. The pip in fowls is Occasioned by drinking dirty 
water, or taking filtby food. A white thin scale on the tongue is the symp- 
tom. Pull che scale off with your nail, and rub the tongue with some salt, 
and the complaint will be. removed.. 

It answers well to pay some boy employed in' the farm or stable so much 
a score for the eggs he brings in. It will be his interest ihen to save theqi 
fi-om being purloined, which nobodv but one in his situation can prevent; 
^and sixpence or eightpence a score will be buying eggs cheap. 

7b Fatten Fowb or Chickens in four or five days. — Set rice over the fire 
with skimmed milk, only as much as will serve one day. Let it boil till 
the rice i^ quite s'B^elled out; you may add a teaspoonful or two of su^ar, 
. but it will do Well without Feed them three times a-day in common p^s; 
'give them only as much as will quite fill them at once. When you put 
fresh, let the pans be set in water, that no sourness may be conveyed to the 
fowls, as Afat prevents them from fattening. Give them clean water, or the 
milk of the rice, to drink ; but the less wet the latter is when perfectly soaked 
the better. By this method the flesh wilt have a clear whiteness which no 
other food gives; and when it is c<>nsidered how far a pound of rice will 
go, and how much time is ^aved by this mode, it will be found to be as 
cheap as barley-meal, or more s6. The pen should be daily cleaned, and 
ho food given for sixteen hours before poultry be killed. 

7b Choose E<rg8 ttt Market, and Preserve' /Aem.—Pnt the large end of the 
egg to your tongue; if it feels warm, it is new. In new-laid eggs there is a 
small division of the skin from the shell, which is filled with air, and is 
perceptible to the eye at the end. ' On looking through them against the 
sun or a candle, if fresh, eggs will be pretty clear. If they shake, they arc 
not fresh. 

Eggs may be bought cheapest when the hens first begin to lay in the 
spring, before they sit; in Lent and at Easter they become dear. They may 
be preserved fresh by dipping them in boiling water and instantly taking 
them out, or by oiling the shell; either of which ways is to prevent the air 
passing through it; or Uept on shelves with small holes to receive one in 
each, and be turned every other day; or close-packed in a keg, and co- 
"vered with strong lime-water. 

Feqthers,'^ln towns, poultry being usually sold ready picked, the feathers, 
which may occasionally come in small quantities, are neglected ; but orders 
' should be given to put them into a tub free from damp, and as they dry ijo 
change them into paper bags, a few in each; thejr should hang in a dry 
kitchen to season; fresh ones must not be added to those in part dried, or 
they will occasion a musty smell, but they should go through the same 
process. In a few months they will be fit to add to beds or to make pillows, 
'without the usual mode of drying them in a cool oven, which may be put- 
sued if they are wanted before five or six months. 

Dtteks generally begin to lay in the month of February. Their eggs 
should be daily taken away Except one, till they seem inclined to sit; then 
leave them, and see that there are enough. Theyreijnire no attention while 
Bitting, except to give them food at the time they come orft to seek it; and 
there should be water placed at a moderate distance from them, that their 
eggs may not be spoiled by t)ieir long absence in seeking it. Twelve or 
thirteen eggs are enotrgh: in an early season it is best to set them under ti 
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^a; and than they Q»n be kept from water till tl^y,jMiye a little strength Id 
T)ear it, which, in very cold weather, they cannot do 50 .well. They shoulji 
be put under cover especially in a wet season; for, though water is ihe na- 
tural element of ducks, yel they are apt to be killed by the cramp before 
Ihey are covered with feathers to defend them. 

Ducks should be accustomed to feed and rest at one place, which would 
gprevem their straggling loo far to lay. Places near the water to Jay in are 
advantageous; and these might be small wooden houses, with a partition 
in the middle and a door at each end. They eat any thing; and when to be 
fattened must have plenty, however coarse, and in three weeks they will 
^e fat. 

.. Geese require little expense, a^ they chiefly support themselves oh 
^commons or in lanes, wherie they can ^et water. The largest are esteemed 
the best, as also are the white and gray. . The pied and dark-coloured arp 
'hot so good. Thirty days are generally the time the goose sits, but in warm 
.weather she will sometimes hatch sponer. Give them plenty pf food, such 
.as scalded bfan and light oats; and as soon as the goslings are hatched 
*keep them housc.d for eight or ten days, and feed them wiih barley-meaj, 
;bran, curds, &c. For green geese, begin to fatten them at six or seven 
! weeks old, and feed them as above. Stubble geese require no faitening if 
.they have the run of good fields. 

Turkeys are very tender when young. As soon as hatche^ put three 
.peppercorns down their throats. Great care is necessary to their well-be- 
,'ing, because the hen is ^so carelsss that she will.\^{alfe about with one chick, 
.^nd.leave the remainder, or even tread upon and kill them. Turkeys are 
.Violent eaters; and must therefore be left to take.charg^e of thenaselves iji 
(general, except one good feed a-day. The hen sits twenty-five or thirty 
'days; and the young ones must be kept warm, as the least cold or "damp 
kills them. They must be fed often, and at a distance from the hen, who 
will eat every thin^ from them. They should have curds, green cheev«?e par- 
.ings cut small, and bread and milk with chopped wormwood in it; and their 
jdrink milk and water, but not left ^o be sour. All young fow^Is are a prey 
'for vermin, therefore they should be kept in a safe place, where none caji 
come: weasels, stoats, ferrets, &c., creep in at every small crevice. 

Let the hen be under a coop, in. a, warm .place, exposed to the sun. for 
the first three or four weeks; and the young should not be suffered to go 
out in the dew at morning or evjeniujg. Twelve eggs are enough to put 
under a turkey ; and when she is abbpt to lay, lock her i;p till.she has laid 
every morning. They usually begin to lay in March and sit in April. 
Feed them near the hen-house; and give them a little meat.in the evening, 
to accustom them to roosting there. Fatten them v^'iih sodden pats or bar- 
Jey for the first fortnight; and the last fortnight give them as abovevan'd 
*i:ice swelled with warm milk over the fire twiQe a day. The fl?sb will he 
beautifully white and fine flavourecl. The common way is to cram theip, 
.but they,are so ravenous that it seems unnecessary, if tbey are not .sufiered 
. tp go far from home, whicli makes them poor. • . , 

jPcqt-Foif/.— Feed . them as you do turkeys. They are so shy that th^ 
are seldom found for some day;i after hatching; and.it is very wrong to 
'pursue them, as. many ignorant peQp\e do, in the idea of bringing them 
home: For it only cWuses the liea'to carry the young. ones tlirough dange'r- 
^our places, and by [lurrying she treads upon them. The cock kills alfihe 
..young chickens he can get at, by one blow on the centre of the head with 
his bul; and he does the same by his own. brood before the feathery of the 
r crown come oiit. . Nature jLherefore.impels the hen to keep them put of his 
^wayji.ill. the feathers rise. . . . ;" 

Guinea Hens lay a .great number Qfego;sJj and.jf you can, discover tl^c 
jaest,it is bestto put., them under, Qommoh ,ne^s,jv,hichar.e better nurses. 
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They require gwat warmth, quiet, and carefnl feeding with rice swelled 
with milk, or bread soaked in it. Put two peppercorns down their throats 
when first hatched. ^ 

Pigeons bring two young ones at a time, and breed every monih, if. 
well looked after, and plentifully fed. They should be kept very clean, and 
the bottom of the dovecote be strewed with. sand once a month at least. 
Tares and white peas are their proper food. They should have plenty of 
fresh water in their house. Starlings and other birds are apt to come' 
among them, and suck the eggs. Vermin are likewise their great enemies, 
and destroy them- If the breed should be too small, put a few lame 
pigeons of the common kind, and of their own colour among them. Ob- 
serve not to have too large a proportion of cock-birds ; for they are quarrel- 
some, and will soon thin the dc)ve-cote. 

Pigeons are fond of salt, and it keeps them in health. Lay a large heap 
of clay near the house, and let the salt-brine that may be done with in the. 
iamily be poured upon it. 

Bay-salt and cummin^seeds mixed are a universal remedy for the dis- 
eases of pigeons. The backs and breasts are sometimes scabby; in which 
case take a quarter of a pound of bay-salt and as much common salt, a 
pound of fennel-seed, a pound of dill-seed, as much cummin-seed, and an 
ouncfi of assafcetida ; mix all with a little wheaten flour, and some fine, 
.■worked clay: when all are well beaten together, put it into two earthen pots, 
and bake them in the oven. Wh^n cold, put them on the table in the dove- 
cote; the pigeons will eat it, and, thus bd cured. 

' RabbUa.-^Thti wild ones have the finest flavour, unless great care is. 
taken to keep the tame delicately clean. The tame one brings forth every 
inonth, and must' be allowed to go with the buck as soon as she has kin- 
dled. The sweetest hay,' oats, beans, sow-thistles, parsley, carrot-tops, cah.^ 
bage-leaves, and bran, fresh and fresh, should be given to them. If nor 
Tery well attended^ their stench will destroy. themselves, and be very un- 
wholesome to all who live near them ; but attention will prevent this incon- 
venience. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
COOK^Jfty FOR THE SICK AND FOR THE POOR. 

«ICK COOKXB«T. 

. General /ZcmflrAw.— The . following pages will contain cookery fof the 
sick; it being of more consequence to support those whose bad appetite 
will not allow them to take the necessary nourishment, than to stimulate 
that of persons in health. 

It may be necessary to advise that a ch6ic'e be made of the things mosH 
likely to agree with the patient; that a change be provided; that some one 
at least be always ready; that not' too much of those be made at once whicK 
ar^ not likely to keep, as invalids require variety; and that they should suc-^ 
ceed each other in different forms and flavour. 

A clear Broth that will keep long.-^ Put the mouse-round of beef, a kn ucklc- 
bone of veaj, and a few shanks of mutton, into a deep pan, and. cover close 
with a dish or coarise crust; bake till the beef is done enough for eating^ 
with only as much water as will cover it*- Whijn cold, cover it close in a 
cool place. When to be. used, give what flavour may be approved. 

A quidt-made i^ro/A.-— Take a txme ot two of a neck or loin of mutton. 
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i^Ve off the fat and skin, set it on the fire in a small tin saucep^i) that ba» 
a' cover, with three-quarters of a pint of water, the meat being first beaten 
and cut in thin bits; put a bit of thyme and parsley, and, if approved, a 
slice of onion. Let it boil very quick; skim it nicely; take off the cover, 
if likely to be too weak; else cover it. Half an hour is sufficient for the 
whole process. 

■ A very supporting Broth against any kind of weakness. — Boil two pounds 
of loin of mutton, with a very large handful of chervil in two quarts of 
water to one. Take off part of the fat. Any other herbs or roots maj be 
aidded. Take half a pint three or four tinjes a day. 

A very nourishing Veal Broth, — Pot the knuckle of a leg or shoulder of 
veal, with very littfe meat to it, an old fowl, and four shank-bones of muilon 
extremely well soaked and bruised, three blades of mace, ten peppercorns^ 
an onion, and a large bit of bread, and three quarts of water, into a stewpol ' 
that covers close, and simmer in the slowest manner after it has boiled up 
and been skimmed ; or bake it ; strain, and take off the fat. Salt as wanted. 
It will require four hours. 

Beef Tea to drink, cold. — E. R. — ^Take a pound of lean beef, clear it 
from every particle of skin fat, or sinew, rasp or divide.it into verjr smaU 
pieces; then put it into a jar, and pour a quart of boiling water upon it;" 
plunge the jar into a kettle of boiling water, let it stand by the side of (he 
fire, but npt near enough to simmer, and allow it to grow cold. Then' 
^train the beef-tea through a jnuslin-sieve, and if the patient be very deli- 
cate, filter it through blotting-paper. .. J 

This tea is to be taken when cold, and will remain upon the stomach 
when other nourishment fails: it may be given to infants.. , 

Beef Tea. — Cut a pound of fleshy beef in thin slices; simmer with a 
quart of water twenty minutes afler it has once boiled and been skimmed. 
Season if approved; but it has generally only salt 

Dr. Ratcliffe^s Restorative Pork Jelly. — ^Take a leg of wejl-fed pork, just as 
cut up; beat it, and break the bone. Set it over a ge"ntie finj with three 
gallons of water, and simmer to^oneV Let half an ounce of mace and the 
same of nutmegs stew in it. Strain through a fine sieve. When cold, 
take off the fat Give a chocolate-cup the first and last thing, and at noon, 
putting salt to taste. 

Shank Jelly, — Soak twelve shanks of mutton four hours, then brush and 
scour them very clean. Lay them in a saucepan with three blades of 
mace, an onion, twenty Jamaica and thirty. or 4>rty black peppers, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, and a crust of bread made very brown by toasting. Pour 
three quarts of water to. them, and set them on a hot.hearth close covered; 
let them simmer as gently as possibe for five hoursj^theh strain it off, and 
put it in a cold place. ... 

This may have the addition of a pound of beef, if approved, for flavour. 
It is a remarkably good thing for people who are weak. 

Broth of Beef Mutton^ and Veal. — Put two pounds of lean beef, one pound 
of iscrag of veal, one pound of scrag of mutton, sweet herbs, and ten pep- 
percorns, into a nice tin saucepan, with five quarts of water; simmer to 
Uiree quarts, and clear fryi}i,.the fat when cold. Add one onion, if ap- 
proved. 

Sovip and broth made of differeiit, a>eats are more supporting, as well a9 
fetter flavoured. . 

To remove the fat, take itoff.wlien cold as clean as possible ; and if 
there be stil[ any remaining, lay a bit of clean blotiing or cap paper on the 
broth when m the basin, ar^d it will take up every particle. 

Calfs-feet Bro/A.--?oil two feet in three quarts of, water to half; strain! 
and set it by ; when to l?e u^ed, t^ke off the f^t, put a lar^se ,teacupful of the 
jelly into a saucepan, withi .hia^lf a ^1^§^ o.f pwfei wine'j^ little sugar and 
i^utmeg, '45i.j b^;,^ Jt up till Ubp ;:egkV'}^r^^^^> .*^^?-^ t^ff Or litjle^o.f it and 



beat , by degree'^ io^.lbe. vpik.of im eggf^.^nd adtJijng a bit of butter, the size 

' of a imtmeg, stir it afl together, but do not let it boil. * Grate a piece pf 
fres,h,lemQOrpe€l.iD]Loit, . . , i ' ^ '.. 

!. ulnoM^,— Boil two calf *s-feet, two ounces of veaU and two of beef, the 

..bottom ofji, penny-loaf, two or three bjades of na^ce, half a nutmeg slice^, 
and a little Salt, in three quarts of waiter; to three pints ; strain, and takeoff 
thelaf.,, .,. _ ., ..:. ... ,. , .. ;■.,..-, ;, ,,., . ■. ./ ' ..• -. 

, Clitek^n 5/*o^.7-i»ut tlje body gind lef s o^ the fowl that chicken p^ad^ 

■'was made, of, as in pagf J^iO, after taking bfi* the skin and rump, into tlv^ 
water; it wa^s boile,d in,, with oAe blade of maqe, one slice , of. onion, and ten 
white pepperpqfns. . Simmertill the broth be of a pleasant flavour. If hot 
water enough, add a little^ peat aiquarter ofjanpunce of sweet almoncb 
with a teaspoonful of waxe/;,,fine, boil it in the. broth, ^Irain, ^nd, whe^.cola, 

,.remove Jth^fat. -, .v * V -, 

Iftl B^oth^-r-Clesin ha,lf.a, pound of small eels,* and set them on with threjB 

^pints of watei:, sorpe p^rsl^y, one slice of onion, a few peppercorna; Ij^t 
them simmer till the eels are broken, and the broth good. Add salt, and 

^strain it off. . . .... ^ 

The above should make three half-pints of broth. . , ' '.' - ^ 

{ Arrow-Root Jelly* — Of this beware of having the wrong sort, for it has 
been counterfeited with bad effect. If genuine, it is very nourishing, espe- 
cially for weak bowels. Put into a saucepan half a pint of water; a glas^s 
of sherry, or a spoonful of brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil up 

/jcmce, then mix it by degrees into a dessert-spoonful of arrowrroot, pre- 
viously rubbed smooth with two spoonfuls of cold water; then return ih^ 

^ whole into. the saucepan; stir and boil it three minutes. 

Tapioca /c/Zi^.—Choose the largest sort,- pour cold water on to ^ash it 

* two or three, times, then soak it in fresh water, five or six fiours, ai^ 
fimmer it in the same until it becomes quite clear ; then put lemonji^ce, 

.wine, and siigar. The peel should have been boiled in it. It thickens 
incry ii^uch. 

Gloueesier Jc//y,r-Take rice, sago, pearl-barley, hartshorn shavings, and 

, erinp;o-r6ot, each an ounce ; simmer with three pints of water to one, api4 

.strain it. When cold it will be a jelly; of which give, dissolved in wine, 
milk, or broth, in change with pih^r ppurishment,' ^ 

^ Panada^ made in five vunuies^-^ei a little water on the fire with a glass 

•of white wine, some »ugar, j^nd a scrape of nutmeg and lemon-peel: meaii- 
while grate some crumbs of bread. The moment the mixture boils uji, 

.Jjeeping at still on. the fire^ put the.^rum,bs in, and let it bgil as fast as it 

'can. When of a proper thickness just to drink, take it off. . 
, . Another, — Make as abpve, but, in:^ lead of a glass of wine, put in a tea- 
spoonful of rum, and a bit of butter; sugar as above. This is a most 
pleasiant mess. 

Anotlter, — Put to the water a bit of lemompee^, mix the crumbs in, and, 

.when nearly, boiled enough, put some. lemon or orangC; syrup. Observe to 
boil all the ingredients, for, if any be added after, the panada will break and 
not jeljy. ' .- • , , 

Bread Jelly, -—E, R. — Take a penny-roll, pare ojff. the crust and cut the 
crumb, into thin slices; toast them on both,side?of a light pale brown. Put 

.them into a quart of spring water. Jet it simmer gently over the fire until 

"the liquid becomes a jelly, strain it thcou^ a thin j^loth, and flavour it wiji 
a little lemon-juice and sugarj added «rhen hot. . it )vine be permitted, it is 
an improvement. This jelly is of so strengthening a nature, that one tea- 
spoonful affords more nourishment than a teacupful of ^ny other. It .may 
be prepared without the lemon-juice jsgid sugar, an<i a teaspoonful put into 
every liquid the patient takes; such a^ tea, coffee, broth, &c. 

A Restwative Jellf/.'-'E. /?.--Take one ounce of rice, the same quantity of 
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sago, pearl-barley, hartshorn-sbavings and erixigo root, put them into ihr^e 
pints of water, and let it simmer till reduced to ooe pint : Ihen strain it blT, 
and, when cold, put hi a Ihtle wine or milk. 

Farinaceous Jelly. — E. iJ.— Tapioca, whole rice, pearl-bartey and Sago, 
of each two ounces ; boil them it tWo quarts of water Over a slow fire, slir 
while boiling, strain it through a sieVe, and flavour it with sugar, lemon or 
orange juice. 

Chicken Panada^— Boil a chicken till about three parts ready in a quart 
of water; take off the skin, cut the white meat off when coW and put into a 
marble mortar: pound it to a paste with a little of the water it was boiled 
in, season with a little salt, a grate of nutmeg, and the least bit of a lemun- 
peel. Boil gently for a few mimiles to the consistency you like; it should 
'be such as you can drink, though tolferably thick. ; 

This conveys great nourishment in small compass. 

SippetSf when Ihc stomach will not receive meat.^On an extremely hot plate 
put two or three sippets bf breaid, and pour over them some gravy from 
beef, mutton, or veal, With which no butter has been mixed. Sprinkle ^ 
little salt over. 

Eggs, — An egg broken into a cup of tea, or beaten or mixed with a basin 
of jnilk, makes a breakfast more supporting than tea solely. 

An egg divided, and the yolk and white beaten separately, then mixed 
with a glass of wine, will afford two very wholesome draughts, and proVe 
'lighter than when taken together. 

Eggs very little boiled, or poached, taken in small quantity, convey 
, "much nourishment: the yolk only, when dressed, should be eaten by 
iffvalids. 

A great Restorative. — Bake two calf 's-feet in two j)ints bf water and tH e 
;same quantity of new milk, in a jar, close-covered, three hours and a half. 
When cold, remove the fat. 

• Give a large teacupfal the first and last thing. Whatever flavour Is 
approved, give it by baking in it lemon-peel, cinnamon, or mace. Atld 
sugar after. •• 

Another. — fiffmmer six sheep's-trotters, Iwo blades oT mace, a little cinna- 
mon, lemon-peel, a few hartshorn shavings, and a little isinglass, in two 
•quarts of water, to one; when cold, take off the fat, and give near half a 
pint twice a-day, warming with it a little new milk. 

Another. — ^Boil one ounce of isinglass shavings, forty Jamaica peppers, 
and a bit of brown crust of bread, in a quart of Water, to a pint, anU 
'Strain it. ' ^ 

This makes a pleasant jelly to keep in the house; of whitjh a large 
spoonful may be taken in wine and water, milk, tea, soup, or any way. 

Another^ a most pleasant draught. — Boil a quarter of an ounce of isinglass 
\shavings with a pint of new milk to half; add a bit of sugar,and,for change, 
a bitter almond. 

Give this at bed-lime, not too warm. 

Cattdle. — Make a very fine smooth gruel of half grits; strain it when 
boiled well; stir it at all times till cold. When to be used, add sugar, winB 
and lemon-peel, with nutmeg. Some like a spoonful of .brandy besides the 
^ine; others like lemon-j-uice. 

Another.—Boil up half a pint of fine gruel, with a bit of butter the sizedf 
a large nutmeg, a large spoonful of brandy, the same of white wine, one of 
'capillaire, a bit of letrioh peel and nutmeg. 

Another. — Into a pint of fine gruel, not thick, put, while it is boiling-hot, 
"the yolk of an egg beaten with sogar, and mixed with a large spoofaful bf 
cold water, a glass of wine and nutmeg. Mix by degrees. It is very agree- 
able, and nourishing. Some like -gruel ^ith a glass of table-beer, sugar, Ac., 
with or without a teaspoonfurof brandy. , 
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CM Cauiile, — Boil a quart of spring- water; when cold, add the yolk of 
an eggi the juice of a small lemon, six spoonfuls of sweet wine, sugar to 
your taste, and. syrup of lemons one ounce. 

A Flour Caudle, — into five large spoonfuls of the purest water rub smooth 
one dessert-spoonful of fine flour. Set over the fire five spoonfuls of new 
milk, and put two bits of sugar into it; the moment it boils, pour into it the 
flour and water, and stir it over a slow fire twenty minutes. It is a nourish- 
ing and gently astringent food. This is an excellent food for babies who 
have weak bowels. 

Rice Cai/rf/c— When the water boils, pour into it some grated rice mixed 
with a little cold water; when of a proper consistence, add sugar, lemon- 
peel, and cinnamon, and a glass of brandy to a quart. Boil all smooth. 

^/?oMcr.— Soak some Carolina rice in water an hour, strain it, and put 
two spoonfuls of the rice into a pint and a quarter of milk; simmer till it 
will pulp through a sieve, then put the pulp and milk into the sauce- 
pan, with a bruised clove and a bit of white sugar. Simmer ten minutes : 
if too thick add a spoonful or two of milk; and serve with thin toast. 

To Mull Wine. — Boil some spice in a little water till the flavour is gained, 
then add an equal quantity of port, some sugar and nutmeg; boil together, 
and serve with toast. 

Another way. — Boil a bit of cinnamon and some grated nutmeg a few 
minutes in a large teacupful of water: then put to it a pint of porlwine,and 
add sugar to your taste; beat it up, and it will be ready. 

Or it may he made of good British wine. 

To make Coffee, — Put two ounces of fresh-ground coffee, of the best 
quality, in a coflfee-pot, and ponr eight coffee-cups of boiling water on it: 
let it boil six minutes, pour out a cupful two or three times, and return it 
again; then put two or three isinglass-chips into it and pour one larg€f 
spoonful of boiling w^ater on it, and boil it five minutes more, and set the 
pot by the fire to keep hot for ten minutes, and you will have coffee of a 
beautiful clearness. 

Fine cream should always be served with coff'ee, and either pounded 
sugar-candy or fine Lisbon sugar. 

If for foreigners, or those who like it extremely strong, make only eight 
dishes from three ounces. If not fresh roasted, lay it before the fire until 
perfectly hot and dry; or you may'put the smallest bit of fresh butter into 
a preserving-pan of a small size, and when hot, throw the coflT?e in it, and 
tosf? it about until it be freshened, letting it be cold before ground. 

Coffee Milk. — Boil a dessert-spoonful of ground coffee in'nearly a pint oi 
milk, a quarter of an hour; then put into it a shaving or two of isinglass, 
and clear it; let it boila ievr minutes, and set it on the side of the fire to 
^row fine. 

This is a very fine breakfast; it should be sweetened with real Lisbon 
sugar of a good quality. 

Chocolate. — Those who use much of this article will find the following 
mode of preparing it both useful and economical ; — cut a cake of chocolate 
in very small bits; put a pint of water into the pot, and, when it boils, put 
in the above; mill it off* the fire until quite melted, then on a gentle fire tilt 
h boil; pour it into a basin, and it will keep in acool place eight or ten 
days, or more; When wanted, put a spoonful or two into milk, boil it 
with sugar, and mill it well. 

This, if not made thick, is a very good breakfast or supper. 

Patent Cocoa is a light wholesome breakfast. 

Saloop.^Boil a little water, wine, lemon-peel and sugar together: then' 
mix with a small quantity of the powder,*previously rubbed smooth with » 
little cold water; stir it all togethcrf and boil it a few ijainuies. 
21 ^ . 
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3Rlk Porridge. — Make a fine gruel of half-grits, long boiled ; strain off*; 
ieither add cold milk, or warm with milk, as may be approved. 

French Milk Porridge^ — Stir some oatmeal and water together, let it stand 
to be clear, and pour off the latter; pour fresh water upon it, stir it well, 
let it stand till next day; strain through a fine sieve, and boil the water, 
adding milk while doing. The proportion of water must be small. 

This is much ordered, with toast, for the breakfast of weak persons 
abroad. 

^ Ground Rice Milk, — Boil one spoonful of ground rice, rubbed down 
smooth, with three half-pints of milk, a bit of cinnamon, lemon-peel and 
nutmeg. Sweeten when nearly done. 

Sago. — ^To prevent the earthy taste, soak it in cold water an hour, pour 
that off, and wash it well ; then add more, and simmer gently till the berries 
are clear, with' lemon-peel and spice, if approved. Add wine and sugar, 
and boil all up together. 

Sago Milk. — Cleanse as above, and boil it slowly, and wholly with new 
milk. It swells so much, that a small quantity will be sufficient for a quart, 
and when done it will be diminished to about a pint. It requires no sugar 
br flavouring. 

Asses* Milk far surpasses any imitation of it that can be made. It should 
be milked into a glass that is kept warm by being in a basin of hot water. 

The fixed air that it contains gives some people a pain in the stomach. 
At first a teaspoonful of rum may be taken with it, but should only be put 
in the moment it is to be swallowed. 

Artificial Asses* Milk. — Boil together a quart of water, a quart of new 
tnilk, an ounce of w.hite sugar-candy, half an ounce of eringo-rooi,andhalf 
an ounce of conserve of roses, till half be wasted. 

This is astringent, therefore proportion the doses to the effect, and the 
quantity to what will be used while sweet. 

Another. — Mix two spoonfuls of boiling water, two of milk, and an egg 
well beaten ; sweeten with pounded white sugar-candy. This may betakea 
twice or thrice a day. 

Another. — Boil two ounces of hartshorn shayings, two ounces of pearl- 
barley, two ounces of candied eringo-root and one dozen of snails that have 
been bruised, in two quarts of water to one. Mix with an equal quantity 
of new milk, when taken twice a day. 

Water Gruel. — Put a large spoonful of oatmeal by degrees into a pint of 
water, and when smooth boil it. 

Aiiother way. — Ruh smooth a large spoonful of oatmeal with two of water, 
and pour it into a pint of water boiling on the fire ; stir it well and boil it 
quick, but take care it does not boil over. In a quarter of an hour strain 
it off, and add salt and a bit of butler when eaten. Stir until the butter be 
incorporated. • 

* Barley Gruel — Wash four ounces of pearl-barley; boil it in two quarts 
of water with a stick of cinnamon, till reduced to a quart; strain and return 
it into the saucepan with sugar and three-quarters of a pint of poriwine. 
Heat up, and use as wanted. 

A very agreeable Dririje. — Into a tumbler of fresh cold water pour a table- 
spoonful of capillaire and the same of good vinegar. 

Tamarinds, currants, fresh or in jelly, or scalded currants or cranberries, 
make excellent drinks, with a little sugar or not as may be agreeable, 

A refreshing Drink in a Fever. — Put a little tea-sage, two sprigs of balm, 
and a &//& wood-sorrel, into a stone jug, having first washed and dried them; 
peel thin a small lemon, and clear from the white; slice it, and put a bit of 
the peel in ; then pour in three pjnts oj boiling water, sweeten and cover 
it close. 00^ 

AnofherDnnk.--yVa$\i extremely well an ounce of pearl-barley; sift it 
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twice, then, put to it three pints of water, a,n ounce of sweet almonds beaten 
fine, and a bit of lemon-peel ; boil till you have a smooth liquor, then put in 
a Utile syrup of lemons and capillaire. 

Another, — Boil three pints of water, with an ounce and a half of tama- 
rinds, three ounces of currants, and two ounces of stoned raisins, till near 
a third be consumed. Strain it on a bit of leftion-peel, which remove in an 
hour, as it gives a bitter taste if left long. 

A most pleasant Drink. — Put a tea-cupful of cranberries into a cup of 
water, and mash them. In the mean lime boil two quarts of water with 
one large spoonful of oatmeal and a bit of lemon-peel; then add the cran- 
berries, and as much fine Lisbon sugar as shall leave a smart flavour of 
the fruit, and a quarter of a pint of sherry, or less, as may be proper: boil 
all for half an hour, and strain oflf. 

Soft and fine Draught for those who are weak and have a cotfgA.— Beat a 
fresh-laid egg, and mix it with a quarter of a pint of new milk warmed, a 
large spo?)nful of capillaire, the same of rose-water, and a little nutmeg 
scraped. Do not warm it after the egg is put in. Take it the first and last 
thing. 

Tocui and Water. — Toast slowly a thin piece of bread till extremely brown 
Sind hard, but not the least black; then plunge it into a jug of cold water, 
and cover it over an hour before used. This is of particular Use in weak 
bowels. It should be of a fine brown colour before drinking it. 

WAcy. — E, /?.— rPut a pint of milk, milk- warm, into a slewpJin or other 
vessel before the fire, add to it half a tablespoonful of rennet. When the 
curd forms, cut it into squares to allow the whey to escape. Then put it 
on a sieve carefully, for it niust not be burned. ^** . 

Lemon Water, a delightful drink.— Pnt two slices of lemon thinly pared 
into a teapot,^ little bit of the' peel, and a bit of sugar, or a large spoonful 
of capillaire ; pour in a pint of boiling water, and stop it close two hours. 

Apple Water. — Cut t^wo large apples in slices, and pour a quart of boiling 
water on them; or on roasted apples; strain in two or three hours, and 
sweeten lightly. 

White-wine Whey. — Put half a pint of new milk on the fire ; the moment 
it boils up, pour in as much sound raisin wine as will completely turn it, 
and it looks clear; let it boil up, then set the saucepan aside till the curd 
subsidies, and do not stir it. Pour the whey ofl^, and add to it half a pint of 
boiling water and a bit of white sugar. Thus you will have a whey per- 
fectly cleared of milky particles, and as weak as you choose to make it. 

■ Vinegar and Lemon Wheys, — Pour into boiling milk as much vinegar or 
lemon-juice as will make a small quantity quite clear, dilute with hot water 
to an agreeable smart acid, and. put a bit or two of sugar. This is less 
heating than if made of wine; and, if only to excite perspiration, answers 
as well. 

Buttermilk, with Bread or without.— It is most wholesome when sour, as 
being less likely to be heavy; but most agreeable when made of sweet 
cream. 

Dr. Boerhaave's Sweet Buttermilk.— Take the milk from the cow into a 
small churn, of about six shillings price ; in about ten minutes begin churn- 
ing, and continue till the flakes of butler swim about pretty thick, and the 
milk is discharged of all the greasy particles, and appears thin and blue. 
Strain it through a sieve, and drink it as frequently as possible. 

It should form the whole of the patient's drink, and the food should be 
biscuits and rusks in every way and sort; ripe and dried fruits of various 
kinds, when a decline is apprehended. 

Baked and dried fruits, raisins in particular, make excellent suppers for 
invalids, with biscuits or common cake. 

Orgeat.— Besii two ounces of almonds, with a teaspoonful of orange- 
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flower water, and a bitter almond or two ; then pour a quart of milk and 
water to the paste. Sweeten with sugar or capillaire. This is a fine drink 
for those who have a tender chest ; and in the gout it is highly useful, and 
with the addition of lialf an ounce of gum arabic has been found to allay 
the painfulness of the attendant heat. Haifa glass of brandy may be added 
if thought too cooling in the latter complaints, and the glass of orgeat may 
be put into a basin of warm water. 

Orangeade or Lemonade. — Squeeze the juice, pour boiling water on a little 
of the peel, and cover close. Boil water and sugar to a thin syrup, and 
skim it. When all are cold, mix the juice, the infusion and the syrup, 
with as much more water as will make a sherbet; strain through a jelly- 
bag. Or squeeze the juice, and strain it, and add water and capillaire. 

Egg'Wine, — Beat an egg, mix wiih it a spoonful of cold water; set on the 
pre a glass of white wine, half a glass of water, sugar and nutmeg. Whea 
it boils, pour a little of it to the egg by degrees, till the whole be in, stirring 
jt well; then return the whole into a saucepan, put it on a gentle fire, stir 
it one way for not more than a minute; for if it boil, or the egg be stale, it 
will curdle. Serve with toast. 

Egg-wine may be made as above,. without warming the egg, and it is 
then lighter on the stomach, though not so pleasant to the taste. 

COOKBKT JOB THE POOR. 

General Remarks and Hlnts,-^! promised a few hints, to enable every 
family to assist the poor of their neighbourhood at a.yery trivial expense; 
and these may be varied or amended at the discretion of the mistress. 

Where cows are kept, a jug of skimmed milk is a valuable present, and 
a. very common one. 

When the oven is hot, a large pudding may be baked, and given to a sick 
or young family; and, thus made, the trouble is littie. Into a deep coarse 
pan put half a pound of rice, four ounces of coarse sugar or treacle, two 
quarts of milk, and two ounces of dripping: set it cold into the oven. It 
will take a good while, but be an excellent solid food. 

A very gopd meal may be bestowed in a thing calleJ^ brewis, which is 
-thus made: — Cut a very thick upper crust of bread, and put it into the pot 
where salt beef is boiling and near ready ; it will attract some of the fat, 
and when swelled out, will be no unpalatable dish to those who rarely taste 
meat. 

A Baked Soup. — Put a pound of any kind of meat cut in slices, two 
onions, two carrots, ditto, two ounces of rice, a pint of split peas, or whole 
ones if previously soaked, pepper and salt into an earthen jug of pan, and 
pour one gallon of water. Cover it very close, and bake it with the bread. 

The cook should be charged to save -the boiling of every piece of meat, 
ham, tongue, &c., however salt; and it is easy to use only a part of that, 
and the rest of fresh water, and by the addition of more vegetables, the 
bones of the meat used in the family, the pieces of meat that come from 
table on the plates, and rice, Scotch barley, or oatmeal, there will be some 
gallons of nutritious soup two or three times a week. The bits of meat 
should be only warmed in the soup, and remain whole ; the bones, &c., 
boiled till they yield their nourishment. If the things are ready, to put in 
the boiler as soon as the meat is served, it will save lighting the fire and 
second cooking. 

Take turnips, carrots, leeks, potatoes, the outer leaves of lettuce, celery, 
or any sort of vegetable-that is at hand ; cut them small, and throw in with 
the thick part of peas after they have been pulped for soup, and grits of 
coarse oatmeal which have been used for grvigl. 

Should the soup be of poor meat, the long boilJng of the bones and dif- 
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ferent vegetables will afford better Dourishment than the laborious poor 
can obtain; especially jis they are rarely tolerable cooks, and have not fuel ^ 
to do justice to what they buy. Btit in every family there is some super- 
fluity; and, if it be prepared with cleanline^ and care, the benefit will be 
very great to the receiver, and the satisfaction no less to the giver. 

I found, in a lime of scarcity, ten or fifteen gallons of soup, could be 
dealt out weekly at an expense not worth mentioning, though the vege- 
tables were bought. If in the villages about London, abounding -vzith opu- 
lent families, the quantity of ten gallons were made in ten gentlemen's 
houses, there would be a hundred gallons of wholesome agreeable food 
given weekly for the supply of forty poor families, at the rate of two gal- 
lons and a half each. 

What a relief to the labouring husband, instead of bread and cheese, it 
have a warm, comfortable meal ! To the sick, aged, and infant branches, 
how important an advantage ! Nor less to the industrious mother, whose 
forbearance from the necessary quantity of food, that others may have a 
larger share, frequently reduces that strength upon which the welfare of 
her family essentially depends. 

It very rarely happens ihat servants object to seconding the kindness of 
their superiors to the poor; but, should the cook in any family think the 
adoption of this plan too troublesome, a gratuity at the pnd of the winter 
might repay her, if the love of her fellow-creatures failed of doing it a 
hundred-fold. Did she readily enter into it, she would never wash away, 
as useless, the peas or grits of which soup or gruel has been made, broken 
potatoes, the green heads of celery, the necks and feet of fowls, and par- 
ticularly the shanks of mutton, and various other articles, which, in pre- 
paring dinner for the family, are thrown aside. ' 

Fish affords great nourishment, and that not by the part eaten only, but 
the bones, heads and fins, which contain an isinglass. When the fish 
is served, let the cook put by some of the water, and stew in it the above: 
as likewise add the gravy that is in the dish, until she obtain all the good- 
ness. If to be eaten by itself, when it makes a delightful broth, she should 
add a very small bit of onion, some pepper, and a little rice-flour rubbed 
down smooth with it. 

But strained, it«makes a delicious improvement to the meat-soup, par- 
ticularly for the sick; and, when such are to be supplied, the milder parts 
of the spare bones. and meat should be used for them, with little, if any, of 
the liquor of the salt meats. 

The fat should not be taken off the broth or soup, as the poor like it, and 
are nourished by it. 

An excellent Soup for the weakly. — Put two cow-heels and a breast of 
mutton into a large pan with four ounces of rice, one onion, twenty Jamaica 
peppers, and twenty black, a turnip, a carrot, and four gallons of water; 
cover with brown paper, and bake six hours. 

Sog-o.^— Put a teacupful of sago into a quart of water, and a bit of lemon- 
peel ; when thickened grate some ginger, and add half a pint of raisin wine, 
brown sugar, and two spoonfuls of geneva; boil all up together. 

It is a most supporting thing for those whom disease has left very 
feeble. 

Caudle finr the Sick and Lying-in.—Sel three quarts of water on the fire$ 
mi^p smooth as much oatmeal as will thicken the whole with a pint of cold 
water; when boiling, pour the latter in, and twenty Jamaica peppers in 
fine powder; boil to a good middling thickness; then add sugar, half apint 
of well-fermented table-beer, and a glass of gin. Boil all. 

This mess twice, and once or twice of broth, will be of incalculable 
service. 

There is not a better occasion for charitable commiseration than when 

21* ^ 
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a person is sick. A bit of meat or padding sent unexpectedly has often 
been the means of recalling long-lost uppetiie. 

Nor are the indigent alone the grateful receivers; for in the highest 
houses a real good sick coott is rarely met with; and many who possess 
air the goods of fortune have attributed the first return of hesdth to an appe- 
tite excited by stood kitchen physic, as it is called. 

VARIOUS RECEIPTS, AND DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. 

VABIOUS BSCEIPTfl. 

To make Soft Pomatum, — Beat half a pound of unsalted fresh lard ia 
common water; then soak and beat it in two rose-waters, drain it, and beat 
it with two spoonfuls of brandy; let it drain from this; add to it some 
essence of lemon, and keep it in small pots. « 

Another way. — Soak half a pound of clear beef-marrow, and a pound of 
Knsalted fresh lard, in water, two or three days, changing and beating it 
every day. Put it into a sieve; and, when dry, into a jar, and the jar into 
a saucepan of water. When melted^ pour it into a basin, and beat it with 
two spoonfuls of brandy; drain off the brandy, and then add essence of 
lemon, bergamot, or any other scent that is liked. 

Hard Pomatum. — Prepare equal quantities of beef-marrow and mutton- 
suet as before, using the brandy to preserve it, and adding the scent; then 
pour it into moulds, or, if you have none, into phials of the size you choose 
.the rolls to be. When cold, break the bottles, clear away the glass care- 
.fully, and put paper round the rolls. ; 

Pomade Divine. — Clear a pound and a half of beef-marrow from the 
strings and bone, put it into an earthen pan or vessel of water fresh from 
the spring, and change the water night- and morning for ten days; then 
steep it in rose-water twenty-four hours, and drain it in a cloth till quite 
dry. Take an ounce of each of the following articles, namely, storax, 
gura-benjarnin, odoriferous cypress powder, or of Florence, half an ounce 
of cinnamon, two drachms of cloves, and two drachms of nutmeg, all finely- 
powdered; mix them with the marrow aoove prepared; then put all the 
ingredients into a pewter pot that holds three pints; make a paste of white 
of egg and flour, and lay it upon a piece of rag. Over tfiat must be another 
piece of linen to cover the top of the pot very close, that none of the steam 
may evaporate. Put the pot into a large copper pot with water, observing 
to keep it steady, that it may not reach to the covering of the pot that holds 
the marrow. As the water shrinks, add more, boiling hot; for it must boil 
fipur hours without ceasing a moment. Strain the ointment through a 
linen cloth into small pots, and, when cold, cover them. Do not touch it 
with any thing but silver. It will keep many years. 

A fine pomatum may be made -by putting half a pound of fresh marrow, 
prepared as above, and two ounces of hog's lard, on the ingredients ; and 
then observing the same process as above. 

Pot Pourri. — Put into a large China jar the following ingredients 
in layers, with bay»salt strewed between the layers: — two pecks of 
damask-roses, part in buds and part blown; "violets, orange-flowers and 
jasmine, a handful of each; orris root sliced, benjamin and storax, 
two ounces of each; a quarter of an ounce of musk; a quarter of a 
pound of angelica-root sliced; a quart of the red parts of clove-gillf- 
flowers; two handfuls of lavender-flowers; half a handful of rosemary- 
flowers; bay and laurel leaves, half a handful of each; three Seville 
oranges, stuck as full of cloves as possible, dried in a cool oven, and 
pounded; half a handful of knotted marjoram; and two handfuls of balm 
of Gilead dried. Cover all quite close. When the pot is uncovered, the 
perfume is very fine. 
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A quicker tort of Sweet Pot. — Take three handfuls of orange-floisrers, three 
of clove-gillyflowers, three of damask roses, one of knotted marjoram, one 
of lemon-thyme, six bay-leaves, a handfal of rosemary, one of myrtle, half 
one of mint, one of lavender, the rind of a lemo'n, and a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves. Chop all, and put them in layers, with pounded bay-salt between 
up to the top of the jar. 

If all the ingredients cannot be got at once, put them in as you get them; 
^ways throwing in salt with every new article. 

To make Wash-Balls. — Shave thin two pounds of new white soap into 
. about a teacupful of rose-water, then pour as much boiling water on as 
will soflen it. Put into a brass pan a pint of sweet oil, four pennyworth of 
oil of almonds, half a pound of spermaceti, and set all over the fire till dis- 
solved; then add the soap, and half an' ounce of camphor that has first 
been reduced to powder by rubbing it in a mortar, with a few drops of 
spirits of wine or lavender-water, or any other scent. Boil ten minutes, 
then pour it into a basin, and stir it till it is quite thick enough to roll up ' 
into hard balls, which must then be done as soon as possible. If essence 
is used, stir it in quick after it is taken off the fire, that the flavour may not 
fly off. 

Paste for Chapped Hands, and which will preserve them smooth by constant 
'use, — Mix a quarter of a pound of unsalted hog's lard, which has been 
washed in common and then roa^water, with the yolks of two new laid 
eggs, and a large spoonful of honey. Add as much fine oatmeal or almond- 
paste as will work into a paste. 

For Chapped Lips* — Put a quarter of an ounce of benjamin, storax and 
spermaceti, two pennyworth of alkanet-root,a large juicy apple chopped, a 
bunch of black grapes bruised, a quarter of a pound of unsalted butter, and 
two ounces of bees'-wax, into a new tin saucepan. Simmer gently till the 
wax, &c., are dissolved, and then strain it through linen. When cold, melt 
it again, and pour it into small pots or boxes |^ or, if to make cakes, use the 
bottoms of teacups. 

Hungary Water, — ^To one pint of highly-rectified spirit of wine, put an 
ounce of oil of rosemary and two drachms of essence of ambergris; shake 
the bottle well several times, then let the cork remain out twenty-four hours. 
After a month, during which time shake it daily, put the water into small 
bottles. 

Honey Water, — Take a pint of spirit as above, and three drachms of es- 
sence of ambergris; shake them well daily. 

Lavender Water, — Take a pint of spirit as above, essential oil of lavendet 
one ounce, essence of ambergris two drachms ; put all into a quart bottle, 
and shake it extremely well. 

An excellent Water to prevm^hair from falling off^ and to thicken it. — Put 
four pounds of unadulterateWoney into a still, with twelve handfuls of the 
tendrils of vines, and'the same quantity of rosemary-tops. Distil as cool 
and as slowly as possible. The liquor may be allowed to drop till it begins 
to taste sour. 

Black Paper for Drawing Patterns. — Mix and smooth lamp-black and 
sweet oil; with a bit of flannel cover a sheet or two of large writing-paper 
with this mixture; then dab the paper dry with a bit of fine linen, and keep 
it by for using in the following manner: — 

Put the black side on another sheet of ptipef, and fasten the comers to- 
gether with small pins. Lay on the back of tlte blaclt paper the pattern to 
be drawn, and go over it with the point of a steel pencil: the black paper 
"will then leave the impression of the pattern on the under sheet, on which 
you must draw it with ink. 

If you draw patterns on cloth or muslin, do it with a pen dipped in a 
bit of stone blue, a bit of sugar, and a little water, mixed smooth in a teacup. 
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in which it will be always ready for use, if fresh; wet to a due cousistence 
as wanted. 

Black Ink. — Take a gallon of rain or soft water, and three-quarters of a 
pound of blue galls bruised; infuse them three weeks, s^lirring daily. Then ' 
add four ounces of green copperas, four ounces of logwood chips, six 
ounces of gum arable, and a wineglassful of brandy. 

Another war/. — The ink-powder sold in Shoe-lane is one of the best pre- 
parations in this useful article. Directions /ire given with it how to mix 
it; in addition to which a large cup of sweet-wort to two papers of the 
powder gives it the brightness of the japan ink. If a packet of six papers 
IS bought together, it costs only eighteen pence, and that quantity will- 
last a long time. 

To Cement Broken China. — Beat lime into the most impalpable powder, 
sift it through fine n^uslin; then .tie some into a thin muslin; put on the 
edges of the broken China some white of egg^ then dust some lime quickly 
on the same, and unite them exactly. 

An excellent StiKco, which will adhere to Wood- Work. — Take a bushel of 
the best limestone, a pound of yellow ochre, and a quarter of a pound of 
brown umber, all in fine powder. Mix them with a sufficient quantity of 
hot (but not boiling) water to a proper thickness ; and lay it on with a 
white washer's brush, which should be new. If the wall be quite smooth, 
one or two coats will do; but each mu|t be dry before the next is put on. 
The month of March is the best seasorrlor doing this. 

Masons* Washes for Stucco. — Bltie. — To four pound of blue vitriol, and a 
pound of the best whiting, put a gallon of water in an iron or brass pot. 
Let it boil an hour, stirring it all the time. Then pour it into an earthen 
pan and set it by for a day or two till the colour is settled. Pour off the 
water, and mix the colour with whitewasher*s size. Wash the walls three 
or four times, according as is necessary. 

Ytllow. — Dissolve in soft water over the fire equal quantities separately 
of umber, bright ochre, and«blue black. Then put some of each into as 
much whitewash as you think sufficient for the work, and stir it all together. 
If either cast predominates, add more of the others till you haver the proper 
tint. 

The most beautiful whitewash is made by mixing the lime and size with 
skim milk instead of water. 

Roman Cement or Mortar ^ for outside Plastering or Brick- Work. — This will 
resist all weather, and may be used to great advantage to line reservoirs, 
as no water can penetrate it. 

Take eighty-four pounds of drift sand, twelve pounds of unslaked lime, 
and four pounds of the poorest cheese grated through an iron grater. When 
well mixed, add enough hot (but not boiling! water to make into a proper 
consistence for plastering such a quantit\l(| the above as is wanted. It 
requires very good and quick working. One hod of this mortar will go a 
great way, as it is to be laid on in a thin smooth coat, without the* least 
* space being left uncovered. The wall or lath-work should be covered first 
with hair-and-lime mortar, and well dried. This was used by the ancients, 
and is now adopted among us. The Suffolk cheese does better than any 
other of this country. 

To take stains of any kind out of Linen. — Stains caused by Acids.— "Wei 
the part, and lay on it some salt of wormwood. Then rub it, without dilut- 
ing it with more water. 

4no^Acr.— Let the cloth imbibe a little water without dipping; and hold 
the part over a lighted match at a due distance. The spots will be removed 
by the sulphureous gas. 

^Another way. — Tie up in the stained part some pearlash ; theii scrape 
sonie soap into cold soft water to make a lather, and boil the linen till the 
stain disappears. 
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Stains of \^nf, Fruit, S^c, after they have been long in the Knen» — Rob the 
pan on each side with yellow soap. Then lay on a mixture of starch in 
cold water very thick: rub it well in, and expose the .linen to 'the sun and 
air till the stain comes outr If not removed in three or four days, rub that 
off and renew the process. When dry it may be sprinkled with a little 
water. 

Many other stains may be taken out by dipping the linen in sour butter- 
milk, and drying in a hot sun. Then wash it in cold water, and dry it two 
or three times a day; 

Iron mouldy should be wetted, then laid on a hot water-plate, and a little 
* essential salt of lemons put on the part. If the linen becomes dry, wet it, 
and renew the process, observing that the plate is kept boiling hot. Much 
of the powder sold under the name of salt of lemons is a spurious prepara- 
tion; and therefore it is necessary to dip the linen in a good deal of water, 
and wash it as soon as the stsiia is removed^ to prevent the part from being 
worn into holes by the acid. 

To take out Mildew. — Mix soft soap with starch powdered, half as much 
«a1t, and the juice of a lemon ; lay it on the part on both sides with a paint- 
er's brush. Let it lie on the grass day and night till the stain comes out. . 

7b make Flannebrkeep their colour and not shrink. — Put them into a pail, 
and pour boiling water on, letting them lie till cold, the first time of wash- 
ing. 

To preserve Furs and Woollen from Moths. — Let the former be occasionally 
combed, while in use, and the latter be brushed and shaken. When not 
Wanted, dry them first, let them be cool, then mix among theta bitter apples 
irom the apothecary's in small muslin bags, sewing them in several folds 
of linen, carefully turned in at the edges, and keep from damp.' 

To dye ike Linings of Furniture, 4"C. — Buff or Sdlmon^cobur, according to 
depth of the hue, — Rub down on a pewter plate two pennyworth of Spanish 
arnatto, and then boil it in a pail of water a quarter of an hour. Put into 
it two ounces of potash, stir it round, and instaiitly put in the lining: ^tir it 
about all the time it is boiling, which must be five or six minutes ; then put 
It into cold pump-water^ and hang the articles up singly without wringing. 
When almost dry, fold and mangle it. 

Pink. — The calico must be washed extremely clean and be dry. Then 
boil it in two gallons of soft water and four ounces of alum; take it outi 
and dry in the air. In the mean time boil in the alum^water two handfuls 
of wheat-bran till quite slippery, and then strain it. Take two scruples of 
cochineal and two ounces of argall finely powdered and sifted; mix with it 
the liquor by httle at a time. Then put into the liquor the calico, and boil 
it till it is almost wasted, moving it about. Take out the calico, and wash 
it in chamber-ley first, and in cold water after: then rinse it in water-starch 
strained, and dry it quick Without hanging it in folds. Mangle it very 
faighlyj unless you hav^it calendered, which is best. 

Blue. — Let the calico be washed clean and dried ; theft mix some of 
Scott's liquid blue in as much water as will be suflicient to cover the things 
to be dyed, and put some starch to it, to give a slight stiffness. Dry a bit, 
to see whether the colour is deep enough ; set the linen, &c., into it, and 
wash it; then dry the articles singly, and mangle or calender them. 

To dye Gloves to look like York-Tan or Limerick y according to the deepness 
of the dye, — Put some saffron into a pint of soft water boiling-hot, and let 
it infuse all night; next morning ^et the leather over with a brush. The 
tops should be sewn close, to prevent the colour from getting in. 

To dye white Gloves a beautiful Purple. — Boil four ounces of logwood, 
and two ounces of roche alum, in three pints of soft water till half wasted. 
Let it stand to be cold after straining. Let the gloves be nicely mended ; 
then do them over with a brush, and when dry repeat it. Twice is suffi- 
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cicnt, unless tbc colour is to be very dark. When dry, rob off the loose 
dye with a coarse cloth. Beat up the white of an egg, and with a sponge 
rnb it over the leather. The dye will stain the hands, bnt wetting them 
with vinegar will take it off before they are washed. 

A Liquor to wcuh Old Deeds, Sfe.,on Paper or Parchment^ when the writing 
19 Obliterated; or^ when Sunk to make it Legible, — ^Take five or six galls, 
bruise them, and put them into a pint of strong white wine ; let it staod in 
the sun two days. Then dip a brush into the wine, and wash the part of 
the writing which is sunk; and by the colour you will see whether it is 
strong enough of the galls. 

To preterit the Rot in Sheep* — Keep them in pens till th3 dew is off the . 
grass. 

To prevent Green Hay from Firing. — Stuff a sack as full of straw or hay 
as poFsible ; tie the mouth with a cord, and make the rick round the sack, 
drawing it up as the rick advances in height, and quite out when finished. 
The funnel thus left in the centre preserves it 

To preserve a Granary from Insects and Weasels. — Make the floor of Lom- 
bardy poplars. 

7b destroy Crickets* — Put Scotch snuff upon the holes where they come 
out 

DIRECTIONS TO SSBTAITTS. 

To clean Calico Furniture when taken down for the summer. — Shake off 
the loose dust, then lightly brush with a small long-haired furniture- 
brush ; after which wipe it closely, with clean flannels, and rub it with 
dry bread. 

If properly done, the curtains will look nearly as well as at first; and, if 
(he colour be not light, they will not require washing for years. 

Fold in large parcels, and put carefully by. . 

While the furniture remains up, it should be preserved from the sua and 
air as much as possible, wh^ch injure delicate colours; and the dust may 
be blown off with bellows. 

By the above mode curtains may be kept clean, even to use with the 
linings newly dipped. 

To clean Plate. — Boil an ounce of prepared hartshorn-powder in a quart 
of water : while on the fire, put into it as much plate as the vessel will hold ; 
let it boil a little, then lake it out, drain it over the saucepan, and dry it be- 
fore the fire. Put in more and serve the same, till you have done. Then 
put into the water some clean linen rags till all be soaked up. When dry, 
they will serve to clean the plate, and are the very best things to clean the 
brass locks and finger-plates of doors. When the plate is quite dry, it 
must be rubbed bright with leather. This is a very nice mode. In many 
plate-powders there is a mixture of quicksilver, which is very injurious; 
and, among other disadvantages, it makes silver sp brittle, that from a fall 
it will break. . 

To clean Looking-glasses. — Remove the fly-stains and other soil by a damp 
rag; then polish with woollen cloth and powder-blue. 

To preserve Gilding, and clean it. — It is not possible to prevent flies from 
. staining the gilding without covering it; before which blow off the light 
dust, and pass a feather or clean brush over it : then with strips of paper 
cover the frames of your gla>5ses, and not remove till the flies are gone. 

Linen takes off the gilding, and deadens its brightness: it should, there- 
fore, never be used for wiping It. 

Some means should be used to destroy the flies, as they injure furniture 
of every kind, and the paper likewise. Bottles hung about with sugar and 
vinegar or beer will attract them ; or fly- water, put into little shells placed 
about the room, but out of the reach of children. 
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To clean Paint — Never use a cloth, but take off the dust with a little long- 
haired brush, after blowing off the loose parts with the bellows. With care, 
paint will look well for a length of time. When soiled, dip a sponge or a 
bit of flannel into soda aud water, wash it 09* quickly, and dry immediately, 
or the strength of the soda will eat off the colour. 

When wainscot requires scouring, it should be done from the top down- 
wards, and the soda be prevented from running on the unclean part as 
much as possible, or marks will be made which will appear after the whole 
is finished. One person should dry with old linen, as fast as the other has 
scoured off the dirt and washed the soda off. 

To clean Paper- Hangings, — First blow off the dust with the bellows. Di- 
vide a white loaf of eight days old into eight parts. Take the crust into 
^your hand, and, beginning at the top of the paper, wipe it downvards in 
^the lightest manner with the crumb. Do not cross, nor go upwards. The 
dirt of the paper and the crumbs will fall together. Observe, you must not 
wipe above half a yard at a stroke, and, after doing all the upper part, go 
round ag^in, beginning a little above where you left off. If you do not do 
it extremely lightly, you will make the dirt adhere to the paper. It will 
look like new if properly done. 

• To give a Gloss to fine Oak-Wainscot, — If greasy, it must be washed with 
warm beer; then boil two quarts of strong beer, a bit of bees'-wax as 
large as a walnut, and a large spoonful of sugar; wet it all over with a 
large brush, and when dry, rub it till bright. 

To give a fine colour to Mahogany, — Let the tables be washed perfectly 
clean with vineger, having first taken out any ink-stains there may be with 
spirit of salt; but it must be'used with the greatest care, and only touch the 
part affected, and be instantly washed off. Use the following liquid: — Into 
a pint of cold-drawn linseed oil put four pennyworth of alkanet-root and 
two-pennyworth of rose-pink, in an earthen vessel; let it remain all night; 
then stirring well, rub some of it all over the tables with a linen rag; whea 
it has lain some time, rub it brfght with linen cloths. 

Eating-tables should be covered with mat oil-cloth or baize to prevent 
straining, and be instantly rubbed when the dishes are taken off, while still 
warm. 

To take Ink out of Mahogany. — Dilute half a teaspoonful df oil of vitriol 
with a large spoonful of water, and touch the part with a-feather; watch it, 
for if it stays loo long it will leave a white mark. It is therefore better to 
rub it quick, and repeat if not quite removed. 

Floor-Cloths should be chosen that are painted on a fine cloth, which 
is well covered with the colour, and the flowers on which do not rise much 
above the ground, as they wear out first. The durability of the cloth will 
depend much on these two particulars, but more especially on the time it 
has been painted, and the goodness of the colours. If they have not been 
allowed sufficient spaceTor becoming thoroughly hardened, a very little use 
will injure them ; and as they are very expensive articles, care in preserv- 
ing them is necessary. It answers to keep them some time before ihey are 
used, either hung up in a dry barn where they will have air, or laid dowa 
in a spare room. 

When taken up for the winter, they should be rolled round a carpet- 
roller, and observe not to crack the paint by turning the edges in too 
suddenly. 

* Old carpets answer extremely well, painted and seasoned some months 
before laid down. If^or passages, the width must be directed when they 
arc sent to the manufactory, as they are cut before painting. 

To clean Floor- Clot lis, — Sweep, then wipe them with a flannel; and when 
all dust and spots are removed, rub with a waxed flannel, and then with a 
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dry plain one; biit use little wax, and rub only enongh with the latter to 
give a little smoothness, or it may endanger failing. 

Washing now and then with milk, after the above sweeping and dry- 
rubbing them, gives as beautiful a look, and they are less slippery. 

To dust Carpets and FU)ors. — Sprinkle tea-leaves on themi then sweep 
carefully. 

The former should not be swept frequently with a whisk-brush, as it 
wears them fast; only once a-week,and the other times with the leaves and 
a hair-brush. 

Fine carpets should be gentlj done with a hair hand-brush, such as for 
clothes, on the knees. 

To clean C(irpeJs,-^TsL]^e up the carpet, let it be well beaten, then laid 
down, and brush on both sides with a hand-brush; turn it the right side 
upwards,' and scour it with ox-gall and soap and water very clean,and dry { 
it with linen cloths. Then lay it on grass, or hang it up to dry. 

To give to Bortrds n heaiif if u I appearance, — After washing them very nicely, 
clean with soda and warm water and a brush, wash ihem with a very large 
sponge and clean water. Both times observe to leave no spot untouched; 
and cJean straight up arid down, not crossing from board to board ; then 
dry with clean cloths, rubbed hard up and down in the same way. 

The floors should not be often wetted, but very thoroughly when done; 
and once a-week dry-rubbed with hot sand and a heavy brush, the right 
way of the boards. 

The sides of stairs or passages on which are carpets or floor-cloth should 
be washed with sponge instead of linen or flannel, and the edges will not 
be soiled. Different sponges should be kept for the above two uses; and 
those and the brushes should be well washed when done with, and kept in 
dry places. 

To Extract Oil from Boards or Stone. — Make a strong ley of pearl-ashes 
and soft water, and add as much unslaked lime as it will take up; stir it 
together, and then let it settle a few minute$; bottle it, and stop close; have 
ready some water to lower it as used, and scour the part with it. If the 
h'quor should lie long on the boards, it will draw out the colour of them: 
therefore do it with care and expedition. 

To clean Stone Stairs and Halls, — Boil a pound of pipe-maker's clay with 
a quart of water, a quart of small beer, and put in a bit of stone-blue. 
Wash with this mixture, and, when dry, rub the stones with flannel and a 
brush. 

To Blacken the Fronts of Stone Chimney -Pieces, — Mix oil-varnish with 
lamp-black, and a little spirit of turpentine to thin it to the consistence of 
paint. Wash the stone with seap and water very clean ; then sponge it 
with clear water; and when perfectly dry, brush it over twice with this co- 
lour, letting it dry between the times. It looks extremely well. The lamp- 
black must be sifted first. 

To take Stains out of Mcirble, — Mix unslaked lime in finest powder with 
the stronger soap-ley, pretty thick, and instantly with a painter's brush lay 
it on the whole of the marble. In two months* time wash it off perfectly- 
clean ; then have ready a fine thick lather of soft soap, boiled in soft water; 
dip a brush in it,&nd scour the marble with powder, not as common clean- 
ing. This will, by very good rubbing, give a beautiful polish. Clear off 
the soap, and finish with a smooth hard. brush till the end be eflfected. 

To take Iron Stains out of Marble, — An equal quantity of fresh spirit of 
vitriol and lemon-juice being mixed in a bottle, shake it well; wet the spots» 
and in a few minutes rub with soft linen till they disappear. 

To preserve Irons from Rust, — Melt fresh mutton-suet, smear oyer the iron' 
with it while hot; then dust it well with unslaked lime pounded and tied up 
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m a muslin. Irons so prepared will keep many months. Use no oil for 
t&em, at any time, except salad-oil, there being water in all other. 

Fire-irons shonld be kept wrapped in baize, in a dry place, when not 
used. 

Another way. — Beat into three pounds of unsalted hog's-lard two drachms 
of camphor, sliced thin, till it is dissolved ; then take as much black-lead 
as will make it of the colour of broken steel. Dip a rag into it, and rub it 
thick on the stove, &c., and the steel will never rust, even if wet When 
it is (a be used, the grease must be washed off with hot water, and the steel 
hcL dried before polishing. 

To take Rust out of SieeL^Cover the steel with sweet oil well rubbed on 
it lUid in forty-eight hours use unslaked lime finely powdered, to rub until 
aU the rust disappears. 

To Clean the Back of the Orate, th^ Inner Hearth, and the FronU of CaaU 
ivm, Sioi^. — ^Boil about a quarter of a pound ot the best black-lead with a 
pint of small beer and a bit of soap the size of a walnut. When that is 
melted, dip a painter's brush, and wet the grate, having first brushed offaH 
the soot .and dast; then take a hard brush and. rub it till of a beautiful 
bvightnesa. 

Another way to Clean Cast-Iron and Black Hearthg^^JAix black-lead and 
whites of eggs well beaten together : dip a painter's brush, and wet all over; 
then rub it bright with a hard brush. 

. 7b take the Black off the Bright Bars of Polished Stoves in a few nUnutes^^ 
Rub them well with some of the following mixture on a bit of broadcloth : 
when the dirt is removed, wipe them clean, and polish with glass (not sand) 
paper. 

. The Mixture, — ^Boil slowly one pound of soft soap in two quarts of water 
to one. Of this jelly take three or four spoonfuls, and mix to a consistence 
with emery. No. 3. 

, 7\f Clean Tin Comrsand Patent Pewter Potter Fofe.— Get the finest whit- 
ing, which is only sold in large cakes, the small being mixed with sand; 
mix a little of it powdered with the least drop of sweet oil, and rub well, and' 
wipe clean ; then dust some dry whitening in a muslin bag over, and ruh 
liright with dry leather. The last is to prevent rust, which the cook mast 
be careful to guard against by wiping dry, and putting by the fire when 
they come from the panour ; for if but once bung up without, the steam will 
rust the inside. 

To Prevent the Creaking of a Door, — Rub a bit of soap on the hinges. 

A Strong Paste for Paper. — To two large spoonfuls of fine flour put as 
na«H3h pounded resin as will lie on a shilling ; mix with as much strong 
beer as will make it of a due consistence, and boil half an hoTir. Let it be 
cold before it is used. 

Fine Blacking for Shoes. — ^Take four ounces of ivory-black, three ounces 
of the coarsest sugar, a tablespoonful of sweet oil, and a pint of small beer; 
mix them gradually, cold. 
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BILLS OF FARE, FAMILY DINNERS, &c. 

mLLS OF FABE, &C. 
LIST OF YA1LIOX78 AETICLXS IN SEABOX IK SIFFBBXST XOHTHS. 

January. Poultry, — Game . . Pheasants . . Partridges . . Hares . . Rab- 
bits . . Woodcocks . . Snipes . . Turkeys . . Capons . . Pallets . . Fowls . • 
Chickens . . Tame Pigeons. 

Fiah, — Carp . . Teneh . . Perch . . Lampreys . . Eeis . . Cray-fish . . Cod 
. . Soles . . Flounders . . Plaice . . Turbot . . Thornback . . Skate . • Stur- 
geon . . Smelts . . Whitings . . Lobsters . . Crabs . * Prawns . . Oysters. 

Vegdahles. — Cabbage . . Savoys . . Colewort . . Sprouts . . Leeks . . Onions 
. . Beet . . Sorrel . . Chervil . . Endive . . Spinach . . Celery • . Garlic . • 
Scorzonera . . Potatos . . Parsnips . . Turnips . . Broccoli, white and pur- 
ple . . Shalots . . Lettuces . . Cresses . . Mustard . . Rape . . Salsafy . . Herbs 
of all sorts, dry and some green . . Cucumbers . . Asparagus and Mash- 
rooms to be had, though not in season* 

Fruit. — Apples . . Pears . . Nuts . . Walnuts . . Medlars . . Grapes. 

Ftbruqry <md March. — Meat, Fowls and Game as in January, with the 
addition of Ducklings and Chickens ; which last are to be bought in Londoa 
most if not all the year, but very dear. 

i^tfA.—As the last two months ; except that cod is not thought so good 
from February to July, but may be bought. 

Vegetables. — ^The same as the former months, with the addition of kid- 
ney-beans. 

J'ruft.— Apples . . Pears . . Forced Strawberries. 

Second Quarter, April, May and June. Meat. — Beef . . Mutton . . Veal 
. . Lamb . . Yenison, in June. 

Poultry. — Pullets . . Fowls . . Chickens . . Ducklings . . Pigeons . . Rab- 
bits . . Leverets. 

fwA.— Carp . . Tench . . Soles . . Smelts . . Eels . . Trout . . Turbot . . 
Lobsters . . Chub . . Salmon . . Herrings . . Cray-fish . . Mackerel . . Crabs 
. . Prawns . . Shrimps. 

Vigcte6i5».— As before; and in May, early Potatoes . . Peas . . Radishes . . 
Kidney-Beans . . Carrots . . Turnips . . Early Cabbages . . Cauliflowers • . 
Asparag^is . . Artichokes . . All sorts of Salads forced. 

Fruit.— IJi June, Strawberries . . Cherries . . Melons . . Green Apricots 
. . Currants and Gooseberries for Tarts. — In July, Cherries . . Straw- * 
berries . . Pears . . Melons . . Gooseberries . . Currants . . Apricots . . Giapes 
. . Nectarines, and some Peaches.— But most of these are forced. 
jTiWrrf Quarter, July, August and September, — Meat as before. 

Pou//ry.— Pullets . . Fowls . . Chickens . . Rabbits . . Pigeons . . Green 
Geese . . Leverets . . Turkey Poults . . Two former months. Plovers • . 
Wheatears . . Geese in September. 

/*mA.— Cod . . Haddock . . Flounders . . Plaice . . Skate . . Thornback . . 
Mullets . . Pike . . Carp . . Eels . . Shell-fish, except Oysters . . Mackerel 
the two first months of the quarter, but not good in August. 

Partridge Shooting begins the 1st of September; what is used befofe is 
therefore poached. 

Vegetables.— Oi 931 sorts. Beans . . Peas . . French-Beans, &c. &c 

Fruit*— In July, Strawberries . . Gooseberries . . Pine-Apples . . Plums, 
various . . Cherries . . Apricots . . Raspberries . . Melons . . Currants . . 
Damsons. ^ 

In August and September, Peaches . . Plums . . Figs . . Filberts . . Mul- 
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taries . . Cherries . . Apples , . Pears . . Nectarines . . Grapes., Latter 
months, Pines . . Melons . . Strawberries . . Medlars and Quinces in the 
latter month . . Morella Cherries . . Damsons, and various Plums. 

October, — Meat as before and Doe Venison. 
. Poultry and Game, — ^Domestic fowls as in former quarter . . Pheasants 
from the 1st of October . . Partridges . . Larks . . Hares . .Dotterels. The 
end of the month, Wild-Ducks . . Teal . . Snipes . . Widgeon . . Grouse. 

FmA.— Dories . . Smelts . . Pike . . Perch . . Halibuts . . Brills . . Carp ... 
Salmon-trout . . Barbel . . Gudgeons . . Tench . . Shell-fish. 
'■ Vi^eiabks. — As in January, French-Beans, last crops of Beans, &c. 

Fruit. — Peaches . . Pears . . Figs . . BuUace . . Grapes . . Apples .. 
Medlars . . Damsons . . Filberts . . Walnuts . . Nuts . . Quinces . . Services 
..Medlars. 

. November. . Meat, — Beef . . Mutton . . Veal . . Pork . . House Lamb . . 
Doe-Venison . . Poultry and Game as the last month. 

Ftsh^-^As the last month. 

T^e/a&/!e9.-^Carrots . . Turnips . . Parsneps . . Potatoes . . Skirrets . * 
Scorzonera . . Onions . . Leeks . . Shalots . . Cabbage . . Savoys . . Cole- 
'vort . . Spinach . . Chard-Beets . . Chardoons . . Cresses . . Endive . • 
Celery . . Lettuces . . Salad-Herbs . . Pot-Herbs. .* 

JPrtft^. — Pears . . Apples . . Nuts . . Walnuts . . Bullace . . Chesnuts . . 
Medlars . . Grapes. 

December, Meat, — Beef . . Mutton . . Veal • . House Lamb . . Pork and 
Venison. 

Poultry and Game. — ^Geese . . Turkeys * . Pullets . . Pigeons . . Capons 
. . Fowls . . Chickens . . Rabbits . .Hares . . Snipes . . Woodcocks . . Larks 
. . Pheasants . . Partridges . . Sea-Fowls . . Guinea-Fowls . . Wild-Dusks . . 
Teal . . Widgeon . . Dotterels . . Dun-birds . . Grouse. 

Fish* — Cod . . Turbot . . Halibuts . . Soles . . Gurnets . . Sturgeon . . Carp 
. . Gudgeons . . Codlings . . Eels . . Dories . . Shell-fish. 

V^etabka, — As in the last month. -^Asparagus forced, &c. 

Fruit. — ^As the last, except Bullace. 



A FEW MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS.— E. R. 

French Method of Purifying Rancid Butier^Let the butter be melted 
and skimmed as if for clarifying; then put into it a piece of bread tho- 
roughly toasted all over. In a few minutes the butter will lose its offen- 
sive taste and smell, which will be communicated to the toast. Butter 
which has become rank may be rendered palatable by another method r — 
Take the quantity wanted for immediate use, and put it into a pan of boil- 
ing water; skim it off the top when melted, and it will be separated from ' 
the grosser particles, and become fit for use. Rancid butter may also be 
melted in a saucepan, then thrown into cold water, and taken off when 
cold; by repeating the process more than once, it will be purified. 

To Preserve Game which is Ukely to spoil — Pound a piece of charcoal, 
not very finely, and tie it up in thin muslin or gauze; put it inside a phea- 
sant, hare, or partridge, and change the charcoal every day. It may also 
be placed upon venison with advantage*^ When game is very high, roast 
it with a muslin bag of charcoal in the interior, which must be carefully 
taken out before it is sent to table. If meat be turned, wash it perfectly 
clean, wipe it dry, and rub it over with charcoal, allowing It to remain for 
a day or two, then wash it clean ; ^ry and roast it When game that is 
tainted is wanted immediately, prepare it for roasting, wrap it up well ; or 
tie it in a lipen bag; then take a fire shovel of hot charcoal, or live coal, 
throw' it into a bucket of cold water; immerse the birds, hare, &c., for 
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about five miirates, and then tBSse iMoi oat ; tkieir will be perfectly resUWBi, 
bot must be dressed directly. 

To Praerve Fi&h Fruh fot a day oriuiOwSoil to|^tfaer 4bree qtnaTtB of 
water and a pint of vinegar, ia which, when qnite boiling, pat^ie fish, and 
jast scald it, but not for more than two minates. Then hang np the fish, 
ia a cool place, aad it will dress as well as if fresh canght 

An exoHlent Mixture far ekanu^ Tfn, Copper, and Bran mf2clct.--^rwo 
ounces of soft soap and a quarter of a pound of rotten-stone, Ibeatea to a 
paste with boiling-water. 

The he$t Method of ebaning KmheB^^BAve Ae board properly prepared 
with leather, and clean the knives with equal <i«antities of nAteo-stoae and 
iron filings. 

EzeellaU Method of cleaning Gold. — Make a paste of whitening wilb -sal 
volatile, cover the gold ornaments with it, and, when dry, brm it off, 
Hiis will remove all the stains, and restore the gold lo its origvnal colovA 

To Clear Coffee. — Scrape and clean the white skins of soles, then steep 
them in cold water for an hour or two; then take them out and stvetch 
them upon a clean board to dry; cut them into very narrow strips, ahcnit 
two inches long. This answers 4he same purpose -as isinglass, and is 
much more economical. The black skin will <Uear eofiee ; but it makes It 
taste ^hy. The cook who ftimished diis receipt always removes hoAk Ihe 
skins of soles, dries the soles wel}, and eggs and crumbs them before ibfif 
are put into the pan. 
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Acha fauce, to prepare, 157 
Agneaa, Blanquetto, 123 

Kpaule d', piqu^e, 193 

Epaule d', au natareL, 123 
Alb, chicken, 86 

egg, 141^ 
Almack'8 preserve, 102 

another, 192 
Almond cakee, 315 

cream, 204 

coaurd, 108 

pudding, 110 

nl^rton, pudding, 110 
Almonds in curry, 145 

to candy, 184 
American flour, 219 
Anguillerdtie, 119 
Anchovies in forcemeat, 161 

witli cod, 34 
Anchovy nauce, 158 
Ano Zabaglione. an Italian re 

ceipt, 206 
Apple Charlotte, an, 113 

fool, 198 

frlueni, 118 

jelly, 200 

pie, old-fashioned, 104 

new fashioned, 104 

Polao, 143 

sauce. 158 

plquante, 158 

sauce for ducks, 58 

ditto for a goose, 57 

ditto for roast pork, 53 

souffle. 203 
Apples, buttered, 113 

black caps, 200 

another way, 200 

and rice, Chartreuse of, 113 

k la Cr^mone, 199 

dried. 189 

Miroton of, 1 13 

to scald codlings, 199 

sour, in a pickle. 173 

small, in a pickle, 173 

stewed, IPS 

codlings, in a pickle, 177 
Apricot marmalade, 186 

pie, grren, 103, la?, 187 
Aprhsots (and various other 
fruit) pickled, 173 

preserves of, 185 

!o dry them whole, 186 

ditto in halves. 186 

in brandy, 186 

to preserve them hi brandy 
186 
Arrow mot cream, 205 

jetty, 259 



Artichoke bottoms, 132 
Artichokes, to dress, 128 

ft la poivrade, 143 

Jerusalem. 128 

farcie, 232 

fried, 132 

stutTed, 132 
Asparaffus, to boil, 128 

forced, 128 

in pickle, 173 
Asses' milk, 341 

artificial ditto, 241 

B. 

Bacon, to choose good, 48 

when rusty, 48 

fried with liver, 65 

for forcemeat, 160 

Mallnes, method of curing 
with a fine flavour, 170 

to cure, for larding, braising, 
Ac, 170 

the Black Pool receipt for 
curing, 170 

Wiltshire, manner of cur 
ing, 171 

another way, 171 
Baked b^ef, Welsh, 170 

calfs head, 61 

cod, 34 

herrings, 37 

mackerel, 36 

sprats, 37 

haddocks, Scotch fashion, 
39 

haddock, 43 

pike, 40 

gurnet, 40 

ham, 46 

shoulder of mutton on i 
Yorkshire pudding, 51 

leg of pork, 52 

pears. 200 

suet puddings, 106 

sr'up, 244 
Bamboo, English, a pickle, 

172 
Barberries in bunches, to pre 
serve, 194 

to pickle, 174 

ditto in brine, 179 
Parberry cakes, 190 
Barley broth. 19 

gruel, 241 

water, 223 

ditto with honey, 233 

ditto with isinglass, 223 
Barshch, a soup, 25 



Batter, freshwater fish fried 
in, 43 

pudding, boiled, 107 
Beans, French, 123, 130 

French, to keep, 17i» 

French, pickle, 172. 177 

stewed, 131 

to stew old, 131 
Bechmael, to prepare, 152 

ingredients for, 152 
Beef to choose, 47 

to distinguish cow, 47 

bull, 47 

ox. 47 

heifer, 47 

sign of age, 47 

roasting pieces of, 49 

preparation of the other 
parts, 49 

time to hang before cooking 
49 

to roast, 49 

stewed brisket of, 69 

brisket of, in boulUI, 71 

bouilli,71 

bubble and squeak, 71 

collar, 72 

fricandeau of, 70 

collops, 75 

collops, minced, 74 

collops, Scottish receipt, 74 

olive fricandeau, 72 

fricassee of cold roast, 72 

my crandmnther's, 71 

Hamburg, 168 

harico of uil of, 72 

horseradish sauce for roast 
beef, 157 

ditto for steak, 159 

hung or rough, 169 

diUo, the Derrynane receipt 
for, 170 

hunters'. 169 

& la Husard, a Polish dish, 70 
Made Dishes of, 68 ' 

marinade for fresli, 49 

k la mode, 68 

& la mode, the Bath receipt, 



fowl, 163 



with olives, 71 
ox cheek, 72 
palates, 72 
palates to pickle, 73 
palates spitted on skewers, 

73 
palates ft-la Marietta, 73 
palates boiled, 73 
pftlatesaiifritur,73 



Batter for cutlets or fillets of pasty to eat as well as ve- 



nison, 92 
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Beef, to pickle, 168 
a lastingpickle for, 168 
n«oilt,70 

ribs of^n bouiUi, 71 
roast. 72 

Btewed rump of, 68 
mmp of, iL-la-mode, 68 
to salt beef red, either to eat 
fresh from the pickle, 
or to hang to dry, 169 
spiced flank of, 168 
Leicestershire spiced, 169 
steak with vegeubles, 70 
. pie, 97 _ , 
and oyster, 97 
broiled, 69 
k ia-Francaise, 69 
rolled, 69 
Slewed, 69 
with oTSters, 70 
&la-Maglcienae, 70 
tea, 139 

tea to drink cold, 239 
tongue, 74 

tongue ft la Orecque, 74 
ditto, French dish, 120 
tremblant, 68 
& lavinaigreae, 72 
Welsh, bi&ed, 170 
Zrazy, 71 
Beet-root, an addition to sa- 
lads, 135. 142 
boiled and sliced, with on- 
ions. 135 
stewed with onions, 135 
baked and then stewed, 136 
Bengal curry, 144 
curry powder, 149 
perigord pie, 143 
Berlin milk soup, 27 
Bhaurta, an Indian dish of 

potatoes, &c., ISO 
Biffins, 189 

Sifsteak of mutton, 78 
ills of fare:— 
for January, 254 
for February and March, 

254 ^ 

for April, May and June, 

for July, August and Sep* 

tember, 254 
-for October, 255 
for November, 255 
for December, 255 
Birds, a cheap way of potting, 

Biscuit pudding, 111 
Biscuits, devilled, 82 
Black caps, 200 
'Black puddings, a farm house 
receipt for, 84 
Blanc, for boiled fowl, 57 

how to prepare, 163 
Blanch, directions how to, 

162 
Blanc mange, No. I., 200 
No. U., 201 
ground rice, 201 
West Indian, SOI 
Blanquette d'Agneau, 198 

■ de Veen fisffcie, 

121 
Bockings, or bock-^eat frit- 
ters, 117 



Boiling, culinary principle of, Broiling of fish, 28 

for meats, 46 ^^ Broth, a clear, that will keep 



time required in, 46 

o^fowls, 46 

of hams, 46 

of vegetables, 127 

of partridges, 149 

mode of, lor soups, 14 

of fish, rules, 28. 

of various fish, et $eq. 30 

of meats, 45 

various modes of, 46 

utensUs to be in order, 46 

frequent summing needful, 

meat not to be boiled toge 

ther with vegetables, 46 

in a well floured cloth, ren 

ders meat white, 46 
of mutton ham, 166 
Bolas, 213 

Bonea, their employment in 
preparing soup Stocks, 

BoUle apricots, to, 185 

apricots, green, ibr tarts, 185 
Bouied fruit, 185 

green gooseberries, 186 
Boutin, directions for, 71 

ribs of beef in, 71 

brisketof beef in,71 
Brain cakes, 162 
Brains, to dress calves', 65 

croquettes of ditto. 81 

calves', au marinade, 121 

ditto, fricassee, 121 

sheep's, croquettes of, 81 
Braise, fowl ft la, 88 

braise, to, 162 

chickens, to, 88 
Braised lea of mutton, 75 
Braising, directions for, 61 

to cure bflcon for, 170 
Brandy, apricots In. 187 

apricots preserved in, 187 

cherries preserved in, 191 

grapes in, 186 

peaches in, 187 

cherry, 222 

cream, 204 



shrub, 221 
Brawn, when young, 48 

mock, 85 

to keep, the Cambridge 
way, 85 

an excellent sauce for, % 
Bread, to bake, 219 

Kev. Mr Haggett's econo 
mical, 219. 

jelly, 239 

pudding, boiled, 108 

sauce, 148. 156 

and butter pudding, 108 

in forcemeat, flavour to be 

given to, 160 

Brioche paste, 95 

Broccoli, served with white 

sauce, 133 

to dress, 133 

and buttered eggs, 134 

in salad, 142 
Broiled fowls, 86 

mackerel. 36, 119 

salmon, 30 

beefsteak, 69 

mutton kidaeys,79 



long, 237 
ealfs feet, 238 
chicken, 239 
eel, 239 

a quick made, 237 
a very sup|M}rting, 238 
a very nourishing veal, 238 
of beef, mutton and veal. 
238 
Broths, preparation of, 13 
barley broth, 19 
veal, 19 

to be skimmed often, 46 
Browning or colouring of sonp^ 
lo 
to colour and flavour mad* 

dishes. 154 
in a minute, 154 
Bubble and squeak, 71 
Buckwheat fritters, 117 
Bull beef, how distingulsii^ 

47 
Bun, a good plain, 218 
a rich Scotch. 3^5 
richer, 218 
Madeira, 213 
Burnt cream. 206 
Butter, o\»ervation8 respect^ 
ing,232 
to make, 233 
to preserve, 232 
to prepare it for winter. 232 
to choose at market, 233 
clarified, 143 144'' 
crav-fish, 120 
melted, 156 
orange, 202 
parslev and, 31 
French method of purifying 

rancid, 25fi 
oranges to be eaten hot, to, 
421 
Buttered orange juice, 201 
Buttermilk, 233 * 
milk, with or without bread, 

243 
Dr. Boerhaave's Sweet do, 
243 



Cabbage, Ktewed, 131 

to stew red. 134 

in a curry, 145 

in pickles, &c. 173 
Cake, common bread, 211 

buuer, 214 

Chantilly, 98 

a common, 213 

very good common, 213 

diet bread, 214 

No. 2. 214 

an excellent, 213 

a very, fine, 213 

galette. 218 

ham, 82 

to ice a vety laiige^ 310 

a pepper, U8 

a plain, 211 215 

rich plain, 212 

plum, 210 

common plum, 21€ 

plum^ to keep them loflto 
210 

an excellent ditto, 211 
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Cake Portugal, 9014 
a good poand, 2i6 
queen, 3l3 



Canchi, to prepare, 179 
Cardamom seed, 146 
Cardamoma, use of; 146 



another son aa biscuita, 218 to pickle, 173 



rice, varirugreoeipta for J212Carmel cover for sweetmeats, 

Savoy, 216. ^ [ 207 

Scouish seed, 916 

0eed,211 .r.> 

a cheap seed, 211 

alidit8eed,2ll,214 

seed, without butter, 211 

Shrewsbury, 214 

0oda,216 

Spanish, 214 

aponge, 211 

trpa7,2Q2 

irijae»98 

veai, 61 

Vienna, 212 

the Vienna, called in Au8< 

tria French tart, 212 
Cakes, observations on mak- 
ing and bakiag, chap- 
ter xxi., 200 

colouring to stain, 309 

icing for, 210 

almond, 215 

barberry, 190 

drop, 218 

flat, 215 

Marlboro9gh.21$ 

rout drop, 213 

little short, 215 

Swiss afternoon, 214 

Benton tea, 218 



Carp, live some time out of 
water, 30 

to be killed soon, 30 

to feed and keep for a time, 
30 

signs of fresh, 30 

to stew, 42 
Carrot soup, 20 
Carrots, to boil, 131 

to stew, 131 

iilaMaitred'H6tel,]34 

cold, in salad, 14^ 

withaalt beef, 169 

preserved, 196 
Casserole of fish, 41 

au rlz des ceufs, 124 

or rioe edged for a curry or 
fricassee, 163 
Caudle, 240 

another, 240 

cold, 241 

a flour, 241 

rice, 241 

fortheaick and ]yin« in,245 
Cauliflower, to boil, 133 
Cauliflowers in white sauee, 
133 

to dress with parmesan, 133 

au fromage, 133 



Cherries, to dry, 191 
with sugar, to dry, 191 
without sugar, to dry, 191 
the best way to dry, 191 
preserved in brandy, 191 



water, 212 

little white, 215 
Cale cannon, as dressed in 

Ireland, 131 
Caledonian receipt for dress* 

ing fish. 38 
Calfs brains, to dress, 63, 65 

croquettes of ditto, 81 
Calf's head, boiled, 63 

for mock turtle, 17 

hashed, 61 

ditto, another way^61 

hashed in St. James's Place, 
62 

fricasseed, 62 

baked, Si 

ragoAt, 62 

roiled, 62 

to collar, m 

head pie, 97 
Calfs foot pie, 97 

foot and kidney pie, 97 

feel jelly, 207 

another way, 207 

feet broth, 239 

feet stewed, 65 

ditto, French dishes of, 132 

fricassee of ditto, 65 

feet au fritur, 65 
Calfji eans stuffed, 1S2 

liver, 66 

ditto, rissoles of, 81 

sweatbreads, 120 

rissoles of do., 80 

tails, 120 
Camp ketchup, 180 
Candy almonds, to, 184 

any other sort of fmit, to, 184 

lemoa*peel, 196 

orange*peel, 95 
Capsicuma, in cookery, 157 



Celery stewed, 130 

in salads, 142 

in sauces. 154, dec. 

sauce, 155 « 
Cervelles de Yeau au mari- 
nade, 12L 

ditto fricas8ee„.12l 
Chantilly cake, 197 
Charcoal, a preservative for 

meat, 4a 
Cbardoons, to dress, 130 
Charloue de pommes, 113 

an apple, 113 
Chartreuse of veal or fowl, 
vegetables, ^ 

of apples and rice, 113 

poulet ft la, 125 ' 
Cheeks, to dry hog's, 171 
Cheese, observations on, 229, 
&c. 

to make, 230 

to preserve, 231 

cream, 231 

rush cream, 232 

sage, 231 

.fondue, 139 

fondue d. la Parisienne, 139 

fondues en caisses, 139 

fondeau of, 139 

Italian, 201 

lemon, 202 

toasted, 139 

stewed. 140 

stewed with ale, 140 

Welsh rabbit, 140 

patties, 140 
Cheesecakes, orange, 91 

cocoa nut. 111 

lemon, that will keep for 
seven yean, 114 

potato, 114 



rolled, 191 

for tarts and puddings, 192 
Cherry jam, 39d 

soup: 27 
Chestnuts to make a stuffing 
for turkey, 56 

for a sauce. 55 

{tur^e of, 136 
n Dumpokht, 148 
Chetney and Qui Hi sauce, 179 
Chicken alb. 86 

broth, ii39 

in haste, 87 

panada, 240 

pie, 98 
Chickens boiled. 56 

with cauliflower, 56 

with wiiite broccoli, 66 

with white sauce, 56 

sauce for l>oiled, 317 

k la Carmelite, 86 

to pull, 87 

another way for ditto, 87 

fricassee of, 87 

to braise, 88 

a country captain, 147 
Chiooree en velout6, 131 
Chili vinegar 182 
China chilo of mutton, 75 
Chlodnik, or cold soup: a 

Polish dish, 25 
Chocolate, to make, 241 

cream, 205 
Chops, lamb, 78 

mutton, 78 
Citron marmalade, 149 

jpuddlng, J 10 
Citrons, to preserve, 188 
Claret, duck stewed with, 89 
Cocoa, patent. 241 
Cock-a leekie, a soup. 27 
Cod, to prepare the fish for 
boiling, 29 

the season for, 29 ^ 

to choose, 29 * 

to boil, 33 

sliced and fried, 31 

sliced and broiled, 31 
Cod's iiead and oyster sauce, 
31 

head stuffed, 34 

head and shoulders, 34 
Cod baked, 34 

EspHgnole, 34 

stewed, 34 

salt, 35 ,^ 

to dress salt, 35 

sounds, to look like small 
chickens, 35 

sounds, to broil, 35 

sounds ragoflt, 35 
Codlin cream, 208 
Codling soup. 23 
Codlins, to scald, 199 

pickle of, 177 
Coffee, to make, 241 

to clear, 256 

cream, 205 

milk, 24r 
Collar, a plg,^ 171 
Collared eels, 38 
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C<d1ared calCi head, 63 

Mlmon, 33 

breast of veal, 63 

beef.n 

pig'fl head, 83 
Collops, Scotch, 65. 74 

ditto white, 65 

beef, 75 

beef, minced, 74 

fish, 41 
Confectionanr, 183 
Coneommtf for gravies and 

sauces, 152 
Cookerv for the sick and for 
the poor, Chapter zxiv., 
237 

general remarks on ditto, 
237 
Comlchons, saace de, 137 
Corundajam, 151 
Cotelettes de mouton, 123 

auz haricots, 123 

de mouton rag oi^t, 124 

de mouton a la Polonais, 124 

de veau. farcies, 120 
Cou de mouton & la Sainte 

Menchould, 122 
Conntrr captain, an Indian 

dish, 147 
Cow-heef, to distinguish, 33 
Crabs, the heaviest best, 30 

to choose, 30 

Siberian, to preserve, 169 
Crab, buttered, 43 

iiressed, 43 

a p&i6 of, 43 
Cracknels. 218 
CraclC'nuts, 218 
Cranberries, to prepare for 

tarts, 103 
Cray^fish butter, 120 

soup, 23 
Cream, almond, 204 

arrow root, 205 

brandy, 206 

burnt, 206 

codlin, 205 

coffee, 204 

chocolate, 205 

SQ excellent, 20G 

fruit, 204 

to lieep, 233 

imitation tnr tarts, 205 

Imperial, 204 

a very fine Italian, 206 

lemon, 204 

wiiiie Ipmon, 204 

yellow, without cream, 204 

solid milled, 205 

mock, 205 

to manage cream for whey 
butter, 233 

excellent orange, 205 

pancakes, 117 

pistachio, t05 

fraddins, 111 
n white broth, 152 
in Indian dishes, 141 
raspberry, 209 
ratafia, 200 
Rhenish, 205 
to scald, 233 
sack, 206 
sour, to be employed In 

soups, 126 
boiling, for Velould, 152 



Cream In sauces, 158 

snow, 204 

spinach, 3^5 

spinach stewed with, 133 

stone, 204 

syrup of, 333 

vantlla, 204 

velvet, 206 
Crema, Leche, a delicious 

dish, 114 
Creme de Cacao, 322 

de Portugal, 232 
Cressy, soup, 17 
Cropped heads, a Scotch dish, 

40 
Croquettes, rissoles, &c.,cfaap 

ter vii., 80 
Croquettes brains, 81 

of fish, 42 

another receipt, 81 

of fowl, or veal, 81 

de riz, 124 
Crust, raised, for meat pies or 
fowls, 93 

short, 93 

fine, for orange cheesecakes 
or sweetmeats, 94 

for venison pasty, 95 
Cucumber ketchup, the Suf> 
folk receipt, 179 

vinegar, 180 
Cucumbers, to pickle young, 

172, and onions sliced, 172 

Carcie. leo 

minced mutton with, 80 

and onions, stewed. 133 

pickled, sliced with onion, 
172 

pickled, used In dishes, 64 

to prpserve, 190 

a fine preserve of, 196 

roasted, 133 

stewed, 138 

stewed, k la Royal e. 133 

to preserve the flavour of, 

for winter salad, or jus a, 
sauce for coid meat, 175 
Cullis, or brown gravy, 152 
Cura9oa, 322 
Curd fritters, 118 

pudding, 110 
Curds, in Indian cookery, 143 

and whey, as in Italy, 233 
Cure hams, to, ItiO 

tongues, 166 
Currant jolly, 193 

without boiling, 193 

with heart, 50 

sauce with venison, 50 

with hare. 59 

with tongue, 74 
Currant juice, tongue in, 74 

sauce, for venison or pig, 
156 

shrub, 221 

shrub, white, 221 

wine, 225 

black wine, 225 

white wine, 226 
Currants, to dry, 189 
Curry, ingredients and com 
ponents of, 143 

Kingof Oude's, 143 

the Bankshall, 144 

Bengal. 144 

Lord dive's, 144 



Carry Dopeeaza, 143 

hard egg, 144 

the Hastings, 145 

Khali Khan's, 144 

Madras, 144 

Madras prawn, 1 15 

Malay, 142! ^'■ 

another, 145'- 

milk, 145 

plain, 145 

vegeuble, 145 
Curry powder, No. 1, 148 
No.2,148 
No. 3, 148 
No. 4, 148 
No. 6, 148 
No. 6, 148 
No. 7, 148 
Custard, 107 

with lemon-peel, 107, 197 

almond, 108 

lemon, 200 

pudding, 107.197 

rice, 108 

Spanish, 300 
Gullets of fish, 41 

salmon boiled, 32 

of soles, 40 

fowl, 88 

veal, 64 
Cutlets, veal, a I'lulienne, 64 

veal, with white sauce, 64 

veal, stewed with celery, 64 

ditto with forcemeat, 190 

rice, 66 

mutton, 78 

mutton, k la Maiqtenon, 78 

Hindoeunee fashion, 78 

lamb and mutton, 78 

drt:B8ingfor, 163 

batter for, 163 

harico of mutton, 78 



Dairy and ponltry, chapter 

directions for the, 229 

on the litanagementof cows, 

329 
milking, 239 
average produce, 229 
to rear calves, 2ii0 
observations respecting 

cheese, 2iI9 
to prepare rennet, 250 
to make cheese. 250 
to preserve cheese sound, 

23 i 
observations rrspeeting bat- 
ter, 232 
to make butter, 232 
to preserve butter, 2:J3 
buttermilk, 2,33 
to manage cream for whej 

butter, 2,T2 
to scald cream as in the 

West of England, 333 
to keep n>ilk and cream, 

233 
syrup of cream, 233 
Gal It no curds and wher, 

233 
to choose butter at market, 

233 
D'Almoy's, a Turkish disb» 6« 
Damson cheese, 193 
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Damflon cliMie, dwip, 199 

DavenpoA fo^ls, 65 
DeUil, cookery at, 143 

carry powder, 148 
Desserts, preserved fhiit for, 

fruit lozenges for, 189 

orange salad for, 116 
D»vil| a dry, 88 

a wet, 83 
Devilled biseuitt, » 

duck. 89 
Devonshire junket, 199 

sillabub, 199 
Diet bread, 214 

bread cake, 214 * 

]>oltiM8 of inuttoa,80 
Dried apples, 139 

beef, 169 

cherries, 191 

currants, 189 

goose, 171 

gooseberries, 190 

magnum bonum fftuioe, I9fi 

mushrooms, 175 

pigs'-heads, 170 

salmon, 33 

cherries with sugar, 101 

sweetmeats, how to keep, 
185 
Drink, a refreshing, in%fe«er, 
242 ^ ^ 

another, 242 

a very ufreeaiblfe, MB 

a most lAeaMM^WS 

for a cough, 24S 
Dublin Bay Turbots, 29 



Pack ftroie, 89 

devilted,^ 

scorched, 89 

stewed widi'cablia|i»^a9 

stewed with greea p)MB;89 

Slewed witli clardtW 
Ducks, to roast, SI 

boiled, without saltt,^ 

roast, with ftp])l6 noce, 58 

to roast wild, 38 

to boil, 58 

iauce fat young, 158 

wild, 158 
Dumplings, lemon, 114 
Dumpokht, fowl ftnd Ytbbit, 
*c., 148 ^ 

Dutch way to salt beef, 189 

beef, grated. 160 

mummery, SOS 

oven, for what servlceaMe^ 
23, 32. 52. 76. 130 
Dutch pudding, 110 

sauce, for meat, fowl, of 
fish, 155 

E. 
&an, calves', staffed, 122 

pigs* feet and, 67 

to force hoes', 67 
Eel broth. 239 

soup, 123 

conger, soup, 123 
Bets, diflbrence in quality of 
the species of, dO 

silver, 30 

Dutch, 30 

Thamee, 30 

to dress, 37 

spitchcocked, 38 



Eels, to stew, 88 

fried, 38 

collared, 88 

roasted, 234 
Eggs, Cheese, Salads, ftc, 
chapter riv,, 137 

egg alb, 141 

hard egg curry, 144 

egg sauce, 156 

egg, yolk of, for what used, 
163 
Eggs, whites of, to clear soup. 
15 

a preuy dish of, 141 

brouilles,or quarrelling, 140 

buttered, 140 

burnt buttered, 137 

& la Carmelite, 14 

in daylight, 137 

on the dish, 137 

for the Shah, 141 

& la tripe, 137 

farcie, 141 

white fricassee of, 140 

with foliage. 140 

broccoli and buttered, 13B 

hard-boiled for salad, 141 

a substitute for. In salad, 
141, 142 

employed for>foreemettt,i60 

little, for turtle, 1€3 

to prepare, for lnvalids,'*10 

wine, 244 

to choose, at market, 985 

to preserve them, tSS 
Elder flowers in t picftle, fot 
boiled muttoU, 192 

wine, 388 

white wine, 227 

fiewer wtii6)»8 
Endive in Velouie, 134 
Engl ish Cookery :— 

9 fish, 31 

taste for rare meat, 51 

haggis, 77 

wines, remarks on, S8 

M«lmsey, or malt -wine, !234 
Espagnole, or consomme of 
g^me, 152 

C0d,&r,34 

salmon, 34 

lamb,&r«76 

F. 
Family D{nnei8,bniD of fire 
for, 253 

family eauce, a, 170 
Farce, care of French cooks 
in the preparation of, 159 

flavour of, 160 

cuite, 160 

of ham and veal, ¥60 

herbs essential for, 161 # 

ingredients for, 161 
Farinaceous jelly, 240 
Fat, for frying fish, 32 
Feet, calves', fricassee of, «5. 
132 

au fritur, 65 

stewed, 65 

pig's, & la St MaBchaud,67 

and ears, pig's, fricasseed, 07 

and ears, soused, 67 

and ears, pig's, jelly oi^ 67 
Fillet of veal, roait, 52 
Fmeuiiiffish,41 



Vlshjtlhapter il.,S8 
observations on dreflsihg, 28 
to prepare fish for boiling, 28 
roe, milt, and liver, 28* 
the sound, 28 
broiling of, 28 
boiling of, to judge m^en 

done, 29 
■frying of, 28 
to boil crimped, 38 
oil emploved in frying. 28 
dripping for fryins of, 28 
French cookery of, 118 
to know when fresh, 29 
when stale, 27 
to choose various Itlnda o^ 

29 
fresh water, to prepare for 

cooking, 31 
rules for cooking by the dif- 

fiBrent processes, 28 
observations on the senring 

up of, 31 
parsley, a good addition, to^ 

various addHaments to, 31 
boiling, frying, broiling, audi 

roasting.&c.of liflh, 28^ 

et »eq. 
Caledonian receipt for dresa* 

ing,39 
casserole of, 41 
collops, 41 
croquettes of, 42 
curry, 145 
ovtletfl, 32. 35. 41 
fillets of, 33. 8S 
forcemeat for, 32. ICl. 103 
forcemeat balls for stews 

and soups of, 162 
a granade of^ll8 
gravy for, 31 
gravy, a stix>ng, 354 
horseradish sauce fur, 158, 

159 
jeDy to cover cold, 154 
p&te, 41 
pie, 100 

pontac ketchup for, 181 
a very fine sauce for, 181 
to pot mackerel, herringf^ 

ttout,&c., 164 
po!tato wall, or edging for 

fricassee of, 163 
to preserve fish freah for a 

day or two, 256 
rissole uf, 42 
scalloped. 42 
sauce without buuer, 157 
sauce, & la Craster, 157 
sauce for white fish, 158 
soup, 22 

soup superbe.24 
soup [French], 126 
stewed, Hebrew fluhion, 39 
turtle, 41 
water eouchy, 42 
Fishmongers, interested align- 
ments uf, 29 
Flies, to keep meat irom, 48, 

49 
Floating Island, 202 

ditio, another way, 202 
Flounders, to choose, 30 
sea and river, 30 
Thamea, 30 
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Flounden, the mauao» for, 36 

water soucby, 42 
Flour, American, 219 
Flummerr, 202 

Dutch, 209 

French, 202 

rice, 207 

SomerBetshire, 203 
Fondue of Parmesan, &c., 139 

Swiss cheese, fondae, 139 
Fondean, 139 
Force, fowls, to 161. 163 

meat, to, 161 
Forcemeat, directions for, 61. 
151. 160 

for fish. 162 

for veal- cutlets, 162 

ingredients for, 61 

patience of French cooks 
in preparing, 150 

French receipt for, 161 

of ham and veal, 161 

balls, either boiled or fried, 
160 

herbs and egfi:s for, 162 

for fowls. 161 

for meat, 161 

for hare, 161 

for fish, 162 

for tnrtle, as at the Bush, 
Bristol, 162 
Fowls, methods of boiling, 55 

boiled in biadden, 55 

boUed in a Jar, 55 

to prepare for boiling, 55. 

Ume requisite to boil, 55 

time for roasting, 55 

boiled with oysters, 56 

various sauces for, 56 

roast, 56 

beautifal way to dress, 50 

boiled with rice, 56 

stewed with rice, 86 

to braise, 61 

to broil. 86 

to broil, and serve with 
mushrooms, 86 

raised crust for, 95 

in curry, 143. 144. 145 

In a polao, 146 

Hindostanee kuwab, 147 

Davenport fowls, 86 

in a diimpokht, 148 

egg sauce for roast, 156 
Fowl & la braise. 88 

ft la Provencale, 86 

fricassee of, 87 

au firitur, 87 

cutlets, 88 

puddings, 84 

with onions, 88 

with oysters, 89 

with peas, 88 

various French dishes of, 
125 

forcemeat for, 161 

batter for fillets of, 163 
French cookery, ctiapterzii , 

118 
Soups, 126, 127 

& la Julienne, 17 

French, 25 

superb, 24 

Majgre, 21 
Fish, 118. 120 

casserole of, n 



Fteh, croqnetteB of, 43 

pat« of, 41 

riflw>l<of,42,43 
PouUry *c , 125 

a la Braise, 88 

a la ProveD9ale, 86 

aufritur,87 

fricassee of, 87 

a la Carmelite, 86 

Poularde a la Royale, 86 

paruidge, perigord pie of, 

Blade Dishes, 120. 125 
beef, a la mode, 68 
tremblant, 66 
beefsteak, ala-Franfaiae,^ 

69 
a lamagicienne, 70 
ragout, 70 
fricandean, 70. 72 
a-iahusard, 70 
bouilli, 71 

palates a-la-Mariette, 73 
au fritur, 73 
kidney, rissoles of, 74 
tongue ala Grecque, 74 
larded, a-lapPmsse, 74 
mutton, haricot of, 76 
cutlets a*la-Maintenon, 78 
■teaks do., 78 
lamb, a4'Espagnole, 78 
fricassee of, 77 
veal, fricassee of, 63 
ragotlt of, 63 
fricandeau of, 64 
miroton oL 64 
gelatine of, 64 
cutlets a r-Italienne, 64 
rissoles, 81 

ditto, a-l'-Espagnole, 81 
croquettes of, 81 
Queues de Veau, 121 
pig's feet, a la St. Man- 

chaud, 67 
fricassee, 67 
French beans, 167. 176 
beans pickled, 173. 176 
beans, to keep, 179 
flummenr, 202 
use and preparations of 

forcemeat, 160 
fritters: 158 
haricots fa la Francaise], 

130 
dish of carrots, 134 
dishes of cucumbers, 133 

lettuce, 134 

potatoes, 129 



■ spinach, 132 
le for ' ■ "~ 



marinade for fish, 32 

omelette, 138 

ditto, auz fines herbes, 138 

nie,98 

Perigord pie, 98 

puffs, 115 

soups, various, 25. 126 

salad. 142 
Fricandeau a I'Oseille, 132 

of veaL 64 

of beef, 70 

beef olive. 72 
Fricandels, to dress, 64 
Fricassee of calves' feet, 65. 
122 

of calves' brains, 121 

of cold roam, beef, 117 



Fricassee of chickanfl, 87 

white of eggs. 140 

of fowl, 87 

of lamb, white, 123 

of trout, 120 

de poulet a la bomgeoiM, 
125 

Of parsneps,131^ 
Fricasseed calPs hted, 61 

sweetbreads, 66 

pig's feet and ears. 67 

lamb-stones, 76 

rabbits, 91 
Fried aitichokes, 132 

fish, 106 

eels, 38 

meats, with crumbs and egg^ 
49 

beefkidnev.73 

patties, 102 

potatoes, 129 
Fritters, directions for, 117 

apple, 118 

Brignets souffle. 118 

buckwheat. 117 

curd, 118 

French, 117 

orange, 117 

oyster, 43 

pink-coloured, 118 

plain, 118 

potato, 117 

rice, 116 

Spaaish, 117 
Fritur, rabbit au, 87 

volaille, 88 

palates, 73 
Fromage fondue, 117 

fondue a la Parisienne, 117 

fondues en catsses. 139 
Fruit, bottled, 185 

cream, 204 

preserved, remarks on their 
uee for. 93 

to green for preserves or 
pickles. 181 

in ceruin pickles, 173 

to candy any sort of, 185 

to prepare, more wholesome 
for children than in 
pies or puddings, 185 

to preserve, for tarts, 185 

to preserve, for desserts, 185 

jelly of various kinds, 207 

lelly of any kind, 194 

lozenees for desserts, 190 
Frumenty, Somersetshire, 203 
Fry, lamb's, 77 

Frying, mode for fish, and 
preparations, 28 

oil employed, 28 

dripping for, 28. 32 

suet rendered down for, 32 

herbs, as dressed in Staf- 
fordshire, 130 



GaleUe, a cake to be eaten 

with sweetmeats, 218 
Game, general directions for, 

pie, 98. 149 
potted, 149 
soup, 126 

consorom^ of, Espagnole, 
152 
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Game, to prederve which to 

likely to spoil, 256 
Garlic, use of, 143 

in forcemeat, 161 

sauce, 155 

pickle, 178 

In carachi, 179 
Garnish for fish, 31 

forturbot,33 

for salmon, 32 

for boiled poultry, 55 
Garni lure en ragout, 122 
Gateau de pomme, 197 

au riz, 203 
Geese, green, to roast without 

stuffing, 57 
Gelatine, a, 64 ' 
German buffs, 115 

toast, 82 
Ghee, or clarified butter, 143 
Gherkins, to pickle, 172 
Giblet pie, 100 

soup, 20 
Gin punch. 221 
Ginger, mock, 198 

preserved West India, 189 

beer, 228 

wine, 228 
Gingerbread of various kinds, 

217 
Ginger wine, 227 
JMUiolher, 227 
W»e« directions how to, 162 

without braising, 163 

Gloucester, jelly, 239 
Goose, to roast a, 57 

to roast with a mild stuffing, 

stuflfed with potatoes, an 
Irish dish, 57 

sauces and gravy for, 57 

pie, Stafibrdshire, 1U6 

pie, ffreen. 99 

pie, Yorkshire, 101 

to roast a green, 57 
.sauce for a green, 156 

gooseberry-sauce for ditto, 
156 

to dry a, 170 
Gooseberries, to pickle green, 
173 

to bottle green, 185 

preserved as hops, 190 

to dry, 190 

No 2. 190 
Gooseberry cheese, 190 

fool, 193 

jam, 193 

sauce, 156 

souffle, 203 

vinegar, 182 

wafers, 190 

wine, 226 

green wine, 182 

pearl wine, 226 
Granade, une, of fish, 118 

of partridge or hare, 119 
Grandmother's beef, my, 71 
Grape pie, 103 

wine, 224 

champagne wine, 227 
Grapes m brandy, 185 

to keep, as in Switzerland, 
1^ 
Gravy, directions for, 14 

to make it keep a week, 152 



Gravy, another preparation, 
152 

meat, how to preserve it un- 
til wanted, 14 

without meat, 152 

soup, clear, 16 . 

cuUis or brown, 153 

bechamel, 152 

consomm4, 152 

a rich, 153 

▼eal, 153 

a cheap and good, 153 

strone fish, 153 

for a fowl when there is no 
meat to make it of, 153 

to make mutton eat like 
venison, 153 
Gi ay ling, an excellent fish, 30 

its season, 30 
Green peas, to boil, 127 

to keep, 179 

to keep, Russian method, 
179 

pur^e of, 135 
Green peas soup, 18 

another green peas, 18 

soup maigre, 21 
Green gages, 197 
Greens with salt beefl 167 
Grenadier de sole, 119 
Grouse, plainly roasted, 58 
Gruel, barley, 242 

water, 242 
Gudgeons, to choose, 30 

the season for, 30 
Guernsey, the table in, 57 
Gurnet baked, 40 

H. 
Hachee de moulon auz fine 

herbes, 123 
HaddociE, to boil, 28 

to prepare for boiling, 28 

stewed, 39 

baked. 39 

to dry, 39 

to cure Finnan, 40 

cropped heads, 40 
Haggis of fowl, 47 

an English, 77 

a Scotch, 77 
Halibut, stewed, 39 
Ham cake, 82 

in disfiuise, 82 

toast, 82 

and veal, forcemeat of, 160 

use.for forcemeat, 160 

mutton, 166 

to boil mutton, 166 
Hamburg beef, 168 
Hams, method to choose, 48 

to soak, 165 

to dress, 165 

time to boil, 46 

to bake, 46 

to bake under a pasty, 46 



Fitzsimon family receipt for 

curing, 166 ' 
in sweetwort, 165 
to pickle, 165 
plain pickle for, 166 
another, giving a highe^fla- 

vour, 166 
Berkshire receipt for, 166 



Hams, the Manor-houae rt»' 
ceipt for, 166 

Westphalia, 166 
Hare soup. .16 

another bare soup, 16 

how to keg;) a, 59 

to roast a, 59 

sauces for a, 59. 150 

to cook one Derrynane fash- 
ion, 59 

another coating for a, 59 

to roast, with cream sauce,59 

Leicestershire juggedj 60 

forcemeat for, 161 
Harico of beef tails, 72 

of mutton, 76 

of mutton cutleta, 73 
Haricots, to stew, 130 

blancs,131 

blancs monceauz, 131 

blancs, Spanish receipt for,' 

a la Fran9aiBe, 131 

cotelettes aux, 123 
Harvey's sauce, an addition t0 

soup, 13 
Hashed calfa-head 61 

mutton with herbs, 123 
Haunch of mutton, ta»ma^e H 

tatse like venison, 51*' 
Head, calf's, boiled, 52 

hashed, 61 

hashed in St James's Place, 
61 
for mock turtle, 18 (.See cair$ 
head.) 

lamb's, to dress a, 76 

and hinge, lamb's, 76 

sheep's, to dress, 79 

pig's to collar, 85 

dried pig's, 170 

sheep'B.for stock forsoups,I4 
Heart, Deef, to dress, 50 

with currant jelly, 50 

another method to roast, 50 

8heep's,*to bake, 78 

Herbs, fine, with various 
French dishes, 122 

omelette with. 138 

frying, as dressed in Staf* 
fordshire. 130 

tarragon, knotted marjoram, 
&c., 151 

used in forcemeat, 161 
Herrings, fresh, 37 

to keep, 37 

to pickle, 37 

to prevent oillness, 28 

to choose, 29 

to broil, 37 

to boil, 37 

and onions, 37 

to dress red, 37 

bakedi37 

to smoke, 37 

to pot, 164 



the liquor to be preserved,iHindo8tanee Euwab fowl, 147 
46 Hotchpotch, 79 

Hochepot, mutton en, 79 
Hog's-cheeks, to dry, 171 
Hossynee Kubab, 147 
Hotchpotch, 19 

another receipt for, 79 
Hungbeef, 169 
or rough, the Derrynane re- 
ceiptf^no 
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jBuiieki^bMf.no 

pudding, lOd 
■oup, 149 
Bjbiscufl jam, 150 
jelly, 161 



Ice for icing, to prepare^ 906 

tonmn bread. 308 

creams, 20d 

ciuTant,208 

punch, as used la Italy^SOS 

raspberry, 206 

watera, a08 
Ices, colouring to stain, 208 
Icing for cakes, 20ft 

lor tarts, 95 

an excellent mode of, 05 
India, the Uble iD^24. 55 77, 

78. 79. 108. J29. 141 
Oriental cookery, chapter zv-. 

pickle, ITS 
Ireland, the Uble In, 57 . 131 
Irish pancakes, 117 

puffs, 116 

sauce, 181 
Italian cream, SOtt 

ckeese,202 

receipt, AnoZabagltone, 207 

soup, 25 

salad, 142 

MMice^ brown, 156 



Jelly, pigeons in, 91 
ditto, another receipt, 91 
saTOury, to put into cold 

meat pies, 154 
to cover .eoM fish, 101 
shank, SS38 
tapioca, 339 

Jerusalem artlckokes, to 
dress, 128 

John Dory, to boil, 28 

Jogged meats, 47 
hare^ Leicestershife, !^ 

Julienne, soupe a la, 17 

Junket, Devonshire, 199 



Kebob of loin of mutton, 75 

Ketchup, camp, 181 
cucumber, 180 
mushroom, 142. 182. 183 
pontac, for fiah,lSO 
tomato, 181 
ditto at Besize, 181 
walnut 142. 174 180 



Lamby head, ta dress a, 76 

head and hinge, stewed, 76 

fry, 77 

sweetbreads, 77 
Lampreys, to stew, 36 

to pot, as at Wwcester, 38 
t<angue de Bomf piqu4, 120 
Un£ue de Vean RoU, 131 
Lanf, to a fricandeau of veal, 
64 

boiled fowl witk umgae, 57. 
163 

meat, 163 

a pheasant, 58 

aAbbi^60 

sweetbreads. 163 

a fricandeau of beef, 70 

neat's tomnie, 74 

ditto a la Prusse. 74 

ditto a la Fran^aise^ 120 

various meats in Frendk. 
cookery, 120. 123, 123 
Larding, to cure baking for. 



do. of th<» finest quality, 180 Larks, to roast, 57 



wine. 179 
Ehali Khan*s Curry, 144 
pudding, 109 



Khicharee, rice and other Leek sonp» 20 



components of, 146 
Kid stuffed with pistachio 



Jam, cherry, 193 

corunda, 151 

hybiscuB, 150 

gooseberry, 15L 193 

Orleans plum, 193 

raspberry, 193 
Isr, meats boiled in a, 47 

fowls boiled in a, 47 
Jaumange, 203 
JtfUies of fruit, observations 
on, 183 

colouring for, 203 
Jelly, apple, 193 

apple, Nos. 1 and 2, 200 

arrow root,. 239 

bread,^39 

calfa feet, 207 

ditto, another way, 207 

cranberry. 208 

and rice, 208 

currant, 194 

currant, without boiling, 193 

farinaceous, 240 

fruit in, 207 

fruit, various, 193, itc. 

fruit of any kind,. 193 

Gloucester, 239 

aravy, 151 

hartshorn, 207 

hybiscus, 151 

lemon, 202 



. to preserve apricots in, 185 » a PEspagnole^ 76 



to preserve oranges and 

lemons in, 1S8 
orange, 202 

Eunch, 203 
r. RatcltfTs restorative 
pork, 233 
a restorative, 239 
from sheep's headfr, trotters, 
or cow-heel, fur soups, 16 



nuts, alluded to in the Lemon cheese. 203 



a riiallenne, or pnrified. 03 

Leche cr^ma.-arat the Graad 

Canary Island, lU 



Leg of beef in soufM, 14 
how to prepare. 10 



Arabian Nights, 148 
Kidney, beef, fried, 73 

stewed, 79 

minced, 73 

rissoUs of, 74 
■ calPs foot and pie, 07 
Kidneys, mutton, broiled, 79 

ditto. Slewed, 79 

ditto, French mode, 123 

sheep^s tails and, 79 

veal, toasi of, 127 
Sillarney, salmon, 32 
Koftahs, Indian, 147 
Koltero or meat patties, a 
Polish and Tartar dish, 
102 
Kringles, 218 
Kubab, Hnssypee, 147 
Kuwab fowl, Hisdostanee, 147 

L. 

Lady Abbesses, of almonds, 

115 
Lamb, signs of being sweet, 
47 

to detect stale, 47 

season for grass, 47 

best season fur house, 47 

to roast, 53 

roast, with mint sauce, 53 

leg of, bailed, 53 

saddle of, 53 

quarter roasted whole, 53 

to stew a loin of, ~^^ 



without 



stones, to dress, 77 
sione.s and sweeisbreads, ^n 

other way, 77 
and mutton caaeis,todeess, 

78 
chops to fry and serve, 78 
various French dishes of, 

123 
soup, 2S 



cheeeeeakes, 114 

cream, 204 

cream, white, 204 

cream, yellow, 
cream, 204 

cusurd, 200 

essence of, 110 

dumplings. 114 

gingerbread, 218 

Jelly, 202 

peel, candied, 195 

pickle, 174 

pudding, 113, 114 

puffs, 115 

sponge, 197 

tart, 103 114 

another. 114 

tartlets, 114 

water. 243 
Lemonade, 223 

fine. 223 

another receipt, 244 
Lemon pickled as in'Indiai 

to pickle, 175 

ditto. No. 2, 175 

to preserve, in jelly, 187 

to preserve, fur puddings^ 
188 
Lettuce in salad, 142 

farcie, 134 

au fritur, iH 
Leveret with herbs, stewed, 

90 
Liraee in syrup, a preserve, 

150 
Ling, to dr^ salt, 35 

pie, 100 
Liver, calves", 65. 

and bacon, fried, 65 

calf s, rissoles of. 81 

used in stuffing fuwU86 
LobsteB, feiUtt«Md. 44 

to roast, 44 
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Iftbster curfy, 145 

6tewed, 43 

ditto, a hiffh relish, 44 

rissoles of, 44 . 

witti brown sauce, 44 
• miroton of, 44 

pudding, 44 

pie, 10-2 

. patties, 103 

scolloped, 120 

soup, 23 

another receipt for, 23 

salad, 143 

sauce, 158. 182 
LolMters, to choose, 30 

the heaviest best, 30 

the ipale best, 30 

to pot, 164 

ditto, as at Wood's Hotel, 164 
Longe de veau rdU, 121 
Lucicnow, sweet pickles of, 
147 

polao or pfUaw, 146 

receipt for pickling limes 
or lemons, 178 

M. 

Mac^iroons, 215 

No 2, 215 
Macaroni, bniled and served 
with grated cheese. 138 
browned. 138 
with bread crumbs, 139 
pie, 98 

a la pontife, pkie de, 124 
timbale de, 124 
aux truffes timbale de, 124 
a la pontife. timbale de, 125 
Mackerel, lb boil, 36 
to choose, 30 
tl\e seas'm for, 30 
broiled, 36. 119 
jL la maitre d'bdtel, 36 
hoi led, 36. 
baked, 36 
, stewed, 36 
fiUets of, 36 
pickled, 3S, 37 
to pot, 164 
Made disiies of veal and pork, 

chapter iv., 61 
Made dishes of beef, chapter 

v., 68 
Made dishes of mutton, chap* 

ler vi , 75 
Made dishes of poultry, garoej 

&c., chapter ix , SO 
Madeira pudding, 110 

boas, 218 
Madras curry, 14'4 

curry powder, 149 
Magnum bonum plums, * ex 
cellent as a sweetmeat, 
192 
to preserve, 196 
to dry, 196 
Blai^re, soup, 21 
'peas soup, 22 
j^reen peas soup, 22 
a more elaborate me hod 

for, 22 
onion soup, 22 
spring soup, 22 
MaVntcnon cutleu, mutton, 78 

steaks, 78 
Marioada for but 48 
23 



Marinade for bofled fish, 32 
Marjoram, knotted, use of, 152 
Marmalade, apricot, 186 

citron, 149 

mixed, 193 

orange, 195 

orange, fine, 195 

quince, 188 

Scottish, 193 

tomato, 181 

transparent, 203 
Marrow pudding, 108 

for forcemeat, 161 

vegetable, dishes of, 133 

vegetable, a preserve of, 195 
Mead, sack, 222 
Meat,b itchers*, what portions 
ti) be employed in soups, 
*^ 16 

to choose. 48 

to boil, 43 

to roast, 45 

observations on purchasing, 
keeping, and dressiiigi 
48 

selection of joints, 48 

care and preservation of, 48 

how long to hang, 49 

to keep it hoi, 49 

to braise, 61 

pies, 95 

French cookery of, 120 

curry, piMaw and other In 
d ian d ifi hes of oteat, &c. . 
&c., 143 

horseradish sauce for hot or 
cold, 159 

ditto for roHst beef or mut- 
ton, 159 

sauce for roast, 159 

to force, 159. 161 

to lard, 163 
Melange, a, pickle called, 173 
Melon, to preserve a. 194 
Melons, to pickle, J73 177 
Milk, see Dairy, chapter 

■ xxi>i,229 
Milk, asses', 242 

ditto, artificial, 242 . 

curry, 144 

porridge, 242 

ditto French, 242 

punch, or verder, 220 

an excellent ditto, 221 

ground rice, 242 

sago, 240 

skim, employed for soaking 
hams, 164 

soup, Berlin, ^7 
Mince for patties, a good, 103 

pies, 103 

pies without meat, 104 

pies, lemon, 104 

piPB, e>re, i04. 
Minced, be^f kidney, 73 

cnllops, beef, 74 

mutton, SO 

mutton with cucumbers, Si") 

meat, an old and excellent 
receipt for, 104 

meat, particularly good, 104 
Mint, peas stewed with, 133 
Miroton of apples, 113 

of veal, 64 
Miscellaneous observations 
iW th« use of ihs mis 



tress of a family, ehap* 
i*r XXV. 
fAock brawn, 85 
another method for, 85 
tream, 205 
Mock turtle soup, 17 
another mock turtle, 18 
a cheaper way to prepare, 

Moor cock, to roast, 68 
Morels, to thicken and im* 

prove soup, 152 

Mouton, cou de, a la Sainte 

M^n^hould, 122 

cotelettes aux haricots, 123 

hach^e de, 123 

'rognoDs de, 123 
Mull wine, to, 241 
Mullets, sea, 30 

river, 30 

red, 35 

gray, 30 

the season for. 30 

to broil red, 35 

to bake red, 37 . 

in a granade, 114 
Multaanee or Malagatanee 
soup, 24 

Bengal soup, 24 

English, 24 

wiiii peas, 24 
Mushroom ketchup, various 
receipts for, 182, 183 

powder, 162 '■ 

powder, to make, 175 

sauce, for fowl or rabbit, 156 
Mushrooms, to stuff &twt with, 
86 

to stew ralibit with, 89, 90 

pur6e of, 136 

to distinguish the esculent, 
136 

to stew, 136 

in stock and gravies, 152 

chopped for f\)rcemeat, 160 

to pickle, v»h»te, 175 

diuo, an excellent way, 175 

ditto, preserving Uieir origi. 
nal freshness, 174 

disguised as truffles, 175 

to dry, 175 

another way, 175 
Mussel sauce, 158 
Mussels, Slewed. 42 

in batter and fried. 42 
Mustard seed, used in pic- 

klps, 173, 173 
Mut ton, to chotise, 47 

to distinHUish .» ether. 47 

to roast a haunch of, 51 

to make it taste like veni- 
son, 51 

to imprcive, at sea, 52 

bif8teakof,78 

breast of, la dress, 76 

China chilo, 76 

chops, 10 serve, 78 

iu curry, l44 

cutlets,^':d 

— , a la Maintenon, 78 

— , fried and served 
with mashed potatoes, 
78 

, Hindostanee fa/.. 

ion, 78 

— — , harieo of, 78 



46» 

ttottOD d<4mu, 80 ^ 
tarlbuaFMoch dliheflof 123 
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gravy to make It eat {iki 

T«ni0on, 154 
hagglfl, an Englith 77 

, a Scotch, n 

bam, 167 

to boil ditto. 167 

harlco of, 76 

to drew a sheep'i head, 77 

hotchpotch, 79 

en hochepot, 79 

kebobbea, 75 

Udneyg, to broil, 79 

to new, 79 

koftah8 0f,147 

leg of, roaet, 51 

— -, to divide a, 62 

, bolted with caper 

sauce. 52 

^, braised, 75 

loin of, to roil, 76 

, stewed, 76 

minced with cucumberSj 80 
.minced. 80 
neck of, boiled. 52 
— — , roasted, 52 

, China Chile, 78 

pie, 96 

ditto, to eat as well M veni 

son, 98 
tiishpaeh of, 147 
polao, 146 
Mddle of, roast, 61 
horseradish sauce for roast, 

159 
carrier aauce for, 154 
Queen Mary's sauce for a 

shoulder of, 159 
sausages, 83 
shoulder of, roast, 51 
— — , baked upon i 

Yorkshire pudding, 51 
-, boiled and smo- 



thered with onions, 52 
-, stewed, 75 



•OQp,25 

•teaks a la Maintenon, 77 

N. 
Neal'i tongu**, larded, 120 

and udder, 74 
Necur, 223 
Nectarines, 187 
Kegtts, 223 

excellent, 223 
Kewcasllepickled salmon, 32 



Noyeau, ^ 



Voyeau, 2 
ditto, N4 



[o 2,222 



on used in frying fiah, 28 
Olio, a vegetable, 130 
Omelette, sweet, 137 

with almonds, 137 

French, 138 

with herbs, 138 

•weeu with preserve, 137 

souffle, 138 

a friar's. Ill 
Onion sauce, 127 154 

fried, for a gravy, 152 

sauCA, for young ducka, 156 

Onions, how to be employed 

In ebups, 14 

fowl with, 88 



OnioM, nbbttfl stewed wl 

shoulder of mutton smother- 
ed with, 59 

in acha, 157 

with beet root, stawed, 135 

iB salads, 143 

in cnrries, 144 

in a pillaw, 146 

In Indian dishes, 147 

and cucumbers sliced in a 
pickle, 172 
Orange batter, 201 

cream, 205 * 

fool, 198 

fritters, 117 

jelly, 202 

fine marmalade, 195 

marmalade, 195 

peel, candied, 195 

tartlets or puffs, 103 

juice, buttered, 201 

pnaaetfSOl 

punch, 221 
Orangeade, 244 
Oranges, to butter, to be eaten 
hot, 203 

to preserve them in jelly. 
187 

to preserve them for pud- 
dings, 18» 

preserved, 195 

whole Seville, Uk preserve, 
195 

to fill preserved, a corner 
dish, 201 
Orgeat, receipt for, 243 - 
Oriental cookery, chapter xv 
143 

characteristics of. 143 

of Hindostan, 143 

Turkish and Persian, 143 

at Lucknow, 143 

at Madras, 144 

Persian book of receipts. 144 

Oude» king of. receipts for 

Indian dishee furnished 

by his khansamah, 144 

king of Oude's curry, 143 

sauce, the veritable, 155 
Ox beef; to choose, 47 
Ox cheek, 72 

for soup, 15 

Oxford puddings, 113 

new college puddings, 113 
Ox-palate, in white aauce, 120 
Ox-tail soup, 21 
Oyster soup, 23 

loaves, 43 

fritters, 43 

sausaces, 83 

pie, 101 

and veal pie, 97 

and beefsteak pie, 97 

patties. 102 

sauce, 157 

sauce for turkey. 158 
Oysters, to choose, 30 

Pyfleet,30 

Colchester, 30 

Milfbrd, 30 

rock, 31 

to feed. 42 

price at BiUingsgate. 42 

stewed, 42, 43 

scaUoped, 43 



lUi.»Oysters. stewad with wlnti 43- 
roasted, 43 
ii»scalloMhell8,43 
boiled, 43 
fowl with. 89 
fowl boiled with, hS 
torkey fiitod with. 55 
veal stewed with. 63 
sweetbreads stewed with. 06 
beef-steak stewed with, 70 
ill Ibrcemeat. 161 



P. 

Palais de bceaf en sauce 

blanche, I20 
Palates, beef, stewed, 73 

to pickle beef. 73 

spitted on skewers, 73 

ft la Mariette, 73 

boiled, 73 

au fritur, 73 

beef, in white sauce, 120 

to blanch, 163 
Palestine soup, 26 
Panada, made la five minutes, 
239 

another way, 239 

chicken, 240 
Pancakes, directions for, 116 

batter or lard, 116 

common, 1 16 

cream, 117 

fine, without butter or lard, 
116 

Irish, 117 

New England, 117 

rice, 1)6 
Parmesan, to dress caullflow- 
* ers, 133 

With macaroni, 139 

fondeau wiih, 139 
Parsley, an excel leflit a4ju&ct 
to fish, 31 

and butter, 31 

boiled to garnish dishes 
of poultry, 55 

to crimp. 163 

to crisp, 132 

pie, 98 

in gravies and sauces, 153, 
154, &c. 

for forcemeat, 161 
Parsneps, to mash, 131 

fricassee of, 131 
Partridge pie, 100 

soup, 17 

to pot, 164 
Paruidges, to roast, 58 

with or without astuffing^^ 

when in season, 149 

boiled, 149 

stewed, 90. 149 

salfni of, 92 

in salad, 125 

in a Bengal perigord pie, 
148 

to distinguish yoong; 148 

the gray, 149 

the black, 149 
Passover balls for soup, 161 
Paste, for pies, to make, 93 

fine tart, 93 

puff, 93 

short crust, 93 

light, 94 

veryM|1^94. 
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Taste, plain tart, 94 
cheap puddmg crust, 94 

for uns aod cheesecakes, 
94 

croquant, for covering pre* 
serves, 94 

l)rioche,95 
Pastry^observatloiis on, 93 

remarks on using preswved 
fruits in, 93 . 

observations on sweet pies, 
105. ' 

Regent's, 115 
^ast]r,4veni8on, erost for, 95 

to prepare venison for, 97 

venison, 97 

nf beef or mmton to eat as 
^ well as «eaison, 98 
t»al6 of crab, 43 

fish, 41 
Patties, beef or podovles, 102 

cheese, 140 

with curds, 103 

fi-ied, 102 

Polish koltem or meat, 102 

lobster, 102 

resembling mince-pies, 103 

.oyster, 102 

sweet, 103 - 

turkey, 103 

veal, 102 

a good mince for, 103 
Pea, the sugar, 133 
Pea-pods stewed, 133 
Peaches, to preserve rfpe, 186 

ditto. In bwndy, 187 

to pickle, 174. ' 

Pears, ^arganefrpraierve ra, 
189 

baked, 300 

stewed, 200 
Peas, stewed, 1^. 133 

ftewed a la Fran^aise, 133 

stewed with mint, 133 

the Berkshire receipt for 
winter peas, 21 

ditto, for summer peas, 31 

«oup maigre, 21 

green, soup jiiaigre, 21 

porridge, 20 

Boup,19 
' fowl with, 88 

pigeons with, 93 

multaanee with, 25 

to boil gre^en, 127, 128 

to keep green, ar practised 
in the Emperor of ftus 

. • sia's fcttohen, 127 

to keep, 179 

duck stewed with green, 88 

green peas soup, 18 

another green peas, 18 

ditto, roaif re, 21 

purde of ditto, 136 
. Pepper dake, a, 318 
P#pper'pot, ingredients.for, 20 

to be served ip a tureen, 30 
Perch, to ekooee, 29 

water, souchy of, 42 
. Penlreauz, saUde de,81 
Perigordpie.^ 

BengBl, ditto, 148 
pettitoes, to teil, 67 

PhSM8|||W«^tOfQt«t,58 



Pickalllla, of cabbage, ginger, 

garlic, &c, 173 
Pickling and salting, chapter 

x-vii , 164 
Pickle, carachi, 179 
plain, for hams, 165 
with a higher flavour, 166 
' that will keep fur years, for 

hams, tongues or beef, 

168 ^ 

an ejccellent, called salade, 

172 
English bamboo, 172 
earllc, 178 
India, 173 
anoitier India, 177 
a melange of fruits, &c , 173 
lemon, 174 
mixed, 175 
a hot mixed, 177^ 
Quin's, 1?9 
small apples, pears, peach< 

es, various plums, &c., 

to. 172. 176 
barberries, 174. 179 
beet-root, 178 
red cabbage, 178 
cauliflowers, 173 
cod tins, 177 
Cucumbers and onions siic> 

ed, 172, 176 
young cucumbers, 172 
Fr^^nch bean^. 176. 179 
fruits, 173, *c, 
gherkins, 172 
gooseberries, 173 
green peas, 179 
small limes,. 178 
the Lucknow receipt for 
* 1 imes or lemons, .178 
melon mangoes, 177 
melons, 17<3 . 
mushrooms, 175 
nasturtiums for capevs, 178 
Anions, 173 
' large onions^ 177 
oysters, 178 
peaches, 174 
pears, Ac, 173^ 
radish pods, 176 
red cabbage, 178 - 
walnuts, 177 
a ham. 188 
pork, 166 
tongues, 167 
b-ef, 167 
pigeons, 90 
Pick ted apples for mangoes, 

176 
barberries, in brine. 179 
cucumbers, 176 
elder flowers, 178 
mushrooms, preserving their 

oriffim^l freshness, 174 
Pickled herrings, 37 
mackerel, 33.^ ' 
salmon, 32 
Pickles and family sauces, 

chapter xviii., 172 
rules to be observed with, 

172 
greening of, J79 • 
Fieds de veau en fricassee, 

122 
-•B aauoe d'oignqos^ 1^8 
en iMtac^ tomaie, 123 ' 



Pies, chapter X., 92 

observations on, 92 

apple, 104 

green apricot, 103 

beefsteak, 97 

beefsteak and oysters^ 97 

Bensial perieord, 149 

Calfs head. 97 

calfs-foot, 97 

calfs feet and kidney, 97 

chicken, 99 

a remarkably fine fish, 101 

French, 99 

game, 93. 149 

«iblet, 100 

green goose, 99 

Staffordshire goose, 100 

.Yorkshire goose, 101 

grape, 103 

an incomparable ling, 100 

lobster, 101 

mataroni, 98 

«&voury i^lly for cold me^t, 
154 

mince, 203 

mince, without meat, lOi 
. lemon, mince, 104 

egg mince, 104 

mtiitun, 93 

oyster, 101 

parsley, 98 

partridse, 100 

[Pasty] venison: (tlatobee.f 
• or mutton in imitaijon, 
98 

perigord. 99 

pigeon, lOG 

pilchard and leek, IQl 

pork, to eat cold, 97 

rabbit, 99, 100 

shrimp, 100 

sole, 100 

observations on sweet, 103 

veal. 95 

cold veal, 96' 

veal and sweetbread,,96 • 

veal and sausage* 96 

veal and pork. 96 

veal and oyster, 97 

vegetable, 98 
Pig, to collar a, 171 ^ 

to scald a sucking, 54 

to roast a sucking, 64 , . 

to roast a, 54 

currant sauce fi>r, 156 
Piges feet ^ la St. MaxM^attd, 
67 

feet and ears, sensed, 67 

ditlo, fricasseed, (J7 ^ 

ditio,jellyof,67 

an exceliant sauce for,^ 

harslet, 67 

head, to collar, 83 

head, to dry, 171 

cheek, to dry a, 171 
Pigeon pie, 100 
Pigeons do not require keep. 
ing, 55 

■Toaated, 57 

another way for ditto, 57 

woodcock laAhion, 57 

to pickle, 90 

to pot, 164 

in jelly, j^l 

ragoot of, 91 

a la Fraofaist, 91 
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PiseODS, with peas, 91 

and sweeibreailfl, a vol-au- 
venlof. 0-2 

puptoaof, 135 . ,. 

Pike. to know when fresh, 30 Porridge, milk, 213 

indebted to siuffiug andi FrBnch diiio,^42 



Pork, to pickle, 166 

Bie, 96 ' 

r. RatclifTo reeiorative 
jelly, 239 



sauce. 30 

■tufl^d and baked. 40 
Pilchard and leek pie, 100 
Plllaw or polao, 145 

pine-apple, 146 

Luck now, 146 

mutton, 146 
Pineapples in pnlao, 154 

to preserve, 151 
Pippins, golden, stewed. 199 
Pish pash, to prepare, 147 
Pistachio cream. 205 

nuis. raisins and rice, stuif 
in^ of. 148 
Plaice, to prepare for dressing, 

31 
riUTncake,3lO;3U 

puddin?, 105 

very light. 105 

national. 106 

French, 106. 127 
Plums, a common preserve of, 
197 

magnum bonum, excellent 
forurts, 192 

mag num bonum,U) preserve, 

lyo 

ditto to dry, 197 
Pudovies, or beef patties, 103 
Poelee of veal, bacon, vege- 
tables, laurel leaves 
and lemon-juice. 163 
Pois a la Fran^aise (old peas), 

132 
Polao or pillaw, to dress (of 
rice, rabbit, fowl, quails, 
&c ), 145 
apple, 145 
pineapple. 145 
>uckn()w, 106 
mutton, 146 
Polish disli, a, 71 
koltem, a, 101 
Polish coteleues #e mouton, 

a la Polonaise, 124 
<* rlgofi or sour crout, stewed, 

134 
Pommes au Beurre, 113 
Charlotte de. 113 



I pe;is, 20 
jPortable*>up, 26, 27 . 

observations on, 27 
I anoi fi er receipt for, 37 
jPortusat cakes. 214 
1 crfime de, 222 
I PuriuguesQ sausages, 84 
jPi»8sei, orange. 202 
jPolacede Veau, 126 
Potato bul 8, yn 

cheesecake, 114 

flour. 116 

fritters. 117 

pudding. 129 

an excellent plain, 

105 
with meat, 107 



- euf t. 107 



wall or edging round fricas 
see of fish, lb3 

rissQl^, 81 

soup, 26 

another receipt for, 26 • 

salad, 142 
Potatoes, to boil, 128 

to keep, 128 

to broil. 129 

browned, 129 
■ fried, 129 
Potatoes, to mash, 129 

new, 129 

roasted, 129 
• scuffle, 129. ■ 

fish placed in a crust of 
boiled, browned, or 
baked, 41 

a la malire d;hdiel, 129 

ditto, Parisiih receipt for, 
129 . 

pur^eof, 130 

Indian dish of. 130 
Potted birds, a cheap way, 164 

game, 149 

lampreys, as at Worcester, 



lobsters, 164 

ditto, as at Wood's Hotel, 

164 
partridge, 164 
pigeons, 163 
Pontac ketchup for fish, 181' rabbits, 60 
Piwr, cookery for the, 244 salmon, 33 

general remarks and hints, shrimps^ 164 

244 j Poularde a la r»»yftle, 88 

Poppy seed or till, Dr. Gill- Pouleta la bourgeolse, fricas- 



gatean de, 197 
Pontac ' 



man's receipt for 
salad oil from, Jot 
Pork, how to choose, 47 
kinds to be refused, 47 
dairy-fed, 48 
to roast, 53 

to prepare stuffing for, 53 
apple sauce for, 63 
various modes of cookin^r. 53 
a delicate preparation of, 53 
chine of, roasted, 53 
to dress as lamb, 53 
baked leg of, 53 
toboila!efof,fi4 
to fait, 164 



sde de, 125 
a la Chartreuse. 125 
aux truffles, 12.''. 
Poultry, 55, chftpier xxlll., 

234 
the poilltry-yard, 234 
management of fowls, 334 
age, 234 

hens sitting, ^4 
laying, 334 

hatching, 234 ^ 

the hen house, 334 
to rear chickens, 834 
to latten fowls or chickens 

tn four or five d^s, 936, 



Poultry, to choose eggs at mar* 

I . kei and preserve them, 

, 245 

1 feathers. 335 . 
ducks, 235 
geese, 236 
turlieys. 336 
pea- fowl. 336 
guinea hens, 338 
pigeons. 237 
rabbits, 3.39 

general directions for cook* 
„ ing,55 
French dishes of, 125 
Indian dishes of 145. 147,14a. 
powder, curry, 148 

Prawn suup. 22 
curry, IMadras, 145 

Prawns, to choose fresh, 31 

Preface, v. Authorities in the 
art of coottery. iv. . M, Ude, 
V. IVIra. Eundell, v. Opin- ■ 
ion of Dr. Johnson, v. Im* 
parlance of the art. v. £hr. 
Kitchener, vi. Dr. Prout, vl; 
Appetite for dinner not to 
be fully satiated, vii- Lord 
Byron, vii. English ideas, 
vii. The table, vii. Bin- 
quels, viii. Domestic nA* 
naG;emem, viii. Arcana, 
vili. Larding, boning ana 
braising, viii. Cleanliness 
of servants, ix. Culinary 
utensils, ix.* Economy, iz. 
Marketing, ix. The season- 
ing of meat, Lx. Spices, x. 
Useful directions, x. Ad- 
ditio9?,mad(^in i^e present 
pubiicalioh, x. 

Preserve, Almack'fl, 192 
another Almack, 192 
a beautiful, of apricots, 188 ' 
another, of apricots. 186 
of green apncots, 187 
of cucumbers, a fine, 196 
a common, of plums, 197 
of tomatoe in imitation of 

guavas, 193 
to, fruit for tarts tt desserts, 

J85 

fruit for pastry, 93 . 
apricoiB, Injelly, 185 
green^apricots, 186 
ripe apricots, 186 
barberries in bunches, 194 
barberries for tans, 194 
carrots, 1{>5 
citrons, 188 
cucumbers, 196 
lemons hi jelly, 188 
limes in syrup, 105 
lime juice, J50 
a melon, 194 
nectarines, 188 
oranges, 195 
oranges injelly, 188 
Seville oranges whole, ISS 
ripe peaches, 186 
peaches in brandy, 167 
Jarganel pears most beau- 

.Ufully, 189 
ptne apples, 151 
plume, 197 

magnnm bonum plums, 198 
wholf or half quinces, 198 
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Fttaetve, Bbaddook or |^m 
melo, 14^ 
Sibdcian crabs, 189 
Siberian crab^apples, 189 
-fltrawberriea, IM 
ditto, wbole, 194 
ditto, a rich vm<, 104 
ditto, in wine. 195 
red tamarinds, 150 
Tegeuble marrow, 105 

Freaerves, cliapter zix., 183 
obaervationa <m, 183 
pan for preserving, 183 
to green fruits for preserve 
ing or for picliling, 184 

Prussian soup, 20 

Paddinp, chapter xi, 105 
and pancalces, obsenraUons 
on, 105 

Pudding, Adelaide, t09 
almond, HO 
amber, 111 
batter, boiled, 107 
biscuit, HI 
: black, farm-house iveeipi 

a blaclt cap. 106 
bread, boiled, 1Q8 
bread and buuer, tOS 
cabinet, 108 

Charlotte de pommes.-llS 
« apple Charloue, 113 
chartreuse of apples, 113 
-citron, the Norwich receipt 

fo^ 110 
the Clarence, 109 
cocoa-nut, HI 
College, 112 
the conservative, 109 
cream. 114 
crust, 94 
curd, 110 
cttsurd, 107 
Dutch, 110 
an economical, 107 
Eve's, 115 
fowl, 84 

French plum, 107 
Gloucester, 113 
the gray, 109 
in hasto, HO 
hunters', 106 
Khal! Khan's, 109 
Lemon, No. 1, 113 

No. 2, M4 

No. 3, 114 
liver, 84 , 
^lobster, 44 
Madeira, 110 
Marl bornigh,- 107 
'marrow, 108 
Martha's, 109 

Mertott almoad, biiked, 110 
millet, 108 

miroton of apples, 113 
Montagu, 107 
national plum, 106 
new college, 112 
OxfoM, m 

•pommes au Beorre, butter- 
ed apples, 113 
plum. 106 

Tery light plufiH) 106 
a porcupine, 112 
the Portiaod, lt» 
pouto, H 



Podding, ptatn, 107 

with meat, 107 

suet, 107 

pound, 109 

puff, 111 

quickly made, 114 

rabbi^84 

plain bolted rice, 111 

rice, small, 111 

rice, various, 111 

rich rice, baked. 112 

rice for the family, 
111,112 J. 

rice with fruit, 117^ 

rice with dry currants, boil- 
ed, 112 

rice, batced, 112 

rolled, with currants, fruits, 
sweetmeats or jam, 106 

Shelford, HO 

souffle, 116 

sponge, HI 

suet, 106 

baked suet, 106 

a ^wiss, HI 

baked vermicelli, 106 

white, 84 
Puff pudding, HI 

paste. 03 
Puffs, Austrian, 115 

orange, 103 

Germau, 115 

French, H5 

lemon, 115 

Irish, 115 
Pummelo, or shaddock, pre- 
served, 149 
Punch, liqueurs, .wines, &c., 
chapter xxii.^ 220 

an excellent method oi 
making, ^20 

gin. 221 

milk, 220 

excellent milk,'^l 

Norfolk, 220 

another way, 320 

orange, 221 

Resent 's, 221 
Punch jelly, 203 
Pupton of pigeons, 121 
Pur6e of chestnuts, .136 

of various vi^etables, 135 

of mushrooms, 136 

of green peas, J3d 

of potatoes, 129 

of turnips, 136 

de vol ai lie, 83 

soufiHd of pur^e de volaille, 
88 
Purslane for salad, 142 



Quails in polao or plUaw, 126 
Queen eakes, 214 

another way, 214 
Queues de veau.121 
Qui Hi sauce, 179 
Quin's pickle. 179 
Quince marmalade, 188 

another way to make, 188 
Quinces, to preserve wfaoleor 
half, 18^3 

Babbit & la ^nvaiie^ 90 

I 4 la Proven^ale, a& . 

33* 



Rabbitaufritur,87 
pie. 100 
auddings, 65 
In curry, H6 
in pillaws, 146 
•tewed with herlje, 90 
stewed with mushrooms, 90 
fricasseed and covered jwith 
rice paste, 91 
Babbits, larded and teaisol, 

CO 
boiled, 60 
sauce for ditto, 156 
to make one taate Hikieta 

hare, 60 
to pot, 60 

stewed with onions, 90 
Indian dishes of, 148 
Radish pods, to pickle, 176 

Radishes, to bell, 134 
Ragouts :— 
of beef, 70 
calf's head, 61 
cod sounds, 35 
c^teleties demoalon, 124 
of pigeons, 135 
breast of veal, 64 
of spinach, 133 
of sweetbreads, 119 
garniture en, 122 
vegeuble, 130 
Raraakins, baked, 139 

fried, 139 
Raspberry cream, 206 
another way, 906 
jam, 103 
vinegar, 221 
wine, 2^24 
Ratafia cream, 222 

.des quatre fruits, 222 
Receipts, miscelianeonSy2l5 
Receipts, various, and direc- 
tions to servanta, 216 
fine blacking for shoes, 253 
togive to boards a beautUal, 

appearance, 252 
to clean calico furaituia 

when taken down fisr 

the summer, 250 
to clean carpets, 252 
to dust carpets and floors, 

252 
to cement broken Ghioay246 
Roman cement er mortar, 

248 
to blacken the liroDts p{ 

stone ahimney-pieoes, 

252 ^ r~ > 

to destroy crickets, r2S0 

a liquor to wash old deeds, 
&c., oiv paper or parch- 
ment, when the writing 
•is oblUeraied. or when 
sunk to make it legible, 
250 

to prevent the creaking of 
a door, 253 

to make-flannels keepUielr 
colour, and not ahriak, 
249 

to clean floor- cloths, 252 

floor doihs,. 251 

to dye the linings of iumi- - 
ture'9,jS49 



Receipts, to 6jB glovefl to 
look like York taa or 

** Limerick, 249 • 

to dye white glove* a beau 
. tifQl purple, 249 

excellent method of clean< 
iiig fold, 256 

to preierve a granary from 
Insects or weasels, 250 

to clean the back of ihe 
graie, the Inner hearth, 
and the fronts of cast 
iron stoves, 253 

an excellent water to pre- 
vent hair from falling 
ofT, and to thicken it, 
247 

paste for chapped hand0,247 

flp«,247 

to prevent green hay from 
firing, 250 

honey- water, 247 

Hungary water, 247 

black ink, 248 

to preserve irons from rust, 
252 

ditto, another way, 253 

the best method of cleaning 
knives, 256 

lavender-water, 247 

to take stains out of any 
kind of linen, 248 

to clean looking glasses, 
250 

tx) give a fine colour to ma- 
hogany, 251 

to take ink out of mahoga- 
ny, 251 

to take stains out of marble, 
252 

to take iron stains out of 
marble, 252 

to preserve furs and wool- 
lens from moths, 249 
. to extract oil from boards or 
stone, 252 



INDEX. 

Receipts, a mtxtnn for clean- 
ing tin, copper and 
brass articles, '«53 

to give a gloss :to fine oak- 
wainscot, 251 

to make wash^balls, 247 
Red cabbage, to stew, 134 
Regent's pastry, 116 

punch, 221 
Restorative, a great, for inva- 
. lids, 240 

jelly, 23S> 

Dr. Rai^irs ditto, 239 
Rhttbarimrt, 104 

another way, 104 
Rice, to boil, oriental recipe, 
146 

balls, 116 * 

cake. No. 1, 212 
Nq' 2, 212 

other receipts for, 212 

caudle, 240 

croquettes de C^lz], 169 

cutlets, 66 

flummery, 202 

fowls boiled with, 56 

fowls stewed with, 130 

fritters, 116 

gateau, 203 

milk, ground, 241 

pancakes, 116 

paste, 94 

paste for relishing things, 94 

puddine, li2 

souffle, 116 

casserole au riz des oeufs, 
124 

ditto, edged for a curry or 
fricassee, 163 

in Indian dishes, 143 

in a pillaw, 145 

in khicharee. 146 

zurdu of, 147 
Ris de veau, 121 

diuo en caisses, 121 
Rissoles, croquettes, &c., chap- 
ter, vii., 80 



RoMt lobster. 44 

mutton, 50 

, bieast of, 76 

^, leg of, 52 

neat's tongue and ud^r, 74 

partridges, 55 

pheasants, 6d 

pigeons, 57 

pig. 65 

— -, sucking, 64 

pork, 53 

—, chine of, 64 

as lamb, 54 

time requisite for poultry, 
55 

salmon, 33 

sweetbreads, 66 

turkey, 55 

tripe, 50 

veal. 52 

venison, W 

wild fowl, 55 
Rognons de mouton, J23 
Koe of fish, 28 

of cod or haddock cooked 
as cropped beads, 40 
Rolled calf's bead, 6L 

beefsteak?, 67 

loin of mutton, 75 

veal, 63 

veal, braised, 61 

pudding, with fruiU or jam, 
106 

cherries, iwrhich taste as if 
done in brandy,* 192 
Roux^ brown, to prepare, 1S4 

white, 154 
Ru8taB,2l8 



to Clean paint, 251 

to clean paper hangings, 251 ! Rissole of fish, 42 

a strong paste for paper, 253 of lobster, 43 



black paper for drawing 

patterns, 247 
to clean plate, '250 
pomade divine, 246 
to make soft pomatum, 246 
hard pomatum, 246 
pot pourri, 246 
a quicker sort of sweet pot, 

247 
to prevent the rot in sheep, 

250 
tn clean stone stairs and 

halls, 252 
to take rust out of steel, 

253 
to take the black off the 

bright bars of polished 

stoves in a few minutes, 

253 
ail excellent stucco which 

will adhere to wood- 
work, 248 
mason*s washes for stucco, 

248 
to clean tin coverii and pa- 
. ^ ^t pewter porter pots, 



of beef kidney, 74 

potato, 81 
Rissoles of sweetbread, 80 

veal, 80 

d. I'Espagnole, 81 

in paste, of any meat, 81 

of calf's liver, 81 

in paste, 81 
Roasted cucumben, 133 

potatoes, 129 
Roasting and boiling, chapter 

iii., 45 
Roasting, butcher's meat, art 
o£45 

George III.'s taste, 45 

time requisite for, 46 

the cook's preparations, 46 

time, distance, basting, 46 

directions for roast beef, 47 
Roast beef, 49. 159 

duck, 55. 57 

fowl, 55 

goose, 57 

green geese, 57 
ean, 49 
larob, 52 
larks, 67 



S. 

Sack mead, 223 
Sago, to prepare, 241. 245 

milk, 241 

soup, 27 
Salad, to dre^ a, 142 

French, 142 

Italian, J 42 

vegetables fit for a, 14-1 

boiled, 142 

orange for dessert, 142 

lobster, 142 

partridges in, 142 

potato, 142 

prawn or shrimp, 142 

mixture, 142 ♦ 

a substitute for egg In, 148 

to preserve the flavour of 
cucumbers for winter, 
172 

oil from poppy-seed, 151 
Salade, an excellent pickle 
called, 172 

des perdreauxo 125 
Salamander, an Indian, 147 
Salmi of partridses, 9S 
Salmon, to boil, 29 

to choose, 29 

Thames, 29 

Se.vern, 29 * 

wben and where in perfisc- 
tion, 32 

garnish for, 32 

sauces for, 3^ 

broiled, 32 

roasted,,32 

Eoaated^wiKde, 33[. . 



ftelinoiicatleu,,3^ 
k In maitre d'hdtel, 33 

BicklHl, 33 
ke 'Newcastle method for 
diuo,33 
idfreeh picklej33 
tn the Hebrew fa«hioD, 33 
to dry, 33 
to drets dried, 33 
an ezeelleni dish of dried, 

33 
to pot, 33 
coliared, 33 

pickled k I'EspagnoIe^ 34 
Saloop. 241 

Salt used in lemon pickle, 
174 
cod, 35 

to dress salt cod or ling, 3$ 
to dress salt fish that has 

been boiled. 35 
beef red, to, 169 
for hung beisf, 170 
Salting aud pickling, chapter 

xvil., 164 
Sandwich, an ezoellent, 83 
Sauces, forcemeat, &c., chap 
ter, jcvi., 151 
French, Italian and Eng' 
lish, 126 
Saacee, family, chapter, zviii., 

172 
Sauces, directions for various, 

126 
Sauce, achar, 157 « 
aid-de-camp's, 181 
apple, 158 
' ditto, piquante, 158 
anchovy, 158 
for beefsteak, 159 
horseradish for roast beef or 

mutton, 159 
for brawn, Ac, 85 
- bread, 149 

No. 1. 156 
No. 2, 156 
Caine's particular, ,181 
carrier, for iftutton, 159 
celery, 155 
Chetney, 179 
de coriiichons, 127 
for boiled chickens, 50. 156 
cucumber, 127 
currant* for venison or pig, 

1^6 
for young ducks, 156 
6«ice6, Dutch, for meat, fowl 
or fish, 155 
aux Epinards. 127 
egg, for ruast fowl, 156 
endive, 127 
family, 179 
for fish, 158 

fish, without butter, 157 
fish, a*la-Craster, 157 
a very fine Ash, 181 
another fish, 181 
white, fur fish, 120 
areen, for fish, 120 
horseradish, for fish, 159 
another, ditto^ 159 
rich fish, not requisite for 
salmon in perfection, 32 
forfOwl,86.88 
lor boiled fowl, 55 
Sarlic, 154 
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Sauces, for a green goose, 156 

Kooeeberry, for ditto, 156 

for a hare, 59. 156 

Irish, 181 

Italienne, brown, 157 

lobster, 158. 182 

ditto, another receipt, 182 

for roast meat, 159 

horseradish, for hot or cold 
meal, 159 

a la Sie. iVf^n^hould, 159 

a fine mushroom, fur fowl or 

rabbit, 156 

Queen Mary 's.fo? Shoulder 
of mutton, 159 

mussel, 158 

onion, 127. 154 

the writable Oude, 155 

oyster, 157 

piquiint , No. 1, 159 
No. 2, 159 

Qui Hi, 142. 179 

for boiled rabbits, turkeys, 
ate, 156 

Robert, for rumps or steaks, 
155 

white roux, 154 

brown roux, 154 

a mixture for salads, 142 

fatad, for truut, &c. 142 

sorrel, 127. 155 

a la Tartare, 159 

tomate, k la Francaise, 127 

tomate, & I'liaiienne, 127 - 

tomato, 158 

tomato, k la Fran9aise, 158 

for boiled turkey, 55 

oyster for turkey, 157 

horseradish, for a turkey, 
158 

veloui^, 126 

for hare, venison, &c.. 156 

cheap white, No. 1, 154 
No. 2, 154 
Sausage and veal pie, 96 
^'au9age9,&c , chapter viil., 83 
Sausages, directions for, 83 

Oxford, 83 

Oxford, receipt for, 83 

an excellent sausage to eat 
cold, 83 

mutton, 84 

oyster, 84 

Portuguese, 83 
Scolloped fish, 41 

lobster, 120 

oysters, 42 
Scotch bun, a rich, 216 

collops, 65 
Scottish cookery, 39 

baked haddock, 39 

Finnan haddock, cured, 40 

the dish called cropped 
heads, 40 

hageis. 77 

another haggis, 77 

marmalade, 195 

seed cakes, 216 

shortbread, 216 

receipt for shortbread, 316 

woodcock, 82 
Season, meats, &c., when In: 

see bills of fare, 254 
Servants, directions to, and 

receipts, 346. 95S 
Severn salmon, '39 



Shaddock, preserved, 149 
Shank jelly, 339 
Sheep s head, various dlitutt 
of, 77 

brains, 81 

heart, 78 ' 

tails, 78 

tongues, 78. 168 

kidneys, 79 

trotters, 79 
.{Shikaree, hunters' soup. 149 

sauce for wild duck, 158 
Shortbread, Scottish, 216 

Scottish receipt for, 216 
Shrtmp pie, 100 
Shrimps, to know fresh, 31 

in curry. 145 

to pot, 164 
ShruD, brandy, 221 

currant, 221 

white currant, 321 

rum, 221 
Sick, cookery* for the, 237 
Sillabub, Devonshire, 199 

everlasting, 1&9 

London, 199 

rock, 199 

solid, 199 

i^tafTordshire, 199 
Sippets, when the stomach 

will not receive meat, 240 
Sirloins of beef, care of, 48 

f xtra sueCto be pre8erved,48 
Skate soup, 22 
Skate, to boil, 38. 39 

to choose, 29 ^. 

Smelts, to choose, 30 

their smell, 30 

their habitat, 30 
Smoke herrings, to, 37 
Sole with forcemeat and gher- 
kins, 119 
Sole pie, 100 
Soles, to boil, 31. 40 

to choose, '29 

the season for. 39 

cutlets of, 35 

fried plain^ 40 

fried with egg and crumb of 
bread, 40 ^ 

to dress another way, 40 

eat cold with oil and vine- 
gar, 40 

in the Portuguese way, 40 

stuffing for the above, 41 
$orrel sauce, 127. 155 
Souffle, apple, 203 

fritters, 118 

gooseberry, 203 

omelette, 138 

of potato flour, &c, 116 

potatoes, 328 

pudding, 116 

rice. 116 
Sounds of fish. 38 

cod, to look like small 
chickens, 3d 

to broil cod, 38 

cod, ragoiii, 38 
Soups, chapter {., 13 
Soujfs, directions for making, 

13. The meats fit for, 13. 

English taste for, 13 Ad- 
vantages of, for health, 13. 

Campkettle, 13- Earthcfn 

vessel', 13. Art In preparing, 



firs 
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13. fo^tediftDtfl and addl- 
lions, 13. Not to be poar«d 
mo metal dishes, 14. Co 
lourineof, 14. Wine added 
to, 14. Ketchup, and iiauceis, 

14. Meat to be placed in a 
moderate volume of water, 

. 14. To clear soups, 14. Oe 
neral directions respecting 
floupsand gravies. 14 Long 
boilinf^, 14. Stock for, 15. 
Materials for stock, 15. An-| 
other preparation of stock j 
for, 15. Stock for wl^jte: 
soups, 17. Truffles and 
tnorets in, 152. Gravy soup, 
clear, 16. *' 

Soup, a balled, 244 
Barshch. 35 
carrot, 20 

a cheap and wholesome, 19 
cherry, 27 
Chlodnik. or cold soup, a 

Polish dish, 25 
cock-aleekie, 27 
codling, 23 
conger eel. 24 
Cray -fish, 23 
cressy. 17 
eel, 23 
fish, 22 
gravy, 16 
superbe fish, 24 
French, 25 
Kiblit, 20 
nare. 16 

another hare soup, 16 
Hunters', or shikaree, 149 
lulian, 25 
ft la Julienne, 17 
lamb, 25 
leek, 20 
lobster, 23 
another lobster, 23 
maigre, 21 
ditto, green peas, 22 
diuo, peas, 22 
a more elaborate method 

for, 22 
« ditto, onion, 22 
ditto, spring, 22 
Berlin milk, 27 
mock turtle, 17, 18 
another mock turtle, 18 
a cheaper way to prepare 

mock-turtle, 18 
muluanee or malagatanee. 

24 
Bengal mulUanee, 24 
Enslish multaanee, 94 
muUaanee with peas, 24 
mutton, 25 
oz tail, 21 
OTsier, 24 
Palestine, 26 
partridge, 17 
passover, balls for, 161 
green peas, 18 
another green peas, 18 
peas, 19 



porri( 
Berk 



dge. 20 
lEii 



trksbire receipt for winter 

peas, 21 
' ditto, tbr sutthntar peas, il 
\tte^r-pot U) te 5ervM ja a 

tHMM/SO 



Sodp, ponaMe,'86.S7 
potato, 24 
another, 26 

Prawn, 22 
ruBsian, 21 

sago, 27 

a simple, 19 

skate, 22 

spring, 21 

tomato, 21 

to preserve tomatos for, 175 

Turkish. 20 

turnip^ 
. vegetans, 19 

another receipt fbr, Sf6 

an excellent, for the weak- 
ly, 245 

white, 17 

wine 27 
Soupe de Gibier, 126 

de poisson, li26 
Sour crout, stewed, a Polish 

dish. 134 
Spanish cake, 218 

custards, SOO 
Sparrows, to roast, 58 
Spiced flank of beef, 105 

beef, Leicestershire, Ili6 
Spices in forcdmeat, 160, 161 

in gravies, 153, 154 

in browning, for made dish 
es, 154 

for potted fish, 164 
Spinach cream, 205 

sauce, 127 

& la Francaise, 132 

for fricandeau, 132 . 

ragotit of, 132 

Stewed, 132 

stewed with cream, 132 
Sprats to choose, 29 

baked, 37 
Spring soup, 21 

soup maicre, 21 
Steaks, beef, 69, 70 

mutton, 78 

veal, 64 
Stewed beans, 131 

rump of beef, 68 

brisket of beef, 68 

beefsteaks, 70 

beefsteaks, with oysters, 
70^ 

beef palates, 72 

beef-kidney, 73 

cabbaee, 134 

calves' feet, 65 

carp, 42 

carrots, 131 

celery, 130 

celery, for veal cutlets, 66 

char dons, 130 

cod, 34 

cucumbers, 131 

duck, with green peas, 89 

eels, .38 .. 

fish. Hebrew fashion, 39 

fowl and rice, 86 

golden pippins, 119 
addocks. 3i) 
haricots, 130 
halibut, 39 
loin of lamb, 76 
lampreys,BS at WdrceR«r;36 
mackerel, 36 
* 43 



8tewed mutton kidneys, 79, 

shoulder of mutton, 7S 

loin of mutton, 76 ^ 

oysters, plain, 42 ^ 

oysters, with wine, 42 

partridges, 90. 149 

pears, $00 

pea-pods, 133 

old peas, 133 178 

rabbit. With onioiti, 99 

ditto, with mushrooilB, 90 

spinach, 132 

sturgeon, 36 , 

sweetbreads. §S 

tench. 42 

tomatos, 134 

tongue, 167 

turnips, 134 

wild ducks, 133 
Stock for soups, 15 

fish soup, 22 

another way of procuring. 15 

directions for making, 152 

for curry. 145 
Stone cream ^204 
Strawberries, to preserre, 194 

ditto, whole, 1^ 

a rich way of preserving) 
194 

another way, 194 

in wine, to preserve, 194 
Stuffing for turkey, 51 

truffles for, 55 

chestnuts for, 57 

fur partridges, 58 

for fowl, 86 

for veal, 160 

for artichokes, 131 

of pistachio outs, 'sultal^ 
raisins, i^t., US 



Sturgeon, n^elhods of cooking, 
35 

to si ice and fry, 35 

to stew. 36 

& la Russe, 36 
Suet, how rendered for fiyiqc 
6f fish, 33, 

how to be preserved, 45/90 

for veal stuffing, 160 

pudding, 106 

ditto, baked, 107 
Sugar, clarified. 184 

added to salad, 141 

added in salting be^f, f69 

ratio for jellies of fruit, 377 

vinegar, 182 

cherries dried with, 191 

gingerbread, 218 
Sweetbreads, to prepare, 66 

stewed, 66 

stewed wHh Oysters,' <I8 

roasted, 66 

& la daube, 66 

fricasseed white, 66 

fricasseed brown, 66 

lamb's, to serve, 77 

ditto, another wav, W 

rissoles of calves', 80 

and veal pie, !i6 

and pigeons, lrol-au <vent nf, 

ragout of, for a'gralMide, 119 

French dish of caitM*; 12Q 

to lard, 163 _^ 

Sweet dishes^ cbaptwkx.. 197 - 

iweeuaeot io mg ot m a , 193 
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Sweetmeatfl, observation! on 

dried. 184 

clarified sugar for, 184 
Sjrup (pr licipeurs, 22-2 



Tail.harlcoorbeef,72 
ox, soup. 20 

TaHa. to drew calvws', 120 
sheep'0, to stewj "t^ 
and ton&uei, sheep's, 79 
and kidney *s, sheep's, 79 

Tallianni. to 4)oil and serve, 

- ^^ 

Tamarinds, red, to preserve, 
160 ^ 

Tapioca jelly, 239 
Tart, orange, 103 

lemon, 103 

another, 105 

rhubarb, 104 • 
Tartlets, lemon, 105 

orange, 103 
^arts, directions for, 92 

paste, 94 

paste, line, 93 

paste, lightf 94 

transparent' crusts ibr, 94 

icing for, 95 

cranberries prepared for, 103 

to preserve fruit for, 185 

cherries for, I'jI 

magnum bonum, 192 
Tench, flavour of, 29 

to fc>e dressed when caught, 
29 

to choose, 30 

season for. 30 

to stew, 42 
Tendons de veau au fritur, 

121 
Thames salmon, 29 

smeltf , 30 

eels, 30 

flounders, 30 
Timbale de macaroni, 124 

au trufi^, 124 

& la pontife, 124, 126 
Tipsf cake, 203 
Toast and water, 243 

kidnejr, baked, 82 

to prepare German, ^ 

vegetables, 82 "^ 

Toasted cheese, 138 
Tomato sance, & la Franfaise 
127. 168 

& I'ltalienne, 127. 158 
Tomato ketchup, 181 

ditto, at Belsize, 181 

marmalade, 181 

aoup, 21 

a preserve of, 176. 192 
Tomatoa, stewed, 134 

for soup, to preserve, 175 
Tongue, to boil a, 46 

beef, 74 

ditto, & la Orecque, 74 

ditto, in currant juice, 74 

roast neat's, 74 

beef, larded k la Prusse, ,74 

dltto,^French dish^ 120 

toast/ how madie, 82 

te blanoli, 161 >> 

to cure a, 167 

to ftew, 167 



Tongues, to cure. 167 

another way, 167 

to pickle, 168 . 

to make a pickle for T68 

to prepare them to be eateii 
cold, 167 

to cure sheep's, 168 

mudb of droising ditto, 78 
Trifle, a. 197 

apple, 198 

cake, 198 

an excellent, 198 

gooseberry, 198 i^ 

an Indian, 198 
Tripe, roasted,. 50 
Trotters, sheep^s, various 
modes of dressing. 7i) 
Trout, an excellent fresh'v 
water fl^h, 30 

their season, summer, 30 

in while sauce, 119 

in green sauce, 119 

dressed in paper, 119 

fricassee, 120 • 

in salad sauce, 120 

to pot, 164 
Trufiies, to stuffa turkey with 
55 

with timbale de macaroni, 
125 

fowl with, 126 

to improve soaps, 152 
Truite cuite en papier, 120 

fricassee, 120 
Turbot, toboil, 29 

to be cooked wh«n fresh, 29 

Dublin Bay.29 

to choose, 29 

In season in summer, 29 

boiled, 32 

marinade for, 32 

additions for, 32 

garnish for, 33 
Turkey, to roast or boil a, 55 

with sausage meat, 65 

with truffle stuffing, 55 

with a fowl, an East Indian 
dish, 55 

filled with oysters, and boil 
ed, 65 

to choose, for boiling, 56 

served with white sauce, 56 

garnish for, 56 « 

patties. 103 

sauce for boiled, 153 

oyster sauce for, 167 

horseradish sauce for, 159 
Turkish souD, 20 

disl^ a, 66 
Turnip soup, white, 21 
Turnips, stowed &lamallre 
d'hdtel, 134 

pur6eiof<136 
Turtle, to dress a, 44 

at sea, 45 

little eggs for^ 162 

forcemeat f(»r, J 62 

fish, 41 

U. 
Udder, neat's tongue, and 
roast, 74 



Vanilla cream, 304 
Veal, to choose, 47 - 



Veal, how to keep, 52 
to prepare for cooking, Q3 
fi i I et of, masted, 52 
roast loin of, 52 
breast of, 52 
boiled knuckle of, 53 
calf's head, b«)iled, 63 
10 dress the chump end of a 

loin of, 52 
to braise rolled, 63 
roUed, 63 

to collar a breast of, 63 
to fricassee a breast of, 63 
te^ragout a breast of, 03 
stewed with oysters, 63 
. fricandeau of, 64 
miroton of, 64 

a gelantine, 64 ( 

cutlets. 64 

& ritalienne, 64 

with white sauce, 64 

with forcemeat, 190 

stewed with celery, 64 
rissoles, to serve, 81 
rissoles & I'Espagnole, 81 
croquettes of, 81 
cake, 81 
gravy, 153 

scrag of, for soups, 16. 
stewed for gravies and white 

broth, 152 
cold fillet, made dishes o^ 

88 
pie, 95 

an oyster pie, 97 
ditto, cold. 96 
patties, 103 

cutlets whh forceraekt, 120 
French dishes of, various, 

121 
in curry, 144" 
stuffing, 160 

broth, 19 • ,^ 

a very nourishingjbroth,239 
Veau, potage de, 126 
VegeUDle curry, 144 
marrow, preparations of 

the, 138 
marrow, preserte of, 196 , 
olio, 130 
pie, 98 
ragoflt, 130 
soup, 19 

another receipt for, 27 
toast, how prepared, 82 
Vegetables, chapter xiii. 127 
observations on dressing, 

127 
to boil them green, 127 
French dishes of, 129, 130 
served witb meats, &c., 79. . 

81,'&c. 
various, in curry, dec, 143, 

144 
various, in pillaws, 145, 146 
cold, boiled as salad, 142 
Veloute fnr sauce, soup and 

made dishes, 126 

ancaher receipt for, 1S7 
to serve it, 152 
chicoree or endive ii;, 134 
Venison, to judge of its sw.eet> 

ness, 47 
time to keep, 47 
age of, how known,. 47 
to roast, 50 
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VeniaoD, gmvfBKUM and red 
currant jeUj (or, 60. 156 

to keep, 50 

pasty, crust for, 9S 

to prepare, for past/t 07 

pasty, 97 

currant sauce for, 156 

to make a haunch of mutton 

taste like, 51. 153 

Yerder, or milk punch, 2Q0 

Vermicelli, to add lo gravies, 

16 

with veal rissoles 81 

pudding, baked, ]jpd 
Yinaigreue, tn serve, 143 
Vine leaves, 80 
Vinegar, Chili, 183 

cucumber, 180 

gooseberry, 182 

made of malt. 182 

raspberry, 321 

«ugar, 182 

whey, 243 

wine, 182 
Vol au-vent, lOX 

of croquettes, 101 

of pigeons and swflelbceads, 
102 

of veal, 102 
VoUilleenfritiir,^ 

pur^e de, 88 

iooffl^ of purde da, 88 

W. 
Wafers, S14 
gooseberry^ 189 
walnut ketchup, 180 
. ditto, of the fittest quality, 

181 
Walnuts, to pfckle, 177 
Water, apple, 248 
barley, 223 
lemon, a delightlttl drink, 

Water gruel, 242 
ioacby, 42 



West I nd ia blanc maBg*, 201 

preserves, 151 
Westphalia hams, to prepare 

for cooking, 166 
Wheat bran, 85 
Wheal ears, to roast, 68 
Whey, 241 

leinan,243 

while wine, 213 

vinegar, 343 
While ^puddings, 84 

roux, 154 

sauces, 120 



Boup. 17 
another white. 17 



cheap while, No. 1, 154 
No 2, 154 
Whiting, to boil. 28 

to prepare forboUlof, 28 

to choose, 30 ' 
Wild-dock, to rout,a, 25 

to prepare, 58 

Slewed, 89 

sauce, 158 . 

shikaree sauce for, 158 
Wildfowl, to roas^ 55 
Wild geese, to dress, 58 
Wiltshire bacon, the manner 

of curing, 171 
Wine, liqueurs, and punch, 
chapter, xxU., SS2^ 

to mnll, 240 
Wines, remark! on Eagllsh, 
223 

EMlish champagne, 896 

pink cb%mpagne, 326 

grape champagne, to equal 
foreign m 

clary. 227 

cowslip, excellent, 827 

-currant, 225 

black cumtot, 225 

white currant, 225 

<lder, 227 

elder, white, very much 
like froatinlac, 327 



Wlaes, elder flower, 2i9 

Enelish frontiniac, 227 

ginger, 228 

-at Leigh, 228 

»noth<% 228 

gooseberry, 226 

pearl gooseberry, 226 

green gooeeberfy, 227 

grape. 224 

Eng I ish malmsey, 234 

malt, 224 

raisin, 224 

ditto, excellent, 224 

ditto, with cider, 224 

raisin without cider, 224 

raspberryj22S 

raspberry nrcurrant« 325 

rich and pleassnt, 323 
Wine, to prepare «gg, 341 

ketchup, 179 

roll, 201 

soup, 27 • 

vinegar, 18 

whey, white, 343 

port, nsed In nMStiof «' 
goose, 43 

claret, duck fll«wed with, 
89 

to preserve stAwbeirlef la, 
195 
Woodbock, Seotch,B2 
WrQt,'haas in aweei, 164 

Y. 

Yeast, to make, 319 
another way, 2i9 
Yorkshire pudding tinder 
baked mouoA, 61 

Z. 

Zcaxy of ramp^eck, 71 
Zurdu, Indian dish of rice, 
147 
mutha, 147 



THE END. 
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MousauETAiRE: The Ghost. 

"In freedom and melody of coraic versification, and in the originality 

of compound rhymes, the * Ingoldsby Legends' mrpasa every thiii^ of 

the kind that hag appeared since the days of Hudibras and Peter Pin- 

dar.^^-^JVew SpiHt of the Age, 



THE TTATERIEY HOTELS- 

WITH THE AUTHOR'S LATEST CORRECTIONS. 
'Price Five Dollars, Complete. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT^S 

MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 
Price Five Dollars^ 

IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 

In One Vol. 8vo., 600 Pages, Price 50 Cents. 

mSS I<ESLlC'iS FREJVCU COOKEBT. 

Price Twenty-five Cents. 



ViLUiBLE WORKS 



Foa 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 

« • 

PUBLISHED BY CAREY & HART. 

Lord Bacon's Works, 3 vols. Svo. 
Lord Bolingbroke's Works, 4 vols. «vo. 
Napier's Peninsular War, 4 vols. Bvo., 55 plates. 
Thiers' History of the French Revolution, 4 vols. Svo. 
Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 2 vols. 
Roscoe's Lorenzo de Medici, 2 vols. Svo. 
Dunlap's History of Fiction, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Johnson's Farmer's Encyclopedia, 1 vol. Svo. 
Fleming and Tibbins' French and English Dictionary, 

Svo. 
Rev. Sydney Smith's Works, 3 vols. 
Macaulay's Miscellanies, 5 vols. 
Wilson's Miscellanies, 3 vols. 
Noctes Amfcrosiana, of Blackwood, 4 vols. 
Stephens's Miscellanies, 1 vol. 
Sir Walter Scott's Miscellanies, 3 vols. 
Tanner's Splendid Atlas, 72 maps, 4to. 
Grisvold's Poets and Pdetry of America, 5th edition, 
Longfellow's Poets and Poetry of Europe. 
Griswold's Poets and Poetry of England, 
Tomi Moor^s Poetical Works, 1 small volume. 



MEDICAL LIBRARY. 

• CAH£Y & HART have recently published ihe following valuable 
Medieal and Surgical works^ &uperbly illustrated — to which they beg 
to call the attention of the profession. This splendid series is now 
complete in Foua botal (IUabto tolumiss, containing THREE HUN- 
DRED AND NINETY 4to. PLATES, beautifully executed-, and the 
price fi^which they are offered is infinitely less than any similar works 
have heretofore been published. Specimen plates will be sent free of 
charge to any one applying for them. 

QUAIN'S ANATOMICAL PLATES, 

PANCOAST'S SimGERir, 

^notoRBATrs imD'wirEaT, AiTD 

eOADARD ON THE TEETH. 



A SERIES OF ANATOMICAL PLATES. 

With References and Physiological Comments, illustrating the structure of the 
different parts uf the Human Body* jEdited bt 

JONES QUAIN, M.D.. AND W. J. ERASMUS WILSON. 

With Notes and Additions by JOSEPH PANCOAST, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. 

The Plates are accompanied by letterpress, containing detailed^^er- 
ences to the various objects delineated. But with a view to rendcmnem 
intelligible to a greater number of persons, a running commentary on 
each plate is given, stating in general terms, and divested, as far as can 
be, of all technicality, the usw and purposes which the different objects 
aerte in the animal ecohomy. The work consists of the following Di- 
Tisions. 

THE MUSCLES OF THE HUMAN BODY, Fifty. one Plates. 
THE VESSELS OF THE HUMAN BODY, Fi/Jly PZotM.— THE 
NERVES OF THE HUMAN BODY, Thirty^eight Plates.-^TRB 
VISCERA OF THE HUMAN BODY, including the Orguns of 
Digestion, Respiration, Secretioo and Excretion, Thirty two Plates, — 
THE BONES AND LIGAMENTS, Thirty Plates. 

Complete in One 4to. volume, $00 Plates; Price, full bound 
in cloth, only $15. 



PANCOAST'S OPERATIVE SURGERY, $ia. 

OR, 

A DESCRIPTION ANP DEMONSTKATlON OF THE FASIOUS 
PHOCESSES OP THE ART; 

IirCLUpIlfG ALL THE NEW OPERATIONS, AND EXHIBITING THE STATS OF 
SUKGICAL SCIENCE IN ITS PRESENT ADVANCED CONDITION. 



By JOSEPH PANCOAST, M.D., 

Stive and Snrgieal Ana 
ollese, Philadelphia. 



ProfeHor of General, Deecriptive and Snrgieal Anatomy in Jeffenon Medleal 
College, Philadel ' ' 



In. One Royal ito. Volume of Z80 pages of letterpress descriplion^nd 80 
' ito. plates, comprising 4:8^ figures. Frice, fuU hound in eiloth, $10. 

"This excellent work is eonstruoted on the model of the French 
Surgical Works hy Velpeau and Malgaigne; and so far as the BngUsh 
language is concerned we are proad as an American to say that of ito 
kindj it has no saiierior." — JV^nv York Journal ofMedicme* 



HOREAFS raSAT WORK OH WDWirERT. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE 

ON 

VMIDWIFERT, 

EZmSITINO 

THE PEESENT ADVANCED STATE OF THE SCIENCE. 

BY F. G. MOREAU, 

Translated from the French by T. FOREST BETTOII7, M. D., and Edited by 
PAUL BECK GODDAED, M. D. 

THE WHOLE ILLUSTRATED BY 

EI6HTT SFLENBIB QVARTO PLA!CES, 

WHICH^&E EITHER 

THE SIZE OF LIFE 

OR • . 

EXACTLY HALF THE SIZE. 



upon which the fint ftrtisti \wfe been eropldyed, aftd which are fuITy 
equal, if hot superior, to the original, and the pub- 
lishers cau safeljr pronaonce it 

THE MOST SPLENDID WIRK ON KIDWIFERT 

EVER PUBLISHED. 

Now complete in One large Ato. Vohtme^ of the size rf **QcMnVr 
Anatomy^^^ and *^JPaneoasf» Surgery,*^ ^ , 

Price TEN DOLLARS, full bound in cloth. 



GODDARD ONTHE TEETH. 

THE 

MATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND DISEASES 

OP THB 

TEETH AND GUMS, 

WITH THE MOST ABFROVED MSTHODS OF TREATVS17T, UTGLTTBING OPERif* 

TIONS, Am) A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF MAKING 

AND SETTING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

By PAUL BECK GODDARD, M.D., 
DemoDftraior of Anatomy In the TJnivenitj of Pennsyltanla. 

In One Quarto Volume. 

Illastrated by Thirty beantifoUy executed Plates, each containing 

Namerous FigoreS) handsomely bound in Cloth Qllt— -Pnce j|&. 

Uniform toith "Qtiaih's Anatomy,^* **Faneo(uf$ Surgery** and 
^* Morton* $ Midwifery.** 

' ** The work strikes us as precisely such an one as must delight the 
heart of the young dentist who aspires to the reputation of learning in 
his profession. We again refer the young dentist ta Dr. Goddard'e 
beautiful Tolume for information concerning the Anatomy, Physiology 
and Pathology of the Human Teeth, a^well as the methods of treats 
ing their diseases and deformities, and of making and setting artificial 
teeth, for the illustration of which ho will find numerous plates, which 
not only embellish but materially enhance the value of the work.'*-— 
Wetiem Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 



PRINGtPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

Bit JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D., F.R.S. 
Complete in One Volume. 

■ WITH IfOTKS ASD ADDITIONS ADAPTIlfO IT TO THE UITITSD STATXfl. 

Bv THOMAS STEWARDSON, M.D., 

Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Among Other additions^ the American Editor has introduced entirely 
new articles upon REMITTENT FEVER and YELXOW FEVER, 
as weU as considerable additions to the article on Continued Fever. 

**Under such circiimstaDcea we cannot hut congrRtul»te the profession 
in this country that it has now been placed within their reach, under (he 
Auspices of an editor whose ample experience and especial study of fe- 
vers, have enabled him to add several chapters and notes, which mate- 
rially enhance the usefulness of this treatise. We refer, in particular, 
to Dr. Stewardson*s chapter on Remittent and Yellow Kevers, diseases 
so prevalent in many sections of this country, and which had received 
but very cursory notices in the original work. Dr. Stewardson has given 
an account of Cholera Infantum, a disease peculiar to this cohntry, and 
which, therefore, rarely attracts the attention of European wrtters."— ■ 
American Medical Journal^ Jamta^-y, 1 844. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE 

ON THE 

DISEASES OF THE TESTIS, 

AND OF THB 

SPERMATIC CORD AND SCROTUM. 

By J. B. CURLING. 
EDITED BY P. B. GODDARD, M.D. 

"We have another instance of it in the work of Mr. Curling, a dili- 
gent labourer, who has carefully coUectecf every fact witliin his reach, 
relative to the diseases of the testis and spermatic cord, productfo jl 

VOLPMK THAT MAT FOR MANY TEARS BE THE STANDARD WoRK OW 

THOSE Diseases. We ^all conv|ud6 our notice with an extract relntive 
to a new and promising method of treating varicose veins, and take 
leave of the volume by warmly recommending that it be added to the 
library of every surgeon." — London Lancet, Avgnat, 1843* 

*'A work on these diseases, not only superior to any yet published, 
birt which, we imagine, is not likely to be soon superseded by a better.*' 
— British and Foreign Medical Jieview, 
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